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LETTERS  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

Washington,  December  0,  1910. 

SIR:  In  partial  compliance  with  the  Senate  resolution  of  May  25, 
1910,  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  showing  the  results  of  a 
study  of  women  in  trade  unions  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  has  just  been  completed  and  is  the  tenth  section  avail- 
able for  transmittal  of  the  larger  report  on  the  investigation  carried 
on  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907, 
which  provided  "  That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  be.  and 
he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physical  condition  of  woman 
and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  employed,  with 
special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  term  of  employment, 
health,  illiteracy,  sanitary  and  other  conditions  surrounding  their 
occupation,  and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of  their 
health,  person,  and  morals." 

The  remaining  parts  of  the  general  report  are  being  completed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  will  each  be  transmitted  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment. 

Kespectfully,  BENJ.  S.  CABLE, 

Acting  Secretary. 
Hon.  JAMES  S.  SHERMAN, 

President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.  G. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR, 
Wrashington,  December  #,  1910. 

SIR  :  I  beg  to  transmit  herewith  Volume  X  of  the  Report  on  Woman 
and  Child  Wage-Earners  in  the  United  States,  which  relates  to  the 
history  of  women  in  trade  unions.  This  is  the  tenth  section  trans- 
mitted of  the  report  of  the  general  investigation  into  the  condition 
of  woman  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States,  carried  on  in  com- 
pliance with  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January  29,  1907. 
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This  section  of  the  report  is  in  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  part 
covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  organization  in  1825  to  and 
including  the  activities  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  is  the  work  of 
Dr.  John  B.  Andrews.  The  second  part  covers  the  recent  history  of 
women  in  trade  unions  from  the  organization  of  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  and  represents  the  results  of  an  investigation  by 
Special  Agent  W.  D.  P.  Bliss.  In  the  preparation  of  the  second  part 
of  the  report  important  assistance  has  been  given  by  Miss  Mary 
Conyngton.  The  preparation  of  the  report  has  been  carried  on  under 
the  direction  and  immediate  supervision  of  Chas.  H.  Verrill. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

G.  W.  W.  HANGER, 

Acting  Commissioner. 
The  SECRETARY  or  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR, 

Washington,)  D.  G. 


PART  I. 

HISTORY  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADE  UNIONS, 
1825  THROUGH  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 


BY  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS,  PH.  D. 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 

Organization  among  working  women,  contrary  to  the  general 
impression,  is  not  new.  Women,  from  the  beginning  of  the  trade- 
union  movement  in  this  country,  have  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor.  For  eighty  years  and  over  women 
wage-earners  in  America  have  formed  trade  unions  and  gone  on 
strike  for  shorter  hours,  better  pay,  and  improved  conditions.  The 
American  labor  movement  had  its  real  beginning  about  the  year 
1825.  In  that  same  year  the  tailoresses  of  New  York  formed  a 
union. 

The  history  of  women  in  trade  unions  may  be  divided  conveniently 
into  four  periods:  (1)  The  beginnings  of  organization,  extending 
from  1825  to  about  1840;  (2)  the  development  of  associations  inter- 
ested in  labor  reform,  including  the  beginnings  of  legislative  activity. 
1840  to  1860;  (3)  the  sustained  development  of  pure  trade  unions  and 
the  rise  of  the  struggle  over  the  suffrage,  1860  to  1880 ;  and  (4)  the 
impress  and  educative  influence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  1881  to 
date ;  and  the  present  development  under  the  predominant  leadership 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  principal  sources  for  this  study  of  the  early  history  of  organ- 
ization among  working  women  are  the  daily  newspapers  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pamphlets  and  labor  papers  located  through 
the  search  set  up  by  the  American  Bureau  of  Industrial  Research. 
The  most  important  labor  papers  are  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press, 
Philadelphia,  1828  to  1831;  the  Working  Man's  Advocate,  New 
York,  1829  and  1830;  the  Man,  New  York,  1834  and  1835;  the 
National  Laborer,  Philadelphia,  1836  and  1837 ;  the  Working  Man's 
Advocate,  New  York,  1844  and  1845;  the  Awl,  Lynn,  1844  and  1846; 
the  Voice  of  Industry,  Lowell,  1845  to  1847 ;  Fincher's  Trades'  Re- 
view, Philadelphia,  1863  to  1866;  the  Daily  Evening  Voice,  Boston. 
1864  to  1867;  the  Revolution,  New  York,  1868  to  1871;  the  American 
Workman,  Boston,  1868  to  1872;  and  the  Workingman's  Advocate. 
Chicago,  1864  to  1877.  Scattered  here  and  there  through  hundreds 
of  volumes  of  these  papers  are  to  be  found  occasional  references  to 
the  activity  of  women  as  trade  unionists.  These  references,  supple- 
mented by  letters  and  personal  interviews,  constitute  the  basis  for 
the  history  as  written  in  the  following  pages. 
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It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  state  definitely  that  organization 
among  working  women  began  in  any  particular  year,  but  certainly 
it  is  true  that  women  wage-earners  attracted  little  attention  on  ac- 
count of  organized  activity  before  the  year  1825. 

Beginning  about  that  time  women  have  gradually  found  places  for 
themselves  in  industrial  life.  The  increased  introduction  of  women 
into  industry  has  resulted  in  problems  more  or  less  peculiar  to  women 
wage  earners,  and  since  1825  they  have  formed  special  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  meet  their  own  needs.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
uninonism  among  women  has  steadily  increased  in  importance. 

The  first  women  to  enter  factory  employment  were  native  Ameri- 
cans, and  since  the  greater  part  of  machine  labor  was  then  found  in 
cotton  mills  the  women  unionists  of  the  first  period  were  largely  New 
England  girls,  generally  the  daughters  of  farmers.  One  of  the 
first  important  strikes  among  cotton-mill  girls  occurred  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  1828,  and  involved  between  300  and  400  women.  Six  years 
later  800  women  were  on  a  strike  at  the  same  place,  and  by  means  of 
a  trade  union  resisted  for  some  time  a  reduction  of  wages.  The 
Dover  difficulties  furnished  examples  of  most  of  the  trade-union 
problems  and  tactics  familiar  to  labor  unionists  to-day.  Against 
reduction  of  wages,  monthly  payments,  and  exasperating  rules  the 
Dover  girls  furnished  organized  resistance,  and  gave  expression  to 
their  complaints  by  means  of  street  parades,  protest  meetings,  pla- 
cards, poetry,  and  widely  published  resolutions.  They  appointed 
committees  to  secure  the  support  of  workers  in  other  towns,  and  raised 
funds  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  strikers.  When  employers  ad- 
vertised for  workers  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  the  women 
strikers  answered  in  turn  through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

Other  strikes  of  interest  occurred  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell 
where,  in  1834,  800  girls  went  on  strike  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  the  factory  girls  of  Dover,  and  again  in  1836,  through  the  Factory 
Girls'  Association  of  2,500  members,  they  protested  most  vigorously 
against  an  advance  in  the  price  of  board,  which  amounted  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  12J  per  cent  in  wages.  In  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  in  Norristown 
and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  cotton-mill  girls  organized  in  a  similar 
way,  and  from  1828  to  1836  there  were  a  number  of  important  strikes 
directed  by  organizations  of  women.  In  Philadelphia  in  1836  there 
were  several  unions  composed  partly  of  men  and  partly  of  women. 
Moreover,  one  society  made  up  entirely  of  women  and  conducted  on 
pure  trade-unii  m  principles  boasted  a  membership  of  nearly  400. 

The  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  from  1825  on  formed  numerous 
societies  and  they  organized  strikes  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore.  In  New  York  in  1831  the  United  Tailoresses'  Society 
drew  up  an  elaborate  bill  of  prices  which  it  submitted  through  a 
committee  to  the  employers'  association.  Backed  by  a  group  of  1,400 
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needlewomen  the  leaders  of  this  early  union  conducted  a  strike  of 
several  weeks'  duration.  In  Baltimore  the  tailoresses  secured  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  trade,  but  soon  drifted  into  coop- 
eration as  a  remedy  for  low  wages.  In  Philadelphia  in  1835,  under 
the  sympathetic  guidance  of  Mathew  Carey,  the  tailoresses  and  seam- 
stresses united  with  the  women  of  other  trades  in  forming  the 
Female  Improvement  Society,  with  committees  representing  each 
branch  of  employment.  A  bill  of  prices  was  agreed  upon  and  slight 
advances  in  wages  were  secured.  This  union  was  apparently  the  first 
city  federation  of  working  women's  organizations. 

The  umbrella  sewers  and  the  bookbinders  of  New  York  formed  at 
least  temporary  organizations  in  this  early  period,  but  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  wield  much  influence.  The  shoe  workers  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  also  formed  unions  of  some  importance,  but 
it  was  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  that  they  were  most  active  and  furnished  the 
best  examples  of  trade  unionism.  In  1833  the  women  shoe  binders 
of  Lynn  to  the  number  of  about  1,000  organized.  They  agreed  to 
pay  quarterly  dues  amounting  to  50  cents  a  year  and  to  abide  by  the 
union  scale  of  prices,  which  was  soon  adopted  by  the  employers.  A 
few  months  later,  however,  the  union  had  declined  in  influence. 
Three-fourths  of  the  original  members  had  dropped  out  of  the 
organization,  either  by  nonpayment  of  dues  or  in-  order  to  accept 
lower  prices  for  binding  shoes.  The  organization  of  women  workers 
in  the  early  period  was  experimental,  and  it  required  the  experience 
and  education  of  later  years  to  furnish  the  discipline  necessary  for 
sustained  trade-union  activity. 

The  second  period  (1840  to  1860)  is  characterized  by  the  organ- 
ization of  "  labor  reform  "  associations  composed  chiefly  of  textile 
mill  girls,  but  including  also  representatives  of  the  cap  makers,  shoe- 
makers, and  tailoresses  and  seamstresses.  These  associations  were 
educational  in  character  to  an  unusual  degree  and  reflected  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  humanitarianism  which  in  that  period  was  a  strong 
feature  of  our  national  life.  But  they  organized  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful strikes,  increased  wages,  shortened  the  work  day,  and  were 
successful  in  agitating  for  protective  legislation.  Unions  of  this 
kind  existed  in  Lowell,  Manchester,  Dover,  Fall  Eiver,  and  New 
York,  and  furnished  the  machinery  for  the  expression  of  trade-union 
sentiment  during  this  period.  They  marked  the  height  of  organiza- 
tion among  cotton-mill  girls,  and  Lowell  was  the  center  for  this 
organization  activity. 

The  leader  of  the  Lowell  union,  Sarah  Bagley,  had  worked  ten 
years  in  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England.  She  was  the  most  promi- 
nent organizer  of  women  wage-earners  during  this  second  period  and 
represented  her  local  at  several  national  conventions.  In  1845  the 
Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Association,  of  which  she  was  presi- 
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dent,  had  between  400  and  500  members,  and  in  that  year  secured 
thousands  of  signatures  of  factory  operatives  to  a  petition  to  the 
legislature  for  the  ten-hour  day.  Not  satisfied  with  this  it  sent  dele- 
gates to  Boston  to  urge  the  question  before  a  legislative  committee  at 
the  statehouse.  Stung  by  the  indifference  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  who  chanced  to  be  the  representative  in  the  legislature 
from  the  Lowell  district,  the  association  published  scathing  resolu- 
tions, and  a  few  months  later  secured  his  defeat  at  the  polls.  In  spite 
of  many  discouragements  the  agitation  was  continued,  and  this  union 
of  working  women  did  much  to  push  Massachusetts  to  the  front  in 
labor  legislation. 

In  1845,  too,  the  Lowell  union  leaders  organized  a  similar  associa- 
tion at  Manchester,  and  later,  through  the  regular  newspapers  as  well 
as  through  their  own  weekly  paper — the  Voice  of  Industry — they 
extended  their  campaign  throughout  New  England.  Social  gather- 
ings kept  up  the  interest  in  the  organization  and  attracted  working 
people  from  surrounding  factory  towns,  who  listened  to  the  labor 
speeches,  songs,  and  poems,  and  then  returned  home  to  spread  more 
widely  the  gospel  of  labor  reform. 

In  1846  this  union  sent  its  secretary,  Huldah  J.  Stone,  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  New  England  Workingmen's  Association,  of  which  she 
was  elected  secretary.  In  the  following  year  this  local  union  en- 
larged its  scope  to  include  the  features  of  a  benefit  society,  and 
through  Miss  Stone  was  represented  at  the  New  England  Labor  Re- 
form League. 

The  Manchester  Association  had  an  active  membership  of  about 
300.  In  the  interest  of  the  ten-hour  system  the  members  of  this 
union  prepared  huge  petitions  and  presented  them  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  which  in  1847  enacted  the  first  ten-hour  law  in  this 
country.  In  Fall  River  and  in  Dover  the  women's  unions  passed 
resolutions  and  were  represented  in  important  conventions,  but  little 
is  known  of  their  local  activities. 

Aside  from  these  New  England  unions  the  principal  organization 
movement  of  the  period  was  in  New  York,  where  the  Female  Indus- 
trial Association  was  organized  in  1845.  This  union  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  trade,  but  included  representatives  from 
the  tailoresses,  seamstresses,  crimpers,  book  folders  and  stitchers, 
fringe  and  lace  makers,  and  others.  In  Philadelphia  the  work  of 
the  female  labor  reformers  took  a  cooperative  turn.  The  leaders 
furnished  courses  of  lectures  on  the  labor  question,  sent  delegates  to 
the  national  labor  congresses,  and  carried  on  an  effective  educational 
campaign. 

In  the  third  period  (1860  to  1880)  the  organization  of  working 
women  was  principally  among  the  cigar  makers,  tailoresses  and 
seamstresses,  umbrella  sewers,  cap  makers,  textile  workers,  printers, 
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burnishers,  laundresses,  and  shoe  workers.  During  this  period  there 
were  more  than  30  national  trade  unions,  but  women  were  admitted 
to  but  2  of  them,  viz,  the  international  unions  of  printers  and  cigar- 
makers.  The  women  shoe  workers,  however,  formed  a  national 
trade  union  of  their  own,  known  as  the  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin. 
The  general  organizations  of  labor  which  admitted  women  to  mem- 
bership were  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  International  Work- 
ingmen's  Association,  and  the  Eight  Hour  Leagues.  Cooperative 
and  protective  associations  were  also  formed  in  the  principal  indus- 
trial centers.  But  the  genuine  trade-union  organizations  of  women 
bent  upon  improvement  in  wages,  hours,  and  factory  conditions 
were,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  National  Union  of  Shoe 
Workers,  confined  chiefly  to  local  unions  of  the  various  trades. 

Women  cigar  makers  came  into  the  trade  in  large  numbers  during 
this  third  period  and  quickly  found  places  for  themselves,  either  as 
members  of  men's  unions  or  in  special  local  societies  of  their  own. 
In  Providence  the  female  cigar  makers  were  separately  organized  on 
an  effective  trade-union  basis  as  early  as  1864.  The  greatest  member- 
ship and  union  strength,  however,  was  developed  among  the  women 
cigar  makers  of  New  York  City,  where  after  1867,  as  a  result  of  the 
Austro-Prussian  war,  which  destroyed  the  tobacco  factories  of 
Bohemia,  more  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  trade  were 
women. 

The  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  were  unable,  on  account  of  the 
entrance  into  the  trade  of  many  thousands  of  "war  widows,"  who 
swelled  the  supply  far  beyond  the  demand,  to  form  any  very  effective 
organizations  during  this  period.  In  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Boston  temporary 
unions  were  formed  largely  through  the  efforts  of  sympathetic 
outsiders,  but  these  organizations  drifted  almost  immediately  into 
schemes  for  cooperative  manufacture,  which  in  turn  met  with  but 
temporary  success. 

The  burnishers  of  Brooklyn  furnished,  in  1868,  a  solitary  example  of 
unionism  among  the  women  in  that  trade.  In  1869  a  union  of  female 
cap  makers  in  New  York  prosecuted  a  successful  strike  in  28  shops 
of  that  city.  The  umbrella  sewers'  union,  of  New  York,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  numbered  800  members,  and  a  few  years  later  so  im- 
pressed an  English  woman  who  investigated  its  work  that  she  re- 
turned to  London  and  devoted  her  time  and  talents  to  the  building 
up  of  similar  associations  among  the  working  girls  of  various  trades. 

The  textile  mill  girls,  weakened  in  cooperative  spirit  by  the  influx 
of  thousands  of  Irish  immigrants  of  lower  standards,  who  came  in 
after  the  industrial  depression  of  1849,  scarcely  found  it  possible  to 
organize  at  all  during  this  period.  They  joined  in  a  number  of 
strikes,  most  of  which  failed,  and  they  won  the  sympathy  of  many 
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outsiders,  including  President  Lincoln,  but  aside  from  a  most  spec- 
tacular victory  of  the  Fall  River  weavers  in  1875  their  organization 
history  during  this  period  is  hardly  noteworthy. 

The  women  printers,  however,  distinguished  themselves  during 
this  period  above  all  others.  They  formed  strong  unions  of  their 
own  and  then  by  combined  action  forced  their  way  into  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union.  In  1869  the  first  charter  granted 
by  any  men's  trade  union  to  women  in  the  same  trade,  was  secured  by 
the  Women's  Typographical  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York.  The  presi- 
dent of  this  local  union,  Miss  Augusta  Lewis,  was  elected  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  international  organization,  a  distinction  unique 
in  the  annals  of  the  craft. 

For  pure  trade  unionism  in  successful  operation  among  women 
the  laundry  workers  of  Troy  were  easily  the  most  notable.  In  1866 
they  were  strong  enough  to  contribute  $1,000  to  sustain  the  iron 
molders  then  on  a  strike,  and  during  the  next  three  years  they 
increased  wages,  reduced  the  hours  of  labor,  and  secured  greatly 
improved  conditions.  The  union  in  1868  had  about  400  members,  and 
so  effective  was  its  work  that  the  National  Labor  Union  in  annual 
convention  appointed  its  president,  Miss  Kate  Mullaney,  national 
organizer  of  women,  the  first  appointment  of  the  kind  in  American 
labor  history. 

The  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,  the  only  national  trade  union  of 
women  which  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  was  composed  of  two 
or  three  dozen  local  lodges  of  shoe  workers  scattered  across  the 
country  from  Maine  to  California.  The  national  conventions  from 
1869  to  1872  were  well  attended.  In  1870  as  many  as  30  delegates 
from  13  local  unions  in  6  different  States  met  and  joined  forces  in 
a  special  effort  to  secure  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  In  common 
with  practically  all  of  the  other  trade  unions  these  organizations  of 
women  virtually  disappeared  with  the  coming  of  the  industrial  de- 
pression in  1873.  From  this  time  on  there  was  little  organization 
activity  among  the  women  workers  of  any  trade  until  in  the  early 
eighties  they  were  reinspired  by  the  principles  and  leaders  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

The  development  and  admission  of  women's  local  assemblies  under 
the  Knights  of  Labor  extend  through  the  fourth  period  from  1880 
to  the  present  time.  For  the  first  time  in  American  labor  history 
women  were  encouraged  by  a  large  general  organization  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  movement  on  an  equal  footing  with  men.  Although 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  years  of  its  greatest  influence,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  stood  squarely  for  the  organization  of  mixed 
assemblies  on  the  ground  that  such  intermingling  of  representatives 
of  various  trades  would  tend  to  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  solid- 
arity of  labor,  it  never  insisted  upon  an  intermingling  of  the  sexes, 
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and  the  first  women's  union  formed  under  the  order  was  composed 
of  representatives  of  a  single  trade.  Of  all  the  women's  trades  rep- 
resented in  the  organization  (and  every  conceivable  branch  of  indus- 
try was  included)  the  shoe  workers  were  most  prominent  and  the  best 
paid.  Many  of  them  had  been  trained  for  united  action  under  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,  and  they  were  strongly  influenced,  too,  by 
the  male  leadership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  was  drawn  to  no 
small  degree  from  the  shoemakers'  craft. 

The  first  women's  local  assembly  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  was 
organized  in  September,  1881.  Several  new  unions  were  added 
during  the  following  year,  and  the  number  increased  steadily  until 
May,  1886,  when  27  locals  composed  entirely  of  women  were  added 
during  a  single  month.  Then  the  decline  began  and  during  the  next 
half  dozen  years  practically  the  whole  strength  of  female  unionism 
under  the  Knights  of  Labor  disappeared.  In  1888  the  total  female 
membership  was  estimated  at  less  than  12,000.  Two  years  earlier, 
during  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  more  than  that  number  of  women 
were  enrolled  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  alone.  Massachusetts, 
however,  furnished  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
order,  and  in  Massachusetts  there  was  but  one  woman  unionist  for 
every  seven  organized  men.  With  due  allowance  for  preponderance 
of  woman  in  the  Bay  State  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  total  member- 
ship of  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  ever  exceeded  50,000. 

The  recent  history  of  women's  unions,  under  the  dominant  leader- 
ship of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  treated  in  detail  in  a 
separate  study. 

From  this  study  of  the  history  of  women  in  trade  unions,  begin- 
ning in  1825  and  extending  down  to  the  present  year,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  avoid  the  following  conclusions: 

Women's  unions,  until  the  last  generation  at  least,  have  been 
ephemeral  in  character.  They  have  usually  been  organized  in  time 
of  strikes,  and  frequently  they  have  disappeared  upon  the  settlement 
of  the  industrial  disputes  which  called  them  into  being. 

The  women's  unions,  moreover,  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  those 
of  the  men,  have  been  developed  and  influenced  by  leadership  from 
without  the  ranks  of  the  wage-earners.  This  external  leadership  has 
often  furnished  elements  of  weakness  to  the  pure  trade-union  move- 
ment among  women,  but  it  has  also  furnished  necessary  support  as 
unselfish  and  inspiring  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  annals  of 
the  development  of  our  industrial  or  political  democracy. 

External  leadership  has  often  been  necessary  in  furnishing  initial 
direction  and  financial  support.  It  has  frequently  induced  and  sus- 
tained the  movement  until  a  growing  sense  of  independence  and  an 
understanding  of  personal  rights  enabled  the  women  wage-earners 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  10 2 
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to  act  together  on  their  own  account.  On  the  other  hand,  external 
leadership  has  often  worked  injury  to  the  trade-union  women  by 
drawing  them  away  from  plans  for  immediate  advantages,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  more  remote  and  less  tangible  schemes  for  universal 
reform. 

To  the  organizer  of  women  into  trade  unions  is  furnished  all  of 
the  common  obstacles  familiar  to  the  organizer  of  male  wage-earners, 
including  shortsighted  individual  self-interest,  ignorance,  poverty, 
indifference,  and  lack  of  cooperative  training.  But  to  the  organizer 
of  women  is  added  another  and  most  disconcerting  problem.  When 
men  marry  they  usually  become  more  definitely  attached  to  the  trade 
and  to  the  community  and  to  their  labor  union.  Women  as  a  rule 
drop  out  of  the  trade  and  out  of  the  union  when  marriage  takes  them 
out  of  the  struggle  for  economic  independence. 

In  spite  of  peculiar  obstacles,  however,  women  in  trade  unions 
have  succeeded  in  resisting  unfavorable  conditions.  They  have  by 
trade-union  methods  won  occasional  strikes  for  a  shorter  workday. 
Wages  have  been  maintained  or  even  raised  at  times.  The  condi- 
tions of  work  have  been  improved.  But  in  the  history  of  working 
women's  organizations  through  the  sixty-five  years  preceding  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  greatest  success  in  securing  per- 
manent improvement  has  apparently  not  come  through  the  agency 
of  the  strike,  necessary  as  that  weapon  may  be  at  times  to  compel 
the  attention  of  indifferent  or  selfish  employers.  The  greatest  result 
shown  by  the  history  of  the  trade-union  movement  among  women,  so 
for  as  discovered  in  this  investigation,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a 
united  stand  for  protective  legislation.  In  this  campaign  for  pro- 
tective legislation  the  trade  unions  of  women  have  been  most  effective 
agencies  for  educating  and  organizing  the  working  women. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  ORGANIZATION,  1825  TO  1840. 
GENERAL   CHARACTERISTICS   OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  first  period  in  American  trade  unionism  begins  practically 
with  the  year  1825  and  extends  to  1840.  It  was  a  period  of  experi- 
ment, of  temporary  successes,  of  humanitarian  awakenings,  of  new 
agitations.  The  year  1825  marked  the  beginning  of  the  first  extensive 
strikes  for  the  ten-hour  day.  In  1827,  in  Philadelphia,  the  first  city 
federation  of  labor,  the  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associations,  was 
organized.  In  January  of  the  following  year  the  first  wage-earners' 
paper,  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  was  established  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  same  time  in  the  same  city  the  first  labor  party  was  formed. 
In  New  York,  in  1834,  the  first  national  trade  union  was  organized, 
and  for  three  years  it  brought  together  in  annual  convention  the 
scattered  representatives  of  organized  labor,  until  the  panic  of  1837 
brought  the  movement  to  an  abrupt  close.  But  in  the  meantime  trade 
unionism  had  induced  many  reforms.  Among  the  questions  dis- 
cussed were  popular  education,  public  lands,  prison  labor,  immigra- 
tion, and  child  labor.  Another  problem,  the  position  and  influence 
of  women  in  industry,  was  already  pressing  for  solution.  The  labor 
of  women  had  become  an  important  feature  in  industrial  life,  and 
with  the  beginning  of  the  general  trade-union  movement  organiza- 
tions of  female  wage-earners  were  formed. 

STRIKES  AND  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Indications  of  protective  organization  among  the  tailoresses  of 
New  York  are  found  as  early  as  April,  1825.  (a)  Newspapers  of  other 
cities,  commenting  upon  this  effort  of  the  young  women  tailoresses. 
predicted  that  their  meetings  would  result  in  a  "  turn-out  for  higher 
wages."  (&)  But  the  novelty  of  the  situation  at  that  time  was  plainly 
reflected  in  the  editorial  exclamation :  "  What  next !  " 

At  this  time  the  work  of  women  in  factories  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  cotton  mills,  and  the  possibilities  for  dramatic  situations 
where  hundreds  of  young  women  were  crowded  together  during  the 
long  hours  of  the  day  did  not  fail  to  furnish  "  riot "  stories  for  the 

0  Evening  Post,  New  York,  April  12,  1825. 

6  Freeman's  Journal,  Philadelphia,  April  19,  1825. 
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press.  The  cotton-mill  girls,  while  less  successful  in  their  strikes 
and  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  labor  organizations,  greatly  outnum- 
bered their  sisters  who  in  more  quiet  and  isolated  fashion  made 
their  living  by  sewing  clothing,  umbrellas,  books,  and  shoes. 

COTTON-MILL  OPERATIVES. 

The  girls  in  the  cotton  factories  in  those  days  were  recruited  largely 
from  the  daughters  of  native  New  England  professional  and  farmer 
folk.  Many  of  them  taught  school  during  part  of  the  year.  They 
felt  and  displayed  thoroughly  developed  signs  of  independence.  But 
the  sight  of  women  working  in  factories  and  living  in  boarding 
houses  was  new,  even  to  New  England.  When  they  went  on  a  strike 
and  at  a  signal  from  their  leader  poured  out  through  the  factory 
doors  and  marched  a  thousand  strong,  singing  and  shouting,  through 
the  streets  of  quiet  New  England  towns,  they  caused  astonishment. 
Their  speeches  and  resolutions  and  carefully  drafted  trade-union  con- 
stitutions also  caused  astonishment. 

Since  the  cotton  industry  has  been  preeminently  the  historic  one 
for  American  working  women,  and  since  the  contemporary  news- 
paper notices  reflect  with  unusual  clearness  the  early  development  of 
organized  activity  among  the  women  in  the  cotton  mills,  the  study  of 
the  early  organizations  of  the  various  kinds  of  sewing  women  is  post- 
poned for  the  present  in  order  to  trace  the  history  of  the  earliest 
women's  unions  in  the  cotton  factories. 

It  was  not  until  1828  that  the  movement  assumed  proportions 
sufficiently  large  or  spectacular  to  attract  the  general  notice  of  ordi- 
nary daily  newspapers.  In  July,  1828,  there  was  a  strike  in  the  cot- 
ton factories  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  The  various  newspaper  accounts  of 
this  disturbance  vary  somewhat  in  details,  but  from  reports  sent  in 
by  employers  and  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,(a)  it  is 
apparent  that  the  difficulty  arose  over  a  change  in  the  dinner  hour 
from  12  to  1  o'clock.  The  employers  argued  that  this  change  would 
add  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  factory  children,  owing  to  a 
more  equal  division  of  time  between  their  meals.  The  children, 
apparently  including  a  large  number  of  girls,  disliked  the  new  ar- 
rangement and  promptly  marched  out  at  12  o'clock,  "huzzaing." 
Encouraged  by  their  parents  and  guardians  they  turned  the  after- 
noon into  an  unexpected  half  holiday.  The  next  morning  found  the 
strike  extended  to  carpenters,  masons,  and  machinists  in  a  general 
demand  for  a  ten-hour  day.(6) 

0  July  29,  August  1,  5,  and  8,  1828,  and  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser, 
August  4,  1828. 

6  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  Philadelphia,  August  2,  1828,  and  Poulson's  American 
Daily  Advertiser,  August  4,  1828. 
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The  employers  then  united  and  determined  to  "  teach  the  children 
the  necessity  of  civility  and  obedience."  In  about  a  week  the  children 
returned  to  work  "  perfectly  docile  and  apparently  sorry  for  their 
conduct."  In  the  meantime  great  excitement  was  caused  by  rumors 
that  the  employers  had  sent  to  Newark  for  a  company  of  militia  to 
protect  their  buildings  and  machinery.  Free-trade  papers  were  de- 
lighted and  held  the  protective  tariff  system  responsible  for  this  intro- 
duction into  our  country  of  "  riot  and  disorder,"  then  painfully  com- 
mon in  the  manufacturing  centers  of  England. 

As  soon  as  quiet  had  been  restored  the  employers  restablished  the 
hour  of  12  for  dinner,  but  discharged  the  ringleaders  of  the  strike. 

DOVER,  N.  H. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  (1828),  there  was  a  strike  of  cotton- 
mill  operatives  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  which  involved  three  or  four  hundred 
girls  and  women.  This  strike,  according  to  one  indignant  writer 
in  the  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  (a)  "  formed  the  subject  of  a  squib,  prob- 
ably for  half  the  newspapers  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  The  circum- 
stance of  three  or  four  hundred  girls  or  women  marching  out  of  their 
factory  in  a  procession  and  firing  off  a  lot  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
facetious  advertisement  of  the  factory  agent  for  two  or  three  hundred 
better  behaved  women  made,  altogether,  a  comical  story  quite  worth 
telling." 

Another  Philadelphia  paper  (?)  said:  "The  late  strike  and  grand 
public  march  of  the  female  operatives  in  New  Hampshire  exhibit 
the  Yankee  sex  in  a  new  and  unexpected  light.  By  and  by  the  gov- 
ernor may  have  to  call  out  the  militia  to  prevent  a  gynecocracy." 
Few  papers  gave  the  reasons  for  the  turnout,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
trouble  came  on  account  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  several  new  factory 
regulations.  These  "  obnoxious  regulations  "  were  seven  in  number, 
and  on  account  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  early  complaints  of 
women  factory  workers,  are  here  quoted  in  full : 

First.  No  person  will  be  admitted  within  the  yard,  except  on  busi- 
ness, without  permission  from  an  agent. 

Second.  The  bell  to  call  the  people  to  their  work  will  be  rung  five 
minutes  and  tolled  five  minutes;  at  the  last  stroke  the  entrance  will 
be  closed  and  a  fee  of  12J  cents  exacted  of  anyone  for  whom  it  may 
be  opened. 

Third.  No  person  can  be  allowed  to  leave  work  without  permission 
from  their  overseer. 

No  talking  can  be  permitted  while  at  work,  except  on  business. 

Spirituous  liquor,  smoking,  nor  any  kind  of  amusement  will  be 
allowed  in  the  workshops,  yards,  or  factories. 

n  January  17,  1829. 

6  National  Gazette,  January  7,  1829. 
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Fourth.  To  preserve  the  present  high  character  of  our  profession 
and  give  the  enemies  of  domestic  manufactures  no  cause  of  exulta- 
tion, a  strictly  moral  conduct  is  required  from  everyone.  Gambling, 
drinking,  or  any  other  debaucheries  will  procure  the  immediate  and 
disgraceful  dismissal  of  the  individual. 

Fifth.  Self-respect,  it  is  expected,  will  induce  everyone  to  be  as 
constant  in  attendance  on  some  place  of  divine  worship  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Sixth.  All  those  that  faithfully  perform  their  duty,  have  pre- 
vented as  far  as  possible  the  waste  or  destruction  of  the  company's 
property,  and  wish  to  leave  their  employ  may,  by  giving  fourteen 
days'  notice  of  their  intention,  receive  a  certificate  that  they  are 
regularly  discharged  at  their  own  request. 

Seventh.  Those  who  take  jobs  will  be  considered  as  overseers  of 
the  persons  employed  by  them,  and  subject  to  these  rules. 

The  agent  is  desirous  of  cultivating  the  most  friendly  feeling 
among  all  the  members  of  this  establishment,  and  while  on  the  one 
hand  a  rigid  attention  to  duty  and  observance  of  these  regulations 
and  any  other  that  may  be  found  necessary  to  establish,  which  do  not 
affect  their  rights  as  citizens,  will  be  required,  he  assures  the  indi- 
viduals under  his  charge  that  it  will  give  him  pleasure  to  be  of 
service  to  them.  (°) 

The  second  of  these  regulations,  imposing  a  fine  upon  those  who 
might  be  delayed  even  one  moment  in  getting  to  work  in  the  morning, 
and  the  sixth,  with  its  suggestion  of  a  possible  black  list,  were  the 
ones  most  distasteful  to  these  Dover  factory  girls.  Male  newspaper 
writers,  however,  cast  aspersions  against  the  supposed  loquacity  of 
all  members  of  the  opposite  sex  and  led  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
opposition  of  the  factory  girls  was  entirely  directed  against  the 
clause  in  the  third  resolution,  which  placed  an  injunction  upon  their 
right  to  talk. 

Inscriptions  and  placards  and  even  bits  of  poetry  were  directed 
against  employers  by  these  early  women  strikers.  One  New  York 
paper  particularly  emphasized  this  feature  in  an  account  stating  that 
"  The  aggrieved  female  '  operatives '  paraded  the  town  in  the  re- 
ceived manner,  with  flags  and  inscriptions ;  but,  being  soon  made  sen- 
sible of  their  folly,  returned,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  their  work."(&) 
To  which  another  writer,  apparently  in  sympathy  with  the  working 
women,  retorted  with  reference  to  these  employers :  "  What  Spartan 
mothers  will  their  factory  girls  make  who  have  been  trained  to  sink 
all  the  rights  of  human  nature  to  qualify  them  to  watch  a  cotton 
thread." (c)  It  was  apparently  in  reference  to  this  strike  that  Seth 

a  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  January  17,  1829 ;  Paulson's  American  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, January  6,  1829 ;  Boston  Commercial  Gazette,  January  5,  1829 ;  and  Free 
Trade  Advocate,  January  31,  1829. 

6  New  York  American,  January  5,  1829. 

c  "  Mallet,"  in  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  January  17,  1829. 
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Luther,  quoting  John  Quincy  Adams,  exclaimed:  "How  delightful 
to  live  in  '  a  principality  of  the  destitute,  a  palace  of  the  poor!'  "(fl) 
That  the  factory  girls  themselves  had  no  mind  for  such  submission 
is  apparent.  They  voiced  their  defiant  protests  in  no  uncertain 
words.  When  prose  seemed  unsatisfactory,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
indulge  in  poetry.  "  Equally  stirring  and  equally  essential  in  the 
properly  conducted  strike  of  the  day,"  says  one  writer,  "  was  the 
verse."  That  it  lent  itself  most  readily  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  at 
the  time  of  the  Dover  strike  is  apparent  from  the  question:  Who 
among  the  Dover  girls  could — 

Ever  bear, 

The  shocking  fate  of  slaves  to  share ?(6) 

A  second  strike  among  the  cotton- factory  girls  of  Dover  occurred 
during  February  and  March,  1834.  It  was  caused  by  a  reduction  of 
wages  and  involved  800  women.  (c)  The  New  York  Transcript  (*)  as- 
serted that  the  girls  had  formed  a  trade  union  for  mutual  support,  in 
spite  of  the  "  conditions  on  which  help  is  hired  by  the  Cocheco  Manu- 
facturing Company."  This  firm  on  February  28,  1834,  advertised 
for  "  five  hundred  females."  One  condition  required  applicants  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  work  for  such  wages  "  as  the  company  may  see 
fit  to  pay  and  be  subject  to  the  fines  imposed  by  the  company." (e) 
Other  clauses  bound  them  to  accept  monthly  payments  of  wages  and 
to  forfeit  two  weeks'  pay  if  they  left  their  employment  without  first 
giving  a  fortnight's  notice  and  securing  the  permission  of  an  agent 
of  the  company. 

The  most  significant  requirement,  however,  was  as  follows:  "We 
also  agree  not  to  be  engaged  in  any  combination  whereby  the  work 
may  be  impeded  or  the  company's  interest  in  any  work  injured;  if 
we  do,  we  agree  to  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  company  the  amount  of 
wages  that  may  be  due  to  us  at  the  time."(e)  This  effort  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  trade  unionism  among  the  women  is  the  first  instance 
of  which  we  have  record  where  employers  forced  upon  women  em- 
ployees the  dreaded  "  ironclad  oath."  Its  use  at  this  early  date  indi- 
cates that  working  women  had  made  much  greater  progress  toward 
organization  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 

To  the  advertisements  of  the  company  announcing  employment  for 
"  five  hundred  females  "  the  strikers  replied  next  day  as  follows : 

GIRLS  ON  HAND. — There  are  now  five  hundred  of  us  in  the  town  of 
Dover,  who  are  now  at  work  for  ourselves,  but  might  possibly  answer 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  "  Cocheco  Manufacturing  Company,  at 

0  Seth  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen,  first  edition,  1832,  p.  17. 

»  Boston  Transcript,  March  6,  1834. 

c  Boston  Courier,  March  5,  1834. 

*  March  13,  1834. 

"The  Man,  New  York,  March  11,  1834. 
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Dover,  N.  H.,"  excepting  that  we  will  not  consent  to  work  at  the 
reduced  tariff  of  wages  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  March  instant, 
or  even  one  mill  less  than  the  wages  lately  given.  We  would  just- 
say  to  our  sex  in  the  country  that  we  are  not  to  live  here  long  with- 
out plenty  of  work. 

A  New  York  daily  trade-union  paper,  in  republishing  this  mani- 
festo, added : 

We  beseech  the  farmers  of  our  country  not  to  permit  their  daugh- 
ters to  go  into  the  mills  at  all,  in  any  place  under  the  present  regula- 
tions, if  they  value  the  life  and  health  of  their  children.  (a) 

The  Dover  factory  girls  on  this  occasion,  probably  chastened  by 
public  disapproval  of  their  conduct  of  five  years  before,  "  instead  of 
forming  processions  and  parading  the  streets,  to  the  amusement  of  a 
crowd  of  gaping  idlers,  confined  themselves  for  the  most  part  within 
their  respective  boarding  houses."  (6)  They  did  hold  in  the  court- 
house, however,  probably  on  March  1,  a  meeting  composed  of  between 
600  and  TOO  girls,  and  unanimously  adopted  a  series  of  strong  reso- 
lutions. In  these  resolutions  they  declared  they  would  never  con- 
sent to  work  at  the  reduced  wages,  and  viewed  "  with  feelings  of 
indignation "  the  efforts  of  their  employers  to  place  upon  those 
least  able  to  bear  it  the  effect  of  the  "  unusual  pressure  of  the  time/' 
Many  of  them,  they  said,  were  far  from  home,  parents,  and  friends, 
and  only  by  strict  economy  and  untiring  industry  had  they  been 
able  to  lay  up  anything. 

In  two  concluding  resolutions  they  expressed  their  feeling  toward 
their  employers  and  the  unfriendly  newspapers.  "  We  view,"  they 
said,  "  both  the  ungenerous  accusation  of  our  effecting  '  riotous  com- 
binations '  and  the  poor  compliment  of  our  being  '  otherwise  respect- 
able' with  like  feelings  of  contempt,  and  consider  them  both  as  in 
the  last  degree  insulting  to  the  daughters  of  freemen.  However 
freely  the  epithet  of  '  factory  slaves '  may  be  bestowed  upon  us,  we 
will  never  deserve  it  by  a  base  and  cringing  submission  to  proud 
wealth  or  haughty  insolence." (c) 

They  voted  to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  the  expenses  of  those  who  did 
not  have  the  means  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  12  to  communicate  the  result  of  the  meeting  to  the  girls 
employed  in  the  factories  at  Great  Falls,  Newmarket,  and  Lowell. 
Finally,  they  arranged  to  have  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  pub- 
lished in  the  Dover  Gazette  and  New  Hampshire  Globe  "  and  in  all 
other  papers  printed  in  this  State  whose  editors  are  opposed  to  the 
system  of  slavery  attempted  to  be  established  in  our  manufacturing 
establishments."  ( c) 

°The  Man,  March  11,  1834. 

6  Dover  (N.  H.)   Gazette,  quoted  in  The  Man,  March  8,  3  834. 

«  The  Man,  March  8,  1834. 
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LOWELL,  MASS. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Lowell  factory  women  had  a 
permanont  organization  during  this  period,  but  the  New  York  Tran- 
script (a)  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  it  was  in  imitation  of  the 
Lowell  example  that  the  Dover  girls  went  out  on  strike  and  formed 
a  trade  union. in  1834.  It  is  known,  too,  that  in  March,  1834,  "  a  large 
number  of  females  engaged  in  productive  employments  "  in  Lowell 
assembled  to  listen  to  an  address  by  the  editor  of  the  New  England 
Artizan.  New  England's  leading  trade-union  paper,  who  urged  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  eight-hour  day. (b) 

The  first  strike  of  Lowell  cotton-mill  women  of  which  we  have 
record  occurred  in  February,  1834.  It  was  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in  wages — affecting  mainly  the 
women — to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  March. (c)  Said  the  Lowell  Jour- 
nal:(') 

It  was  proposed' some  time  since  to  make  a  very  small  reduction 
in  the  wages  of  all  the  hands  on  the  first  of  March,  and  notices  to 
that  effect  were  posted  in  the  mills.  This  caused  much  grumbling 
among  the  girls,  and  though  it  was  intended  to  reduce  gradually,  the 
directors  thought  better,  in  consequence  of  the  untimely  discontent, 
to  make  the  whole  reduction,  that  might  be  necessary  in  any  event,  at 
once,  and  save  all  future  controversy,  leaving  everyone  to  go  or  stay 
at  the  reduced  prices.  The  girls  resented  this  reduction  and  they 
held  several  meetings  or  caucuses,  at  which  a  young  woman  presided, 
who  took  an  active  part  in  persuading  her  associates  to  give  notice 
that  they  should  quit  the  mills  and  to  induce  them  to  "  make  a  run  " 
on  the  Lowell  bank  and  the  savings  bank,(e)  which  they  did. 

On  Friday  morning  the  young  woman (f)  referred  to  was  dismissed 
by  the  agent  from  her  place  in  the  mill  where  she  worked,  and  on 
leaving  the  office,  after  receiving  "  a  bill  of  her  time,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  waved  her  calash  in  the  air  as  a  signal  to  the  others,  who  were 
watching  from  the  windows,  when  they  immediately  "  struck  "  and 
assembled  around  her  in  despite  of  the  overseers. 

The  number  soon  increased  to  nearly  eight  hundred.  A  procession 
was  formed  and  they  marched  about  the  town,  to  the  amusement  of 
a  mob  of  idlers  and  boys.  *  *  We  are  told  that  one  of  the  lead- 

ers mounted  a  stump  and  made  a  flaming  Mary  Wollstonecraft  speech 
on  the  rights  of  women  and  the  iniquities  of  the  "monied  aristoc- 
racy," which  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  her  auditors,  and  they 
determined  to  "  have  their  own  way,  if  they  died  for  it."  The  Lowell 
Journal  of  Saturday  is  silent  on  the  subject,  from  which  we  are  dis- 

0  March  13,  1834. 

6  The  Man,  March  26,  1834,  p.  117,  quoted  from  New  England  Artizan. 
cThe  Man,  February  20,  1834,  quoted  from  Boston  Transcript. 
A  Quoted  in  Essex  Tribune,  February  22,  1834. 

eThe  Lowell  banks  were  obliged  to  send  to  Boston  for  specie. — The  Man, 
February  22,  1834. 

f  She  organized  the  women  strikers  at  Dover  a  few  days  earlier. 
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posed  to  believe  that  the  reports  current  in  this  city  are  exaggerated, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  principal  facts  as  stated.  (°) 

The  number  on  strike  is  here  given  as  "  nearly  eight  hundred,"  but 
three  days  later  The  Man  (N.  Y.)  reported  that  2,000  girls  had 
turned  out  at  Lowell,  and  that  "more  have  given  notice  that  they 
shall  leave  on  the  1st  of  March  unless  their  reasonable  demands  are 
acceded  to."(6) 

On  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  strike,  the  following  procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  striking  women : 

Issued  by  the  ladies  who  were  lately  employed  in  the  factories  at 
Lowell  to  their  associates,  they  having  left  their  former  employ- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  proposed  reduction  in  their  wages  from 
12  to  25  per  cent,  to  take  effect  on  the  -first  of  March. 

UNION  is  POWER. — Our  present  object  is  to  have  union  and  exer- 
tion, and  we  remain  in  possession  of  our  own  unquestionable  rights. 
We  circulate  this  paper,  wishing  to  obtain  the  names  of  all  who 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  our  patriotic  ancestors,  who  preferred  privation 
to  bondage  and  parted  with  all  that  renders  life  desirable — and  even 
life  itself — to  produce  independence  for  their  children.  The  oppress- 
ing hand  of  avarice  would  enslave  us,  and  to  gain  their  object  they 
very  gravely  tell  us  of  the  pressure  of  the  times ;  this  we  are  already 
sensible  of  and  deplore  it.  If  any  are  in  want  of  assistance,  the 
ladies  will  be  compassionate  and  assist  them,  but  we  prefer  to  have 
the  disposing  of  our  charities  in  our  own  hands,  and,  as  we  are  free, 
we  would  remain  in  possession  of  what  kind  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  remain  daughters  of  freemen  still. 

All  who  patronize  this  effort  we  wish  to  have  discontinue  their 
labor  until  terms  of  reconciliation  are  made. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  not  go  back  into  the  mills  to  work  unless 
our  wages  are  continued  to  us  as  they  have  been. 

Resolved,  That  none  of  us  will  go  back  unless  they  receive  us  all 
as  one. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  have  not  money  enough  to  carry  them  home 
that  they  shall  be  supplied. 

Let  oppression  shrug  her  shoulders, 

And  a  haughty  tyrant  frown, 
And  little  upstart  Ignorance 

In  mockery  look  down. 
Yet  I  value  not  the  feeble  threats 

Of  Tories  in  disguise, 
While  the  flag  of  Independence 
O'er  our  noble  nation  flies.  (c) 

According  to  the  Lowell  Journal, (d)  however,  the  next  day — 

became  a  day  of  repentance  to  many,  and  they  would  gladly  have 
returned  to  their  business  but  for  a  pledge,  cunningly  devised,  that 

•  The  Man,  February  20,  1834,  and  Boston  Transcript,  February  17,  1834. 
»  The  Man,  February  23,  1834,  p.  19. 

cThe  Man,  February  22,  1834,  and  Boston  Transcript,  February  18,  1834. 
Also  quoted  in  New  York  Sun,  March  20  and  21. 

*  Quoted  in  Essex  Tribune,  February  22,  1834. 
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each  who  did  so  should  forfeit  $5  to  the  rebels.  The  Sabbath 
afforded  opportunity  for  a  little  more  cool  reflection,  and  on  Monday 
morning  a  large  concourse,  attended  by  a  parcel  of  idle  men  and 
boys,  heard  another  speech  on  the  hill  near  the  Stone  Hotel,  which 
was  followed  by  a  well-timed  prayer,  and  a  judicious  exhortation 
from  a  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  persuasion.  The  result  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  are  refused  entrance 
into  the  mills,  and  most  of  the  disaffected,  having  learned  the  truth, 
and  becoming  sensible  of  the  wicked  misrepresentations  of  which  they 
had  nearly  been  the  victims,  are  returning  to  their  work,  ready  to 
take  a  diminished  price,  and  continue  to  labor  at  waffes  which  will 
give  them  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  week 
more  than  their  board. 

The  rumors  of  this  strike  attracted  to  the  Lowell  mills  a  large 
number  of  girls  from  the  surrounding  country,  who  were  glad  to 
"come  and  share  in  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  this  place,"  to  again 
quote  the  Lowell  Journal,  (°)  The  women  strikers  were  severely 
criticized  by  the  newspapers  generally.  The  editor  of  the  Boston 
Courier  (6)  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  girls  ought  to  be 
thankful  to  be  employed  at  all.  Their  wages,  however,  according 
to  another  paper, (c)  rarely  exceeded  $2.50  a  week.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  paid  only  $1.25  a  week  for  board.  The  wages, 
even  as  reduced,  were  said  to  be  more  than  the  girls  could  get  in  any 
other  occupation  in  New  England.  (d) 

It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  girls  of  Lowell  consid- 
ered the  reduction  in  wages  only  one  of  their  grievances.  A  con- 
temporary traveler,  in  writing  of  "  combinations,"  said :  "  The  young 
ladies  of  Lowell  have  declared  they  will  no  longer  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  cotton  lord."(e)  One  of  the  girls,  too,  turned  upon 
their  accusers  and  said : 

We  do  not  estimate  our  liberty  by  dollars  and  cents;  consequently 
it  was  not  the  reduction  of  wages  alone  which  caused  the  excitement, 
but  that  haughty,  overbearing  disposition,  that  purse-proud  insolence, 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  We  beseech  them 
not  to  asperse  our  characters  or  stigmatize  us  as  disorderly  persons. (f) 

In  October,  1836,  the  Lowell  girls  struck  again,  this  time  against 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  board,  which  amounted  to  a  reduction  of 
12^  per  cent  in  wages.  (ff)  Thirteen  years  before  this,  when  the  mills 
were  first  put  into  operation  in  Lowell,  in  1823,  the  corporations 
provided  boarding  houses  and  made  it  a  condition  of  the  lease  that 

0  Quoted  in  Essex  Tribune,  February  22,  1834. 

»  March  13,  1834. 

c  The  Trades  Union,  quoted  in  The  Man,  March  4,  1834. 

d  Essex  Tribune,  February  22,  1834,  quoted  from  Lowell  Journal. 

«  Abdy,  Journal  of  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  U.  S.,  London,  1835,  p.  309. 

'The  Man,  March  20,  1834. 

*The  Star  (Lowell),  from  Transcript,  October  8,  1836. 
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no  more  than  $1.25  a  week  should  be  charged  for  the  board  of  a 
female.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  provisions  had  advanced,  and  many 
boarding-house  keepers,  the  tenants  of  the  corporations,  were  ruined 
by  this  restriction.  These  tenants  complained  bitterly,  and  the  mill 
owners,  endeavoring  to  remedy  the  matter,  "  removed  the  restric- 
tions so  far  as  to  allow  the  housekeepers  to  charge  each  female  $1.37^ 
a  week  for  her  board,  and  authorize  the  housekeepers  to  deduct  out 
of  rents,  which  would  be  due  to  the  corporations,  12J  cents  more,  thus 
making  the  pay  for  board  $1.50  a  week.  (°)  "Against  this  rise  in  the 
price  of  board  the  female  operatives  are  now  remonstrating,"  said 
the  Lowell  Courier.  "We  believe,"  the  Courier  adds,  "there  is  but 
one  opinion  and  that  is  that  the  turn-outs  are  wrong  and  their  em- 
ployers right."  (a) 

The  Lynn  Record  (6)  took  exception  to  this  a  few  days  later. 
"  These  ladies,"  said  the  editor,  "  have  been  imposed  upon  egregiously 
by  the  aristocratic  and  offensive  employers,  assuming  to  be  their  lords 
and  masters  and  dictating  to  them  not  only  what  they  shall  eat  and 
drink  and  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed,  but  when  they  shall  eat. 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  how  much  they  shall  pay  for  it."  During  the 
strike  1,200  or  1,500  Lowell  girls  marched  through  the  streets, 
singing: 

Oh !  isn't  it  a  pity  that  such  a  pretty  girl  as  I 

Should  be  sent  to  the  factory  to  pine  away  and  die? 

Oh !  I  can  not  be  a  slave ; 

I  will  not  be  a  slave, 

For  I'm  so  fond  of  liberty 

That  I  can  not  be  a  slave.  (c) 

"  The  Factory  Girls'  Association  "  numbered  2,500  members.  It 
adopted  resolutions  declaring  that  it  would  not  receive  communica- 
tions from  the  manufacturers,  except  through  the  officers  of  the  union, 
and  that  no  communication  containing  a  proscription  of  any  officer 
or  member  of  the  union  would  be  received  at  all.  "As  our  fathers 
resisted  unto  blood  the  lordly  avarice  of  the  British  ministry,  so  we. 
their  daughters,  never  will  wear  the  yoke  which  has  been  prepared 
for  us."(d) 

Before  the  end  of  the  month,  however,  the  girls  had  been  defeated, 
"being  fairly  starved  out,"  according  to  the  New  York  Era,(e)  and 
had  "  for  the  most  part  resumed  their  former  avocations."  "  But 
to  prevent  a  similar  recurrence,"  said  the  Committee  on  Female 
Labor,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Trades  Union,  in 

0  Lowell  Courier,  quoted  in  Boston  Courier,  October  7,  1836. 

»  October  12,  1836. 

c  Robinson,  H.  H.,  Loom  and  Spindle,  p.  84. 

*  Norwich  Advocate,  quoted  in  National  Laborer,  October  29,  1836. 

•  Quoted  in  National  Laborer,  October  29,  1836. 
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the    following  month,   "  they   should   immediately   adopt   energetic 
measures,  in  the  construction  of  societies  to  support  each  other."  (a) 

PATERSON,    N.    J. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  early  strike  among  the  cotton-mill 
operatives  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  in  the  summer  of  1828.  In  August, 
1835,  there  was  another  strike.  While  the  former  was  for  the  ten- 
hour  day,  the  second  involved  the  workers  in  20  cotton  mills  of 
Paterson  for  a  reduction  in  hours  from  thirteen  and  one-half  to 
eleven  per  clay.(&)  A  circular  issued  by  the  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  children  involved  in  the  strike  gives  additional  causes,  includ- 
ing the  "  store-order  system,"  excessive  fines,  and  extra  work  with- 
out extra  pay.  (c)  It  was  reported  that  this  strike  involved  as  many 
as  1,500  children  from  8  to  18  years  of  age,  who  had  been  working 
regularly  thirteen  hours  a  day.(d) 

Whether  there  was  a  regular  organization  among  the  operatives  at 
Paterson  does  not  appear,  but  men,  women,  and  children  were  on 
a  strike  together.  The  Working  Man's  Advocate  quotes  from  the 
Paterson  Courier,  "  the  organ  of  the  factory  lords,"  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  owing  to  the  number  of  those  on  strike  who  have  per- 
manently left  the  neighborhood,  "  the  inducement  of  a  certainty 
of  constant  and  profitable  employment  offers  itself  to  respectable 
young  women  to  remove  here."(e) 

By  August  24,  many  of  the  hands  had  resumed  work  "  on  the 
bosses'  terms;  that  is,  twelve  hours  per  day  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  nine  hours  on  the  Saturday,"  wrote  a  representative  of  the  strik- 
ers. "  But,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,"  he  added,  "  there  are  about  one- 
third  still  standing  out  for  the  eleven  hours  per  day."(e) 

A  further  quotation  from  the  Paterson  Courier  shows  that  the 
strike  had  then  lasted  six  weeks  and  had  cost  a  loss  in  wages  of 
$24,000,  or  $4,000  a  week.  "  Had  the  Paterson  operatives  given  due 
notice  of  their  strike,  and  struck  for  ten  hours  a  day  instead  of 
eleven,  we  fully  believe  they  would  have  been  sustained,"  said  the 
Working  Man's  Advocate,  (e)  then  the  leading  champion  of  the  ten- 
hour  day.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  strike  was  a  reduction  from 
thirteen  and  a  half  hours  to  twelve  hours  for  five  days,  and  nine  on 
Saturday.  («) 

0  Proceedings  National  Trades  Union,  in  National  Laborer,  November  12, 1836. 

6  Seth  Luther,  Address  to  the  Workingmen  of  New  England,  3d  edition,  p.  42. 

c  Thomas  Brothers:  United  States  of  North  America  as  they  are;  not  as  they 
are  Generally  Described:  Being  a  Cure  for  Radicalism,  London,  1840;  pp.  242- 
243.  Circular,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1835. 

dSt.  Louis  Commercial  Bulletin,  August  24,  1835. 

«  Working  Man's  Advocate,  New  York,  August  29,  1835. 
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PHILADELPHIA    (MANAYTJNK),   PA. 

Manayunk,  from  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  a 
cotton  manufacturing  village  in  Philadelphia  County,  tributary  to 
the  city.  It  has  been  since  1828  the  scene  of  much  labor  agitation, 
and  as  early  as  1833  we  find  evidence  of  efforts  to  organize  the 
women.  In  August  of  that  year  an  address  was  issued  (°)  by  the 
"  Manayunk  Working  People's  Committee,"  appealing  for  better 
conditions  for  men,  women,  and  children.  In  May,  1834,  two  women 
and  three  men  were  appointed  on  a  committee  to  draft  resolutions 
at  a  meeting  of  the  "  working  people,  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the 
Schuylkill  Factory  Company,  at  Manayunk."  (6) 

Long  hours  and  a  proposed  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  wages,  were 
the  chief  causes  of  complaint  named  by  the  Working  People's  Com- 
mittee in  the  summer  of  1833.  And  the  hours  were  long.  "  From  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  sunset,  being  fourteen  hours  and  a  half, 
with  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and  an  hour  for  din- 
ner, leaving  thirteen  hours  of  hard  labor,"  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 

Wages,  they  complained,  were  already  too  low,  since  it  required  the 
earnings  of  all  the  family  ("  save  only  one  small  girl  to  take  care  of 
the  house  and  provide  meals,")  to  supply  absolute  wants.  (c) 

"The  female  part  of  the  hands  employed  in  the  factories,"  said 
the  men,  "were  subject  to  the  same  burthens "  as  their  husbands  and 
brothers.  Without  the  least  allowance  for  their  sex  or  age,  it  was 
claimed,  they  were  compelled  by  the  employers  to  "  labor  and  suffer  " 
as  the  men  did,  while  those  who  had  grown  to  womanhood  could 
barely  support  themselves  by  their  industry.  (c) 

The  immediate  result  of  this  early  Philadelphia  struggle  to  main- 
tain wages  and  to  secure  shorter  hours  is  unknown,  but  the  movement 
developed,  and  later  in  the  same  year  formed  the  basis  for  the  trade 
unions  of  Pennsylvania.  Evidently  here  as  elsewhere  the  initiative  in 
organization  was  taken  by  the  men,  who  furnished  the  momentum 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  regular  processes  of  unionism,  while  the 
women,  except  in  time  of  unusual  excitement,  took  only  a  passive  part 
in  the  movement. 

Another  Manayunk  strike  in  the  spring  of  1834  also  involved  both 
men  and  women.  Early  in  March  the  employers  at  the  Schuylkill 
factory  gave  notice  that  on  the  22d  they  would  close  the  factory; 
but  on  the  10th  they  offered  to  continue  indefinitely  if  the  hands 
would  accept  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  The  whole  force  walked  out. 
Five  weeks  later,  when  the  factory  agent  called  them  together  and 

•Pennsylvania!!,  August  28,   1833. 
» Ibid.,  May  9,  1834. 
c  Ibid.,  August  28,  1833. 
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offered  to  "  run  the  machinery  "  if  they  would  "  attend  at  a  reduction 
of  15  per  cent,"  they  would  not  consent  to  be  reduced  1  cent,  "  except- 
ing one  individual,  who  was  willing  to  let  her  family  (consisting  of 
six)  work  at  the  15  per  cent  discount." 

On  April  14  "  the  hands  formerly  in  the  employ  of  the  Schuylkill 
factory  "  met  at  the  Citizens'  Hotel,  and  a  committee  of  two  women 
and  three  men  drafted  resolutions  pledging  the  strikers  to  remain 
steadfast  in  their  purpose  to  sustain  each  other,  and  to  hold  "  beneath 
contempt  "  any  man  or  woman  who  would  go  to  work  in  that  factory 
at  the  reduced  prices.  (°) 

In  the  meantime  they  had  sent  a  committee  to  collect  money  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  support  of  the  women  and  children,  many  of 
them  "  widows  and  orphans  who  had  been  unable  to  save  anything 
from  their  miserable  earnings."  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Trades 
Union.  (6)  The  strike  continued. 

Near  the  close  of  the  month  the  company  advertised  for  "fifteen 
families,"  offering  "  liberal  wages," (c)  and  again,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  strikers  sent  a  committee  as  far  as  New  York  to  collect 
further  subscriptions.  (*)  And  there  were  other  evidences  of  struggle. 
On  May  7,  1834,  the  strikers  held  a  mass  meeting  to  protest  against 
"  the  unusual  and,  as  we  believe,  unlawful  appearance  of  an  armed 
peace  officer,  apparently  called  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  few 
children  going  to  and  from  their  work."(e) 

Conditions  were  decidedly  unfavorable  for  the  success  of  this 
strike.  Factories  were  closing  down  on  all  sides  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  cotton.  Moreover,  this  particular  company  was  strug- 
gling against  great  odds,  and  offered  as  one  excuse  for  reducing  wages 
the  assertion  that  competitors  had  better  machinery.  The  strikers, 
however,  on  this  point,  passed  a  resolution  pledging  themselves  to 
advance  to  the  company  the  proposed  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in 
wages,  to  be  invested  in  needed  improvements  and  secured  to  them 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.  (e)  But  at  the  same  time  the  meeting 
emphasized  the  desirability  of  securing  work  elsewhere  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  "  toiling  from  the  dawn  of  the  day  till  the  shade  of  night 
for  that  which  will  not  procure  a  sufficiency  to  support  nature." (e) 

The  definite  results  of  this  strike  are  unknown.  One  year  later. 
John  Ferrel,  the  most  prominent  labor  leader  of  Philadelphia,  wrote 
to  Seth  Luther,  the  foremost  labor  champion  in  Boston,  saying: 

°The  Man,  April  22,  1834,  from  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Union. 
6  The  Man,  April  15,  1834. 
c  Ibid.,  May  29,  1834. 
*  Ibid.,  May  3,  1834. 
e  Pennsylvanian,  May  9,  1834. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  10 3 
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''  The  female  laborers  are  about  forming  societies  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  rude  grasp  of  avarice;  even  the  oppressed  females 
and  children  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  Manayunk  (those  brutaliz- 
ing emporiums  of  human  misery)  have  caught  the  spark  of  freedom's 
fire,  and  are  now  on  strike  for  the  hours." (°)  Again  in  1836  it  is 
recorded  that  the  females  in  some  of  the  factories  in  Manayunk  had 
struck  for  higher  wages.  (6) 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

In  September,  1836,  the  "  female  operatives,"  apparently  weavers, 
employed  in  the  factory  of  Samuel  Jamison  at  Norristown,  also 
near  Philadelphia,  went  on  a  strike,  complaining  that  they  had  "  for 
a  long  time  been  laboring  under  many  grievances,"  which  were 
increasing.  The  chief  specific  complaint  was  that  the  length  of  the 
"  cut "  was  being  increased,  and  that  they  "  knew  not  what  length 
they  were  weaving."  The  price  of  the  cut,  too,  had  been  reduced 
from  24  to  19  cents.  (c)  On  September  21  a  meeting  was  held  of  the 
"  female  operatives  in  the  factory  of  Samuel  Jamison,  and  other 
citizens  of  the  borough  of  Norristown." (c)  The  officers  of  this  meet- 
ing were  all  men,  but  the  business  of  the  evening  related  directly 
to  the  strike  of  the  female  operatives,  and  the  final  resolution  called 
for  an  adjourned  meeting  of  "  those  who  are  in  favor  of  forming  an 
association  for  their  mutual  benefit."  On  the  same  day  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Union, (c) 
and  on  October  5  this  city  central  organization  received  a  letter 
from  the  Norristown  Trade  Association  requesting  admittance. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the  association  and  it  was  after- 
wards admitted. 

As  late  as  October  8  the  women  were  still  on  a  strike,  and  another 
meeting  in  their  behalf  was  held — again  officered  by  men.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  raise  funds,  and  manufacturer  Jamison  was 
condemned  for  his  course  "  in  confining  his  labor  exclusively  to 
females,  thereby  reversing  the  laws  of  nature."  A  resolution  was 
also  passed  condemning  his  efforts  to  induce  some  of  the  females  to 
resume  their  employ  at  the  former  prices  through  the  offer  of  an 
additional  loom,  "  that  they  may  make  up,  by  increased  labor,  what 
they  lose  in  prices."^)  Power-loom  weavers  were  "advised  against 
coming  to  seek  employment  "  while  the  strike  continued. (e) 

At  that  time  the  workingmen  of  Philadelphia  were  as  strongly 
organized  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  they  are  to-day,  and 

0  The  Man,  June  29,  1835. 

6  National  Laborer,  Philadelphia,  May  7,  1836. 

clbid.,  September  24,  1836. 

*  Ibid.,  October  22,  1836. 

•Ibid.,  November  5,  1836. 
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when  the  National  Trades  Union  held  its  third  annual  convention  in 
November,  1836,  one  of  the  most  important  committees  reported  on 
female  labor.  "  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  said  this  committee,  "  a 
society  of  female  operatives  exists,  numbering  near  four  hundred, 
governed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  other  trade  societies,  which,  in 
time,  no  doubt  will  effectuate  much  good ;  and  two  or  three  other  soci- 
eties are  composed  in  part  by  females  who  have  received  a  proportion- 
ate benefit  with  the  males.  Many  means  might  be  adopted  to  bring 
females  into  societies,  but  until  it  is  done  they  have  little  hope  of 
redress. "(°) 

A  writer  in  the  National  Laborer  (b)  at  this  time  said: 

If  the  productive  laborer  received  his  just  dues,  and  every  man 
engaged  in  useful  labor  was  properly  remunerated,  the  female  por- 
tion of  their  families  would  not  need  to  leave  their  homes  and  domes- 
tic duties  to  earn  their  own  subsistence;  their  children  would  not 
go  uneducated  into  their  apprenticeship ;  we  should  have  few  deserv- 
ing poor,  for  each  family  would  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  disabled 
and  infirm  among  its  connections  comfortably,  and  with  no  degrada- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  members.  But  how  are  prices  to 
be  raised?  The  employer  will  not  voluntarily  do  it,  and  if  the 
females  unite — horror !  how  the  aristocracy  rail — anarchists,  agrari- 
ans, and  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  the  epithets  cast  upon  them  and 
all  working  people  who  belong  to  unions.  But  we  believe  the  female 
operatives  would  materially  better  their  condition  by  forming  a 
trades  union. 

STRIKES    ELSEWHERE. 

Other  strikes  and  ephemeral  unions  of  women  employed  in  cotton 
factories  are  recorded  in  the  early  newspapers.  Early  in  May,  1829, 
for  example,  60  female  weavers  left  their  employ  at  Taunton  on 
account  of  an  attempted  reduction  of  wrages,  and  three  factories  were 
partially  closed  down  in  consequence.  (c) 

In  1834,  especially,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  strikes  of 
females  in  New  England  factories,  (d)  and  at  Exeter  the  girls  who  had 
"  worked  till  eight  for  pay  until  half  past  seven,"  secured  "  a  promise 
that  the  foreman's  watch  should  be  regulated."  (e) 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  March  25,  1836,  contains  the 
following  paragraph : 

The  factory  girls  of  Amesbury  have  had  a  flare-up,  and  turned 
out.  *  *  *  The  girls  were  told  they  must  tend  two  looms  in  future, 
*  *  *  without  any  advance  of  wages.  They  proceeded 

to  the  Baptist  vestry,  chose  officers,  and  passed  resolutions,  pledging 

0  National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836. 
6  Ibid.,  January  14,  1837. 

c  Paulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser,  May  12,  1829;  National  Gazette,  May 
11,  1829 ;  and  Boston  Columbian  Centinel.  May  9,  1829. 
*  New  York  Transcript,  March  28,  1834. 
e  New  York  American,  December  5,  1834,  quoted  from  Essex  News-Letter. 
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themselves,  under  a  forfeiture  of  $5,  that  they  would  not  go  back 
without  all.  The  agent  finding  them  determined  to  persevere,  sent 
a  written  notice  that  they  might  come  back ! 

There  were  several  other  strikes  of  cotton  mill  girls  in  this  early 
period,  for  example,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  October,  1836,  and  at 
Chester  Creek,  Pa.,  in  the  same  month,  but,  judging  from  a  systematic 
study  of  contemporary  records,  it  is  believed  that  in  the  foregoing 
accounts  mention  has  been  made  of  practically  all  of  the  early  at- 
tempts to  organize  factory  women  in  the  cotton  industry. 

TAILORESSES  AND  SEAMSTRESSES. 

The  peculiar  conditions  under  which  tailoresses  and  seamstresses 
work  have  resulted  in  periodical  protests  and  newspaper  publicity 
from  the  year  1825  to  the  present  day.  The  evils  of  sweat-shop  labor 
have  appealed  not  only  to  the  poorly  paid.  Garments  made  under 
insanitary  conditions  have  led  to  popular  agitation  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  health.  This  twofold  agitation  for  higher  wages  and 
sanitary  conditions  began  with  the  development  of  the  sweat-shop 
system,  and  usually  the  two  purposes  of  agitation  have  been  insep- 
arable. 

NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  tailoresses  of  New  York  were 
holding  meetings  as  early  as  April,  1825.  Again,  in  February,  1831, 
we  read  that  "the  tailoresses  of  New  York  have  lately  clubbed  to- 
gether for  self-protection  against  the  inevitable  consequences  of  re- 
duced and  inadequate  wages." (°)  The  secretary  of  their  organization, 
Mrs.  Lavinia  Waight,  made  a  speech  asserting  that  females  are  gen- 
erally oppressed  and  complaining  that  "they  are  incapacitated  for 
the  dulies  of  legislation.  "(c)  In  fact,  she  seems  to  have  made  a  real 
declaration  of  "  woman's  wrongs,"  which  the  Boston  Transcript  criti- 
cizes as  "  clamorous  and  unfeminine  declarations  of  personal  rights, 
which  it  is  obvious  a  wise  Providence  never  destined  her  to  ex- 
ercise.*^0) 

"  They  can  undoubtedly  effect  much  by  honest  combination,  which 
they  would  never  have  realized  whilst  acting  in  an  independent  and 
mutually  irresponsible  condition,"  wrote  this  editor.  "  But,"  he  adds, 
"  when  they  came  together  they  should  have  left  the  bitterness  of 
their  spirit  at  home,  to  quarrel,  if  it  would  so  be,  with  their  scissors 
and  pincushions,  their  tape  and  foot  stoves."  (a) 

Whether  a  strike  accompanied  the  formation  of  this  union  is  not 
known,  but  four  months  later,  in  June,  1831,  the  United  Tailoresses' 
Society  went  on  strike  for  an  elaborate  list  of  prices,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  resolution  of  the  union  in  the  following  month  together 

0  Boston  Transcript,  February  22,  1831. 
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with  a  list  made  up  by  some  of  the  clothiers.  It  was  currently  re- 
ported that  this  strike  involved  1,600  women  and  that  they  remained 
out  for  at  least  four  or  five  weeks,  and  probably  longer.  (°) 

On  June  11  the  Working  Man's  Advocate  published  an  article  "  To 
Tailoresses,"  signed  "A  Friend  of  Justice,"  urging  "  every  member 
of  the  society  "  to  "  exert  herself  to  increase  its  numbers  "  and  proph- 
esying that  if  harmony  and  cooperation  could  be  preserved  the 
tailoresses  would  succeed  in  their  object.  The  same  article  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  shop  by  the  society  and  showed 
that  such  a  shop  could  afford  to  sell  goods  at  prices  considerably  lower 
than  those  of  the  merchant  tailor.  The  article  closed  with  an  appeal 
to  "  those  females  who  work  for  low  wages,  merely  for  amusement, 
or  to  obtain  articles  of  luxury,  or  finery,  but  are  not  dependent  on 
their  labor  for  a  living,  to  dispense  with  such  things  for  a  season 
for  the  sake  of  humanity,"  "  or  at  least,"  it  added,  "  suspend  your 
labors  until  such  labors  will  command  an  equivalent  that  will  sup- 
port life."(6) 

On  July  20  a  meeting  of  the  United  Tailoresses'  Society,  Louisa  M. 
Mitchel,  secretary,  was  held  at  Congress  Hall  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions,  that 
"  the  society  steadfastly  adhere  to  their  own  bill  of  prices,"  and  that 
"  a  committee  of  three (c)  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  secretary  of 
the  employers'  society  and  inform  him  of  their  determination  to 
discontinue  their  work  until  their  bill  is  adopted." (d) 

The  New  York  Era(e)  recommended  organization  to  the  seam- 
stresses of  that  city  in  October,  1836,  saying  that  their  condition  would 
"  never  be  ameliorated  until  they  cooperate  together  and  systematize 
a  union  and  cooperative  combination,  where  the  junction  of  their 
interests  and  the  knowledge  of  their  rights  would  enable  them  to 
struggle  with  confidence  for  a  fair  participation  of  the  profits  which 
result  from  their  labors."  In  graphic  language  the  helpless  con- 
dition of  the  isolated  woman  in  bargaining  with  her  employer  was 
portrayed. 

In  1836  there  was  a  tailoresses'  and  seamstresses'  benevolent  society 
which  held  a  meeting  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  on  December  28, 

0  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  4,  pp.  11,  12.  This  is  a  collection  of  about  100 
volumes  of  newspaper  clippings  made  by  Mnthew  Carey  and  is  now  in  the  Ridg- 
way  Branch  of  the  Library  Company,  Philadelphia.  Unfortunately  the  clip- 
pings are  not  dated  nor  are  the  names  given  of  the  papers  from  which  they  were 
extracted. 

6  Working  Man's  Advocate,  New  York,  June  11,  1831,  quoted  from  New  York 
Daily  Sentinel. 

°The  committee  appointed  included  the  president,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Scott,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Trulin,  and  Mrs.  Lydabach. 

d  Carey's  Select  Excerpta,  vol.  4,  pp.  4-10. 

«  Quoted  in  the  National  Laborer,  October  29,  1836. 
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but  this  seems  to  have  been  purely  a  charitable  affair  conducted 
entirely  by  men.  The  mayor  of  New  York  presided  at  the  meeting 
and  the  name  of  John  Jacob  Astor  appears  among  "  the  gentlemen  " 
who  "  have  united  in  commending  the  objects  of  the  meeting  to  the 
favorable  attention  of  the  public."  (a) 

There  was  another  meeting  of  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  in  June. 
1837,  (&)  but  this  also  was  doubtless  of  a  charitable  nature.  The  Her- 
ald in  announcing  this  meeting  refers  to  its  own  aid  in  raising  money 
for  the  women  and  to  the  misuse  of  the  same.(b) 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

As  a  result,  doubtless,  of  the  general  agitation  among  the  laboring 
people  of  that  city,  the  seamstresses  and  tailoresses  of  Baltimore 
formed  an  organization  in  September,  1833.  The  first  meeting  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  "  the  working  women  of  Fells  Point, 
engaged  in  obtaining  a  livelihood  by  the  use  of  the  needle." (c)  At 
this  meeting  the  following  resolutions,  signed  by  President  Eleanora 
Wherett  and  Secretary  Mary  T.  Ennis,  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  very  low  prices  which  we  at  present 
are  obtaining  for  work  done  by  us  we  determine  to  strike  for  an 
increased  rate  of  wages. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  strenuously  advise  and  request  all  those 
in  the  same  avocation  with  ourselves,  throughout  the  city,  to  call 
meetings  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  with  us  in  the 
present  attempt  to  establish  such  a  bill  of  wages  as  shall  remunerate 
us  for  our  labor. 

Resolved,  That  more  effectually  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  we 
enter  into  a  positive  agreement  to  take  out  no  work  from  the  shops 
until  proper  rates  shall  be  established. 

Resolved,  That  we  appoint  and  recommend  that  delegates  ba  ap- 
pointed by  other  meetings  of  the  working  women  in  our  line  to  meet 
in  convention  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  hereafter  designated. 

Five  women  were  duly  appointed  as  delegates,  and  a  few  days 
later  an  "  appeal  "  was  issued  "  to  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  in  gen- 
eral." (d)  This  appeal  was  the  official  call  for  the  general  meeting 
"  to  be  held  in  the  room  over  the  Bazaar  on  Friday  evening,  20th  in- 
stant, at  3  o'clock."  The  document  is  signed  by  Susan  L.  Stansbury, 
and  declares :  "  We  know  of  no  method  so  likely  to  procure  us  relief 
as  that  which  has  of  late  been  successfully  practiced  by  the  mechanics 
of  this  city."  No  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  is  avail- 
able, but  ten  days  later  an  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  which  the 
sewing  women  determined  upon  an  immediate  cessation  of  work 

°New  York  Evening  Post,  December  26,  1836. 

6  New  York  Weekly  Herald,  June  3,  1837. 

0  Baltimore  Republican  -nnd  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  14, 1833. 

*  Ibid.,  September  20,  1833. 
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after  the  1st  day  of  October.  In  addition  to  this  they  drew  up  a 
new  bill  of  prices,  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  formed  a 
permanent  organization  by  the  election  of  officers.  Susannah  L. 
Stansbury  was  elected  president  and  Hannah  Moran  secretary. 
They  requested  Mr.  Jacob  Daley  to  serve  as  permanent  treasurer, 
and  citizens  friendly  to  the  cause  were  asked  to  pay  to  him  their 
donations.  (a) 

On  the  following  day  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Baltimore  issued 
a  call  for  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  women 
in  their  stand  for  higher  wages.  (6)  The  women's  organization  was 
called  the  Female  Union  Society  of  Tailoresses  and  Seamstresses.  (c) 
The  result  of  the  strike  and  the  further  work  of  the  Female  Union 
Society  are  unknown. 

Early  in  1835  another  organization,  apparently  philanthropic  in 
nature,  worked  under  the  name  United  Seamstresses'  Society  of  Balti- 
more. (d)  And  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  announcement  is 
made  that  the  seamstresses  have  formed  the  "United  Men  and 
Women's  Trading  Society  "  and  have  appealed  to  the  clergy  of  the 
city  to  speak  for  their  cause.  (")  One  month  later  it  is  announced 
that  Mr.  Booth  will  perform  one  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the 
seamstresses'  society. (f) 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Mathew  Carey  began  in  1828  to  agitate  for  better  wages  for  the 
working  women  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  not  until  1835,  however,  that 
much  more  than  a  pamphlet  and  newspaper  agitation  was  attempted. 
On  June  20  of  that  year  a  committee  of  18  women  (^)  organized  a 
large  meeting  of  Philadelphia  working  women,  including  tailoresses, 
seamstresses,  binders,  folders,  milliners,  stock  makers,  corset  makers, 
mantua  makers,  etc.(ft)  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  Mathew 
Carey  presided,  and  Dr.  A.  C.  Draper  delivered  the  address.  From 
three  to  five  hundred  women  were  present  and  formed  an  association 
called  the  Female  Improvement  Society  for  the  City  and  County 
of  Philadelphia,  with  committees  representing  each  branch  of  em- 
ployment.^) These  committees  were  instructed  to  meet  and  form  a 

«  Baltimore  Republican  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  September  30  and  October 
3,  1833. 

b  Ibid.,  October  2,  1833. 

c  Ibid.,  October  3,  1833. 

<*  Ibidv  January  1,  and  April  24,  1835. 

*Ibid.,  September  14,  1835. 

f  Ibid.,  October  15,  1835. 

ff  Pennsylvania!!,  June  20,  1835. 

*  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  pp.  727,  728,  quoted 
from  Pennsylvania  Labor  Bureau  Report,  1880-81,  p.  2<>f>. 

*  Baltimore  Republican  and  Commercial  Advertiser,  June  25, 1835,  and  Carey's 
Select  Excerpta,  vol.  13,  pp.  182-184. 
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scale  of  prices.  (°)  At  a  later  meeting,  likewise  presided  over  by 
Mathew  Carey,  reports  were  received  and  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  submit  the  increased  bill  of  wages  to  the  employers 
and  to  publish  in  the  newspapers  lists  of  those  who  would  and  those 
who  would  not  grant  the  advance.  Another  committee  was  instructed 
to  send  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  protest  against  the  low  prices  paid 
for  making  army  clothing.  (b)  The  Commercial  Bulletin,  in  referring 
to  this  situation,  said :  "  This  is  indeed  a  case  in  which  stripes  should 
be  legalized." (c) 

Most  of  the  employers  seem  to  have  granted  a  slight  advance  in 
wages,  and  nothing  further  is  heard  of  the  Female  Improvement 
Society,  which  was  practically  a  city  federation  of  working  women's 
organizations — the  first  of  its  kind. 

UMBRELLA  SEWERS. 
NEW   YORK,   N.   Y. 

In  November,  1836,  there  was  a  strike  in  New  York,  involving 
perhaps  a  hundred  women  employed  as  umbrella  sewers.  These 
women  worked  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day  "  in  some  extensive 
manufactories  of  umbrellas,"  and  walked  out  when  their  employers 
reduced  wages  from  14  to  10  cents  on  each  umbrella. (d)  "In  this 
case  we  decidedly  approve  the  "turn  out,"  said  the  Public  Ledger. 
"  Turning  out,  if  peaceably  conducted,  is  perfectly  legal,  and  often 
necessary,  especially  among  female  laborers." 

The  result  of  this  strike  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  definite  record 
of  further  organization  among  umbrella  sewers  at  this  early  date, 
but  a  generation  later  the  umbrella  sewers  of  New  York  furnished 
an  object  lesson  in  trade  unionism. 

BOOKBINDERS. 
NEW   YORK,    N.   Y. 

The  women  bookbinders  of  New  York  formed  a  union  and  went 
on  a  strike  in  June,  1835.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  June  23,  under  the  caption  "  Broomstick  strikes,"  said,  "  The 
females  employed  in  some  if  not  all  the  bookbinding  establishments 
of  this  city  struck  for  higher  wages  yesterday."  The  same  article 
asserted  that  Mathew  Carey  had  "  taken  the  lead  in  what  threatens 
to  be  a  general  strike  of  the  females  in  Philadelphia,"  and  that  he, 
with  the  cooperation  of  The  Man,  in  New  York,  was  responsible 

•The  Man,  June  24,  1835,  quoted  from  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
*  National  Gazette,  June  30,  1835. 
c  Quoted  in  the  Galena  Advertiser,  August  20,  1835. 
'Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  December  1,  1836. 
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for  "  this  business."  An  employer,  signing  himself  "A  Bookbinder," 
furnished  half  a  column  for  the  same  paper  on  the  following  day.(a) 
He  had  for  some  years  past  employed  from  30  to  50  women. 
"Wages,"  he  said,  "were  dependent  upon  industry,  and  the  most 
industrious  were  not  on  strike."  But  the  master  bookbinders,  at  a 
meeting  the  same  day,  deprecated  the  course  of  those  who  paid  "  less 
than  $3  a  week."(6) 

But  the  striking  women  succeeded  in  attracting  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  two  weeks  later,  on  July  8,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Association  of  Journeymen  Bookbinders,  information  was 
communicated  that  the  females  connected  with  the  business  were 
at  present  endeavoring  to  better  their  conditon  by  making  a  small 
advance  in  their  list  of  prices.  (c)  Resolutions  were  adopted  support- 
ing the  action  of  the  Female  Book  Union  Association  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  this  advance  in  wages  and  pledging  the  Journeymen  Book- 
binders' Society  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  sustain  them  in  their 
present  difficulties.  The  result  of  this  strike  and  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  union  are  unknown. 

SHOE   BINDERS. 

LYNN,    MASS. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  for  several  generations  the  center  of  the  shoe  trade, 
furnishes  an  early  example  of  a  woman's  trade  union.  On  December 
30,  1833,  the  woman  shoe  binders  of  Lynn,  to  the  number  of  about 
1,000,  met  at  the  Friends  Meetinghouse  and  organized  "  The  Female 
Society  of  Lynn  and  Vicinity  for  the  Protection  and  Promotion  of 
Female  Industry." 

The  Lynn  Record, (d)  in  commenting  upon  this  trade  union  of 
women,  said: 

We  ought  here  to  state  that  shoe  binding  in  this  town  is  an  em- 
ployment in  which  nearly  all  the  female  population  of  the  town  is 
more  or  less  engaged.  Ladies  do  not  feel  themselves  degraded  by 
this,  any  more  than  by  any  other  kind  of  needlework.  The  shoe 
manufacturers,  or  bosses,  as  they  are  technically  called,  are  the  shoe 
merchants  or  shoe  dealers  who  purchase  the  materials  in  large  quan- 
tities, employ  many  males  and  females  in  the  various  branches  of 
manufacture,  and  sell  the  article  by  wholesale. 

These  women  workers  knew  practically  nothing  about  factory  life 
from  actual  experience.  They  received  at  their  own  doors,  from  the 
"  bosses' "  delivery  wagon,  a  quantity  of  unfinished  materials,  which 
they  sewed  by  hand  in  their  own  homes.  The  work  was  done  by 

a  Journal  of  Commerce,  June  24,  1835. 

*  Radical  Reformer,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1835. 
o  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  10,  1835. 

*  January  1,  1834. 
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the  piece,  and  in  those  days  nearly  every  home  in  a  New  England 
shoe  town  furnished  one  or  more  subjects  for  the  picture  of — • 
Hannah,  sitting  in  the  window,  binding  shoes. 

Their  grievances  against  the  bosses  then  were  naturally  not  com- 
plaints of  poor  light,  insufficient  heat,  or  even  long  hours.  Their 
principal  grievance  was  one  of  insufficient  pay  for  each  piece  of  work 
sewed  and  turned  back  to  the  manufacturers.  They  complained  that 
at  the  prices  usually  paid  they  could  by  long  hours  and  diligent  ap- 
plication earn  scarcely  enough  to  supply  themselves  with  the  most 
ordinary  necessaries  of  life. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  women  widely  scattered  throughout  a 
city  of  only  about  7,000  population,  as  were  the  women  of  Lynn  in 
1833,  would  not  have  lightly  braved  the  interested  opposition  of  the 
"  bosses  "  and  the  prejudice  of  the  time  against  public  activity  of 
women  in  order  to  form  a  female  shoe  binders  union.  In  fact,  in  the 
preamble  to  their  constitution  they  specifically  state  that  while  their 
earnings  have  been  reduced  the  business  of  their  employers  has  im- 
proved, enabling  them  to  increase  in  wealth.  They  further  say : 

Under  these  circumstances,  driven  by  necessity  to  seek  relief,  a 
large  number  of  females  from  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  many 
of  whom  have  families  as  well  as  themselves  dependent  upon  their 
industry  for  support,  and  impressed  with  the  belief  that  women  as 
well  as  men  have  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  is  the  right 
at  all  times  of  "  peaceably  assembling  to  consult  upon  the  common 
good,"  have  assembled  accordingly,  at  the  Friends  Meetinghouse  in 
Lynn,  this  30th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1833,  and  after  a  general 
interchange  of  sentiments  and  views  have 

Resolved,  That  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect  female  industry, 
to  assist  the  needy,  to  regulate  prices  of  their  own  work,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  uniformity  of  such  prices,  as  well  as  to  form  other  salutary 
regulations  from  time  to  time  relating  to  their  common  welfare,  it 
is  necessary  to  form  a  society,  and  they  do  accordingly  hereby  form 
themselves  into  a  society.  (a) 

The  constitution  of  this  organization,  so  far  as  known,  is  unique 
among  the  early  records  of  women's  trade  unions,  and  is  here  re- 
printed in  full  to  indicate  the  strikingly  modern  impression  given  by 
the  study  of  early  women's  organizations : 

ARTICLE  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  "The  Female  Society  of  Lynn  and 
Vicinity  for  the  Protection  and  Promotion  of  Female  Industry." 

ART.  2.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  president,  four  vice-presi- 
dents, a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  a  standing  committee  of  12. 

ART.  3.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  —  day  of  Sep- 
tember for  the  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  and  also 
(including  the  above)  four  quarterly  meetings  held  on  the  —  day  of  December, 
March,  June,  and  September  of  each  and  every  year  to  regulate  prices  and 
transact  business. 

ART.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  standing  committee  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
such  members  of  the  society  as  may  be  in  their  estimation  fit  subjects  of 
charity,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  funds. 

°Lynn  Record,  January  1,  1834. 
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ART.  5.  The  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  shoe  binding  shall  be  regulated 
at  the  quarterly  meetings  and  a  list  of  them  be  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
committee. 

ART.  G.  Each  member  shall  pay  12£  cents  quarterly  toward  the  funds. 

ART.  7.  The  constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  majority, 
or  at  any  quarterly  meeting  by  three-fourths  present. 

ART.  8.  Fifty  members  shall  be  necessary  to  form  a  quorum  at  any  annual  or 
quarterly  meeting  for  doing  business,  though  a  less  number  may  adjourn. 

ART.  9.  The  regular  meetings  and  any  other  that  may  be  deemed  necessary 
shall  be  called  by  the  president  and  secretary  or  by  any  10  members  by  pub- 
lishing the  same  in  each  of  the  newspapers  in  this  town  and  Marblehead,  nam- 
ing the  time  and  place. 

ART.  10.  The  constitution  and  table  of  prices  shall  be  signed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  every  member  shall  conform  to  the  regulations  and  prices  from  time 
to  time  adopted,  and  any  member  deviating  therefrom  shall  be  liable  to  a  vote 
of  censure  and  of  expulsion  if  deemed  proper. 

This  society  included  women  from  Lynn  and  the  neighboring 
towns,  but  two  days  later,  on  New  Year's  Day,  1834,  "  a  respectable 
number  of  females  "  of  Saugus,  "  encouraged  by  the  example  of  the 
ladies  of  Lynn,"  met  at  the  Methodist  meetinghouse  to  consider  the 
best  means  of  raising  prices  for  shoe  binding.  They  resolved  unani- 
mously to  form  themselves  into  a  society  similar  to  the  one  at  Lynn. 
With  very  little  variation  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  Lynn  scale  of 
prices,  and  about  125  gave  their  names  as  members  of  the  new  union. 
Most  of  the  employers  agreed  to  give  the  prices  required.  The  officers 
of  the  union  were  all  women.  (°)  Having  gained  their  demands  it  is 
likely  that  the  society  ceased  to  exist,  as  nothing  further  is  known  of 
its  subsequent  activities. 

But  the  Lynn  society  fought  on  for  several  months,  with  the 
loyal  support  of  the  Men's  Cordwainers  Union.  The  men  held  a 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  1,  1834,  appointed  a  committee 
of  16  to  solicit  funds  to  aid  the  ladies'  society,  and  resolved  that  after 
January  3  they  would  not  work  for  any  shoe  manufacturer  who  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  regulations  made  by  the  shoe  binders.  They 
further  urged  all  others  engaged  in  making  shoes  in  Lynn  and  adjoin- 
ing towns  to  join  them  in  the  boycott. 

A  writer  signing  himself  "A  Common  Manufacturer  "(6)  admitted 
that  the  shoe  binders  had  received  less  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
work  turned  out  than  the  other  workers  on  shoes,  and  condemned  the 
custom  of  paying  women  in  store  orders  instead  of  money.  "  But," 
he  added,  "  it  would  be  a  sad  thing,  if  by  our  own  folly  we  should 
invite  a  competition  from  other  towns  to  manufacture  shoes  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  take  the  business  from  us."  The  women's  union 
answered  this  argument  in  an  address  published  in  the  Lynn  Record 
of  January  8.  "  We  can  only  say,"  they  replied,  "  that  we  regard  the 
welfare  of  the  town  as  highly  as  anyone  can  do;  and  that  we  con- 

0  President,  Sarah  Dampney;  vice-presidents,  Martha  Hawkes  and  Jemina 
Foster;  secretary,  Eliza  Roots;  treasurer,  Harriett  Newhall. — (Lynn  Record, 
January  8,  1834.) 

6  Essex  Tribune,  January  4,  1834. 
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sider  it  to  consist,  not  in  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  in  the  general  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  industrious  and 
laboring  classes."  They  also  charged  that  the  employers  had  com- 
bined against  the  shoe  binders,  and  had  agreed  upon  a  maximum 
price  for  the  work. 

On  March  4  this  "  Female  Society  of  Lynn  and  Vicinity  "  held  its 
quarterly  meeting,  and  it  was  announced  (a)  that  most  of  their  prices 
for  binding  shoes  had  been  cheerfully  complied  with  by  the  manu- 
facturers. "  We  have  always  believed,"  now  said  the  Lynn  Record, 
u  that  the  late  regulation  of  prices  by  the  females,  if  adhered  to  in 
good  faith,  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  parties." 

About  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  Lynn  Female 
Society  had  appointed  two  men  to  represent  them  at  the  Boston 
Trades  Union,  or  central  organization.  (&) 

The  society  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  gaining  its  demands, 
and  probably  on  account  of  this  very  success  it  soon  afterwards  began 
to  break  up.  Shortly  after  the  date  of  the  second  quarterly  meeting 
an  address  to  the  members  of  the  union  published  the  fact  that  the 
organization  was  in  a  desperate  condition.  This  address  begins: 

Ladies :  The  present  state  of  this  society  calls  for  our  serious  and 
candid  attention;  it  seems  that  but  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  rules 
and  regulations;  that  they  have  been  broken  and  disregarded  by 
many  of  its  members,  who  have  taken  work  under  price.  (c) 

After  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  membership  to  be  loyal  to  the  society, 
the  statement  is  made  that  more  than  three-quarters  who  first  signed 
its  constitution  had  broken  it,  either  by  accepting  less  than  the  union 
scale  of  prices  or  by  nonpayment  of  dues.  Resolutions  to  strengthen 
the  union  were  adopted  on  June  9,  and,  after  making  plans  to  ascer- 
tain its  own  strength,  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  two 
weeks.  It  is  highly  probable  that  it  went  to  pieces  soon  afterwards. 

NEW   YORK,    N.   Y. 

The  New  York  female  shoe  binders  formed  at  least  a  temporary 
combination  early  in  June,  1835,  and  went  on  strike  for  an  increase 
from  6  to  8  shillings  per  dozen  for  binding  "  southern  slippers." 
The  grievance  leading  up  to  this  demand  was  the  failure  of  many 
employers  to  pay  even  the  former  scale,  which,  it  was  said,  did  not 
enable  the  women  to  earn  on  an  average  over  44  cents  per  day  after 
finding  silk,  thread,  and  needles.  (d)  The  result  of  the  strike  is 
unknown. 

0  Lynn  Record,  March  12,  1834. 

*  Boston  Courier,  March  11,  1834 ;  The  Man,  March  12,  1834. 

c  Lynn  Record,  June  18,  1834. 

'The  Man,  June  19,  1835. 
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PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

The  women  shoe  binders  and  corders  of  Philadelphia  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  400  (°)  went  on  strike  in  March,  1836.  They  asked  a  slight 
increase  in  wages.  ( &)  The  men's  society  was  on  strike  at  the  same  time 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  much  of  the  appeal  of  the  latter  to  the 
public  was  based  on  "  the  detestable  machinations  of  the  employers  " 
to  crush  the  ladies'  "Association  of  Shoe  Binders  and  Corders."  (°) 
They  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  women  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Trades  Union,  to  take  the  women  under  their 
protection,  as  they  said,  "  to  nourish  or  sink "  with  them.  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  receive  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  women 
and  urged  "  mechanics  and  workingmen  and  all  others  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  female  operatives  "  to  use  their  influence 
among  their  relatives  and  friends  to  induce  them  to  "  cease  working 
at  shoe  binding  or  cording  for  such  as  refuse  to  give  the  advanced 
wages,  and  also  to  urge  them  to  join  their  sisters  in  the  holy  cause  of 
bettering  their  condition.  (d) 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  struggle  was  a  communication  from 
the  venerable  Mathew  Carey,  reiterating  his  condemnation  of  the 
low  wages  of  women  and  inclosing  $10  in  aid  of  the  "laudable  ob- 
ject."^) Strike  aid  to  the  amount  of  over  $200  was  acknowledged 
the  same  week.  (°) 

Mention  of  this  strike  was  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
May  in  a  report  of  a  meeting  of  "  the  female  operatives  of  Chester 
Creek,"  held  in  Eockdale,  when  $22.26  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the 
female  shoe  binders  of  Philadelphia. (f)  One  month  later  a  meeting 
of  the  "  Female  Boot  and  Shoe  Binders'  Society  "  was  called  for  the 
15th  of  June  with  the  announcement  that  "the  printed  constitu- 
tion was  ready  for  delivery."  All  females  working  on  shoe  bind- 
ing were  cordially  invited  to  come  forward  and  join  this  "  large  and 
growing  society." (ff) 

ATTITUDE  OF  MEN  UNIONISTS  TOWARD  THE  WORK  AND  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  WOMEN. 

The  attitude  of  men  trade  unionists  toward  the  work  and  organiza- 
tion of  working  women  during  this  initial  period  depended  upon  the 
firmness  with  which  women  were  established  in  the  trades.  Where 
women  were  just  beginning  to  enter  the  various  trades  in  competition 
with  men,  they  met  the  open  opposition  of  the  men ;  but  when  women 
were  once  established  as  permanent  factors  in  any  given  trade,  the 

0  National  Laborer,  April  30,  1836.  •  Pennsylvanian,  May  2,  1836. 

*  Ibid.,  March  26,  1836.  t  National  Laborer,  May  7,  1836. 
«  Pennsylvanian,  March  28,  1836.  o  Ibid.,  June  11,  1836. 

*  National  Laborer,  April  2,  1836. 
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men  encouraged  them  to  organize  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  wage 
standards. 

The  journeymen  tailors  of  New  York  as  early  as  1819  went  on 
strike  to  prevent  the  master  tailors  from  employing  women  ;(a)  and  in 
1835  the  master  tailors  of  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis  com- 
plained through  a  public  address  that  the  journeymen  tailors  of  those 
cities  had  for  years  refused  to  work  for  those  who  gave  any  work 
to  females.  (6)  One  New  York  paper  chronicled  a  strike  of  the  tailors' 
society  against  an  employer  "because  he  employed  a  female." (c) 

The  New  York  Trades  Union,  however,  treated  the  striking  women 
bookbinders  with  "  great  gallantry,"  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  "  and  sent  them  a  present  to  sustain  them  in  the  '  struggle 
for  their  rights.'  (d)  But  in  Boston,  during  the  same  summer  of 
1835,  the  men  "  most  ungallantly  turned  out  for  the  purpose  of  driv- 
ing the  girls  from  the  business  of  setting  types." (d) 

In  the  shoe  trade  the  women  apparently  competed  less  directly  with 
the  men  and  were  firmly  established  in  their  department  of  the 
work.  At  a  national  convention  of  cordwainers  held  in  New  York 
early  in  March,  1836,  it  was  resolved :  "  That  this  convention  do 
hereby  recommend  to  the  different  societies  herein  represented  the 
propriety  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  societies  of  the  females 
working  -at  boot  and  shoe  binding  and  cording  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  wages." (e) 

Women  workers  in  the  cotton  mills  also  had  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  men  unionists.  At  the  third  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Trades  Union  in  October,  1836,  resolutions  were 
adopted  deeply  regretting  the  inability  of  the  females  employed  in 
the  Lowell  factories  to  maintain  their  rights  and  viewing  their  con- 
duct as  highly  meritorious  and  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  the 
working  people  of  the  United  States.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  communicate  the  above  sentiments  to  the  women's  union  at  Lowell, 
and  unions  throughout  the  United  States  were  earnestly  recom- 
mended "  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  either  by  money  or  otherwise 
the  females  "  who  were  "  standing  out  against  the  oppression  of  these 
soulless  employers."  (0 

The  New  England  conventions  of  "  farmers,  mechanics,  and  other 
workingmen  "  in  1832  and  1833  (?)  were  political  assemblies  and  looked 

a  Boston  Columbian  Centinel,  April  24,  1819. 

6  Commercial  Bulletin,  St.  Louis,  December  18,  1835,  and  Boston  Courier, 
January  13,  1836. 

0  New  York  American,  June  15,  1836. 

*  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  August  1,  1835. 

e  National  Laborer,  April  2,  1836. 

f  Ibid.,  November  5,  1836. 

0  Carey's  Select  Excerpta.  vol.  4,  pp.  435-443;  New  England  Workingmen's 
Convention  Proceedings,  1833 ;  and  Pamphlet  in  Boston  Athena3um. 
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upon  the  regulation  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  trades  as  a  problem 
for  State  legislation.  But  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Union,  in  1835, 
issued  a  "  letter  of  recommendation,"  in  which  they  warned  their 
friends  against  the  schemes  of  men  who  were  pretending  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  females  by  "  multiplying  descriptions  of  labor  " 
for  them. 

This  letter  pays: 

Oppose  this  with  all  your  mind  and  with  all  your  strength,  for  it 
will  prove  our  ruin.  We  must  strive  to  obtain  sufficient  remunera- 
tion for  our  labor  to  keep  the  wives  and  daughters  and  sisters  of  our 
people  at  home.  *  *  *  Avoid  by  every  means  the  bringing  of 
female  labor  into  competition  with  ours.  That  cormorant  capital 
will  have  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  toil ;  but  let  us  exert  our 
faculties  to  oppose  its  designs,  and  the  altars  of  freedom  may  yet 
stand!  Look  to  your  women,  for  on  their  morality,  character,  and 
influence  rest  the  last  hope  of  Christianity.  (°) 

At  least  one  newspaper  (b)  of  the  time  grew  very  indignant  over 
this  "  dictation  and  oppression  of  the  most  unpitied  portion  of  the 
community,"  arid  announced  that  the  trades  unions  were  declaring 
war  against  the  women. 

The  New  York  Mercury (c)  said  the  trade  unions  were  preventing 
"  helpless  women  "  from  earning  a  living,  and  that  children  were 
"  driven  from  the  labor  by  which  they  earn  a  scanty  pittance  for  their 
sick  mothers  or  helpless  brothers  and  sisters." 

The  reverse  of  this  sentiment  is  found  in  the  report  of  a  banquet 
given  one  year  later  by  the  Philadelphia  trade  unionists  to  Ely 
Moore,  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Trades  Union,  and 
labor's  first  Congressman.  Upon  this  occasion  one  of  the  toasts  was 
to  "  The  female  operatives.  Noble  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  equal 
rights.  They  have  maintained  their  rights,  when  the  blush  of  shame 
could  not  mantle  the  cheek  of  their  hardened  'oppressors."  (d) 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  attitude  of  the  National  Trades 
Union,  which  at  its  third  annual  convention  in  1836  represented  seven 
city  federations  of  labor.  A  special  committee  on  female  labor  re- 
ported with  reference  to  "  the  injurious  tendencies  the  introduction 
of  the  female  system  has  upon  the  male  operatives,"  and  taking  only 
the  58  societies  composing  the  Philadelphia  city  federation  of  labor 
or  trade  union,  found  that  24  of  the  58  were  "  seriously  affected  by 
female  labor  to  the  impoverishing  of  whole  families,  and  benefit  of 
none  but  the  employers."  (e)  The  same  committee  through  the  same 
convention  recommended  to  the  different  unions  the  propriety  of  as- 
sisting with  advice  and  influence  the  female  operatives  throughout 

«  Pennsylvania!!,  August  11,  1835. 

*  United  States  Telegraph,  August  19,  1835. 
c  February  25,  1836. 

*  National  Laborer,  July  9,  1836. 
o  Ibid.,  November  12,  1836. 
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the  United  States.  (°)     Two  suggestions  were  developed  from  this 
idea.    Said  the  committee: 

All  those  trades  affected  by  female  labor  could  regulate  their  laws 
in  such  way  as  to  admit  those  females  in  their  society  so  that  in  case 
of  difficulty  they  would  be  governed  by  their  laws  and  receive  their 
support;  or  raise  the  society  of  females  and  make  one  auxiliary  to 
the  other.  («) 

Both  suggestions  were  incorporated  in  a  resolution  urging  the 
formation  of  female  societies  to  secure  a  just  remuneration  for  female 
labor,  and  to  prevent  the  "  ruinous  competition  which  now  exists  by 
the  labor  of  females  being  brought  into  competition  with  that  of 
males."  (&) 

These  suggestions,  however,  were  regarded  by  the  committee  as 
mere  temporary  expedients.  "We  must  first  curb  the  excess  before 
we  destroy  the  evil,"  they  said.  It  appears  from  labor  speeches  of 
the  time  that  they  hoped  women  would  ultimately  be  employed  only 
in  the  home.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether,  if  deprived  of  their 
present  occupations,  women  could  be  usefully  employed,  the  above 
committee  replied: 

Not  without  a  corresponding  change  in  society,  which  must  be  pro- 
duced by  the  extension  of  knowledge  and  education.  In  the  early 
ages  we  find  that  the  women  were  usefully,  healthily,  and  indus- 
triously employed,  although  differently  engaged  from  their  present 
occupations;  and  if  in  those  early  days  a  sufficiency  of  labor  was 
found,  as  a  matter  of  course,  at  the  present  day,  with  the  increased 
demand,  a  sufficiency  can  be  had  in  the  family  of  everyone.  (°) 

William  English,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Trades  Assembly, 
in  a  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  his  organization  in  1835,  said : 

You  can  not  recede  from  labor  all  at  once,  for  then  you  would  have 
no  means  of  subsistence ;  but  you  can  form  societies  of  those  who  work 
at  the  same  business;  and  all  those  societies  can  form  a  female  trades' 
union,  and  a  formidable  one  it  would  be,  too.  When  that  is  done  you 
can  raise  the  wages  of  your  several  productions,  and  thus  live  on  less 
labor;  then  raise  again,  so  that  half  the  labor  now  performed  will 
suffice  to  live  upon,  and  the  less  you  do  the  more  there  will  be  for  the 
men  to  do,  and  the  better  they  will  be  paid  for  doing  it,  and,  ulti- 
mately, you  will  be  what  you  ought  to  be,  free  from  the  performance 
of  that  kind  of  labor  which  was  designed  for  man  alone  to  perform. 

Then  will  you  who  are  wives  be  able  to  devote  your  time  to  your 
families  and  your  homes ;  then  will  jou  be  able  to  attend  to  the  culti- 
vation of  your  mind,  and  impart  virtuous  instruction  to  your  chil- 
dren; then  will  you  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  and  realize  the 
blessings  of  the  connubial  state. 

And  you  who  are  unmarried  can  then  enjoy  those  innocent  amuse- 
ments and  recreations  so  essential  to  health,  and  qualify  yourselves 
for  the  more  sober  duties  of  wives,  mothers,  and  matrons.(c) 

0  National  Laborer,  November  12,  1836. 

6  Ibid,  November  5,  1836. 

0  Radical  Reformer,  August  1,  1835. 
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A  committee  on  "  female  labor "  was  appointed  in  1836  to  report 
at  the  next  convention,  which,  however,  was  never  held. 

In  February,  1839,  according  to  contemporary  accounts, (°)  a  "large 
and  respectable  meeting  "  was  held  in  Philadelphia  to  protest  against 
the  evils  of  the  factory  system.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  some  wholesome  law  should  be  passed,  which  will 
prevent  the  taking  of  females  as  apprentices  in  factories,  as  the 
future  welfare  of  our  country  depends  much  upon  the  virtue  and  in- 
telligence of  the  female  character. 

Resolved,  That  the  factory  system  ought  to  undergo  thorough 
examination,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  youthful  sons  and  daughters 
of  freemen  are  compelled  to  endure  a  servitude  degrading  to  the 
American  character. 

The  dawn  of  the  era  of  social  investigations  was  at  hand.  It  was 
ushered  in  through  the  demand  for  the  facts  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  women  and  children  in  industry.  From  the  beginning, 
coupled  with  this  demand  for  the  facts,  there  has  been  the  hope  that 
conditions  might  be  improved  through  protective  legislation. 

a  Public  Ledger,  Philadelphia,  February  21,  1839. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  10 i 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ORGANIZATION  AMONG  WORKING  WOMEN,  1840  TO  1860. 
CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

The  period  1840  to  1860  in  the  American  labor  movement  is 
clearly  differentiated  from  the  earlier  period,  as  well  as  from  the 
periods  which  follow  it,  by  the  preponderance  of  a  somewhat  vague 
but  highly  humanitarian  spirit.  It  was  preeminently  the  age  of  lofty 
enthusiasms.  Ideal  conceptions  of  social  order  found  expression 
through  the  Americanization  by  Brisbane  of  the  French  philosophy 
of  Fourier.  Mechanical  "  phalanxes  "  took  on  the  form  of  pleasing 
pictures  of  community  life  through  the  glowing  descriptions  of  lead- 
ing writers  and  speakers  of  that  day.  George  Bipley,  George  William 
Curtis,  Charles  A.  Dana,  and  Margaret  Fuller  joined  in  the  delights 
and  in  singing  the  praises  of  the  most  famous  of  these  experiments — 
the  fairy-like  frolic  of  Brook  Farm.  Horace  Greeley  furnished  the 
most  influential  vehicle  for  the  popular  expression  of  this  reform 
by  fostering  it  through  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Tribune  and 
by  much  writing  and  speaking  in  the  name  of  socialism.  It  was  in 
1840,  too.  that  Emerson  wrote  to  Carlyle :  "  We  are  all  a  little  wild 
here  with  numberless  projects  of  social  reform.  Not  a  reading  man 
but  has  a  draft  of  a  new  community  in  his  waistcoat  pocket."  And 
Hawthorne  tells  us  in  his  romantic  account  of  the  community  in 
which  he,  too,  was  personally  interested :  "  It  was  a  period  when 
science  was  bringing  forward,  anew,  a  hoard  of  facts  and  imperfect 
theories  that  had  partially  won  credence  in  earlier  times,  but  which 
modern  science  had  swept  away  as  rubbish.  These  things  were 
now  tossed  up  again  out  of  the  surging  ocean  of  human  thought 
and  experience." 

The  effect  of  these  unusual  stirrings  of  heart  and  brain  upon  the 
social  philosophy  of  the  men  of  that  time  is  still  very  noticeable. 
Gray-haired  men  still  live  who  hark  back  to  those  days  of  their 
youthful  enthusiasms  and  recount  one  dream  after  another  in  a  train 
of  glorious  reminiscences. 

But  running  through  and  underneath  this  wave  of  social  idealism 
was  a  strong  current  of  more  matter-of-fact,  more  practical,  more 
prosaic,  working-class  cooperation.  Trade  unionism  was  not  strong 
during  this  period,  but  it  was  getting  a  foothold  and  laying  sure 
foundations  for  later  development. 
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SKETCH  OF  GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
NEW  ENGLAND  WOKKINGMEN'S  ASSOCIATION,   1845  AND  1848. 

The  earliest  of  the  general  organizations  of  this  period  for  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  the  efforts  of  local  unions  and  individual 
reformers  was  the  New  England  Workingmen's  Association.  After 
a  preliminary  gathering  at  Lowell  in  March  the  first  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Boston  on  the  28th  of  May,  1845.  Delegates — about  20 
men  and  10  women — came  from  various  reform  and  trade  organiza- 
tions throughout  New  England  and  New  York.  The  leading  spirits 
in  the  convention  were  Fourierists  of  Brook  Farm  fame,  including 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  Albert  Brisbane.  There  were  several  trade 
unionists  among  them,  including  Sarah  G.  Bagley,  representing  300 
women  of  the  Female  Labor  Reform  Association  of  Lowell,  and 
Ruby  C.  Hatch,  of  Fall  River.  Both  served  on  important  commit- 
tees, and  the  former  was  elected  corresponding  secretary.  She  was 
also  appointed  as  a  delegate  to  attend  the  convention  which,  in  New 
York,  in  the  following  October,  developed  into  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing to  the  series  of  national  industrial  congresses,  which  for  ten 
years  brought  together  in  annual  conferences  the  leading  lights  in 
industrial  reform. 

In  the  same  year  another  meeting  of  the  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association  was  held  in  a  grove  at  Woburn  on  July  4,  at  which 
assembled  about  2,000  delegates  from  Lowell,  Boston,  and  Lynn  to 
listen  to  addresses  by  Miss  Bagley  of  Lowell,  Albert  Brisbane  of 
New  York,  and  others.  Miss  Bagley  in  her  address  said  she  had 
served  a  ten  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  mills,  and,  speaking  from 
actual  knowledge,  paid  her  respects  to  the  Lowell  Offering,  which 
she  declared  was  not  the  voice  of  the  operatives,  but  gave  a  false  rep- 
resentation as  to  the  truth.  It  was  controlled  by  the  manufacturing 
interest,  she  said,  to  give  a  gloss  to  their  inhumanity,  and  anything 
calling  in  question  the  factory  system  or  vindicating  the  operatives' 
rights  was  rejected.  (°) 

At  another  convention,  held  in  Fall  River  on  September  11.  Miss 
Bagley  again  represented  the  woman's  union  of  Lowell,  while  Miss 
Mary  Reed,  a  factory  girl  of  Fall  River,  addressed  the  meeting  upon 
the  evils  of  long  hours  and  the  factory  system.  (b) 

At  an  adjourned  meeting,  held  at  Manchester  on  March  25,  1846, 
Miss  Huldah  J.  Stone,  of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Associa- 
tion, was  elected  secretary,  with  a  man  as  assistant  secretary.  At  the 
last  convention  held  under  this  name,  at  Nashua  on  September  17, 
1846,  Miss  Stone  was  made  a  member  of  the  business  committee  and 

«  Voice  of  Industry,  Lowell,  July  10,  1845 ;  The  Awl,  Lynn,  July  19,  1S45. 
»  Voice  of  Industry,  September  18,  1845. 
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also  served  upon  the  committee  which  drew  up  the  revised  constitu- 
tion and  changed  the  name  of  the  organization  to  "The  New  Eng- 
land Labor  Reform  League." 

NEW  ENGLAND  LABOR  REFORM  LEAGUE,  1846  AND  1847. 

The  dropping  of  the  name  New  England  Workingmen's  Associa- 
tion at  Nashua  in  September,  1846,  was  probably  a  direct  result  of 
the  increasing  activity  of  working  women.  The  new  name,  New 
England  Labor  Reform  League,  was  much  more  fitting  for  an 
organization  that  attempted  to  federate  the  various  local  unionSj 
among  which  there  were  now  several  female  labor  reform  associa- 
tions. 

The  Nashua  convention  reelected  Miss  Huldah  J.  Stone,  of  Lowell, 
as  recording  secretary,  and  Mrs.  C.  N.  M.  Quimby  and  Miss  Mary 
Emerson,  of  Lowell,  with  five  men,  were  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors.  A  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
their  official  organ,  the  Voice  of  Industry,  included  Mrs.  Quimby,  of 
Lowell,  the  Misses  Eastman  and  Love  joy  and  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Man- 
chester, and  eight  men. 

Resolutions  were  presented  denouncing  the  "  corporate  factory 
system  "  and  "  the  iniquitous  conspiracy  between  agents  and  direc- 
tors by  which  they  libel  the  character  of  virtuous  girls,  sending  their 
names  to  the  black  list  of  other  corporations  and  depriving  them  of 
employment  in  other  places."  They  further  declared  that  "  the 
fourteen-hour  system  of  labor  adopted  in  our  American  factories, 
the  short  time  (half  an  hour)  allowed  for  meals,  and  the  number  of 
operatives  crowded  into  the  same  sleeping  apartments  in  factory 
boarding  houses  were  compelling  the  operatives  to  violate  the  laws 
of  health.  They  resolved :  "  That  ten  hours  should  be  declared  by 
the  legislature  to  constitute  a  legal  day's  work."(°)  Ten  delegates, 
including  three  women — Miss  Eastman,  Miss  Stone,  and  Miss  Bag- 
ley — were  chosen  to  attend  the  National  Reform  Convention  at  Wor- 
cester. 

At  the  Boston  convention,  January  17,  1847,  Miss  Stone,  of  Lowell, 
acted  as  secretary,  and  Miss  Eastman,  of  Manchester,  served  on  the 
resolutions  committee.  Both  submitted  reports  from  their  local 
unions  and  entered  actively  into  the  work  of  the  convention.  The 
question  of  Negro  slavery,  the  problem  which  a  few  years  later  ab- 
sorbed all  other  reform  movements,  came  up  at  this  meeting  and 
found  expression  in  strong  resolutions.  But  other  resolutions  de- 
claring that  "  the  evils  which  oppress  and  burden  the  men  and  women 
of  New  England  arise  from  a  vicious  social  organization  *  *  * 
and  that  we  look  for  no  radical  and  permanent  change  for  the  better 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  October  2,  1846. 
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until  there  is  a  fair  and  general  distribution  of  the  profits  of 
labor,"  (°)  won  equal  consideration.  Miss  Stone,  of  Lowell,  was 
reelected  recording  secretary,  and  Miss  Ursula  Love  joy,  of  Man- 
chester, and  Miss  Mary  Emerson,  of  Lowell,  were  included,  with  five 
men,  on  the  board  of  directors. 

On  March  30,  1847,  a  convention  was  held  in  Lowell,  and  a 
pamphlet  containing  an  address  on  the  condition  of  labor  was  read. 
Mrs.  Townsend,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  strongly  urged  the  circulation 
of  this  pamphlet  on  the  ground  that  "  it  contained  truths  which 
should  be  understood  and  adopted."  Furthermore,  a  long  communi- 
cation from  a  factory  girl,  complaining  that  her  sex  was  "  subject  to 
all  the  evils  of  poverty  "  and  declaring,  in  reply  to  Doctor  Tewkes- 
bury,  that  girls  did  not  like  to  work  in  factories,  but  were  afraid  to 
complain  to  strangers,  was  favorably  received  and  ordered  to  be 
published.  (6) 

At  the  Dover  convention,  in  July,  1847,  Miss  Eastman  was  called 
to  act  as  secretary  and  Miss  Burnham  read  the  report  of  the  Dover 
local  union.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  "  to  discuss  subjects 
relating  to  a  better  state  of  things  among  working  men  and  women  " 
and  a  female  operative  said  she  hoped  the  principles  of  the  league 
would  extend  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  factory  girls 
directly,  for  the  men  would  seek  redress  through  the  ballot  box.  She 
wished  the  members  of  the  legislature  might  be  mill  operatives  a  few 
weeks,  occupy  their  rooms,  and  eat  at  their  tables.  "  Then,"  she  said, 
"  they  would  know  why  1,000  of  us  ask  them  to  protect  us."(c) 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONGRESSES,  1846  TO  1855. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  organization  which  had  its  birth 
in  New  York  in  October,  1845,  and  which  extended  in  a  series  of 
annual  congresses  until  1855,  was  held  in  Boston  in  June,  1846. 

The  members  of  the  National  Industrial  Congress,  according  to 
the  constitution,  were  elected  annually  "  by  bodies  or  associations  of 
men  or  women  "  who  would  subscribe  to  the  principles  of  the  organi- 
zation. Delegates  were  "  elected  by  associations  consisting  each  of 
five  or  more  persons  and  less  than  fifty,  male  and  female,  above  the 
age  of  18  years,  every  such  association  being  entitled  to  one  repre- 
sentative."^) 

At  the  second  annual  congress,  in  June,  1847,  Mrs.  Fannie  Lee 
Townsend,  of  Providence,  E.  I.,  the  only  woman  present,  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  seat  as  an  honorary  member.  She  was  a  faithful  attend- 
ant upon  the  various  sessions  and  introduced  and  vigorously  de- 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  February  19,  1847. 
& Ibid.,  April  23,  1847. 
« Ibid.,  July  30,  1847. 

Februrary  26,  1847. 
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fended  resolutions  favorable  to  the  rights  of  women.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  day  she  thanked  the  delegates  for  their  "  liberality  "  in 
allowing  her  a  seat  and  congratulated  the  congress  upon  its  position 
taken  in  defense  of  woman's  rights.  (°) 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  national  industrial  congresses 
were  absorbed  in  the  land  question.  A  few  years  later  they  were 
completely  submerged  by  the  wave  of  slavery  agitation,  and  conse- 
quently have  little  significance  in  a  study  of  the  organization  of 
working  women. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  BEGINNINGS. 
Local  organizations  of  similar  character  existed  in  New  York  and 

O 

the  principal  industrial  centers.  They  were  made  up  of  delegates 
from  rather  loosely  drawn  together  local  unions  of  working  men  and 
women,  directed  partly  by  sympathetic  leaders  from  without  the 
ranks  of  the  workers.  These  local  organizations  were  strongest  in  the 
textile  towns,  and,  in  fact,  this  period  witnessed  the  most  successful 
stage  of  independent  trade-union  organization  among  the  women  of 
the  textile  mills.  In  this  industry  agitation  and  organization  began 
again  shortly  after  the  resumption  of  regular  operations  that  had 
been  temporarily  slackened  or  suspended  during  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  financial  panic  of  1837.  The  movement  died 
in  the  late  forties,  when  the  New  England  girls  were  supplanted  by 
Irish  immigrants  of  lower  economic  standards. 

Other  trades  in  which  women  organized  during  this  period  were 
represented  by  the  cap  makers,  shoemakers,  and  tailoresses  and 
seamstresses. 

Female  compositors  won  the  enmity  of  the  male  printers  and  were 
denied  admission  to  the  typographical  unions  because  they  were 
often  introduced  into  the  trade  as  strike  breakers.  As  late  as  1856 
the  Boston  Typographical  Union  (No.  13)  (&)  considered,  although  it 
did  not  pass,  a  resolution  stating :  "  That  this  society  discountenances 
any  member  working  in  any  office  that  employs  female  compositors, 
and  that  any  member  found  doing  so  be  discharged  from  the  society." 

Two  years  earlier,  in  conformity  with  a  resolve  of  the  printers' 
union  of  Philadelphia,  the  journeymen  employed  on  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  Register  went  on  strike  because  women  were  employed.  About 
the  same  time  it  developed  that  in  another  establishment  the  printers 
had  signed  an  agreement  never  to  work  with  or  to  instruct  women.  (c) 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  July  2,  1847. 

6  History  of  Trade  Unionism  Among  Women  in  Boston,  p.  10.  (A  pamphlet 
of  33  pages  published  by  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League  of  Massachusetts, 
no  date.) 

0  Dall,  Woman's  Right  to  Labor,  p.  68,  and  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Indus- 
trial Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  1880-81,  p.  276. 
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TAILORESSES  AND  SEAMSTRESSES. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

In  the  summer  of  1844  the  tailoresses  and  seamstresses  of  Boston 
went  on  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  Boston  Times,  in 
giving  a  report  of  a  meeting  on  July  12,  said : 

The  spacious  building  of  the  Marlboro  Chapel — the  largest  place 
for  an  auditory  in  the  city — was  thronged  to  overflowing  last  even- 
ing, on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  seamstresses  and  tailoresses, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  their  reduced  wages,  in  connection  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Boston.  It  was  a 
most  animated  and  glorious  gathering  and  the  greatest  demonstra- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  laboring  men  and  women  who  are 
oppressed  and  ground  down  to  the  dust  by  their  cruel  oppressors 
among  us  that  has  yet  been  made.  The  body  of  the  house  was 
crowded  with  the  ladies,  while  the  rear  of  the  desk  and  the  galleries 
were  occupied  by  the  sturdy  mechanics  and  operatives  of  our  city.  (°) 

To  the  Boston  Times  the  mere  presence  of  so  great  a  number  of 
women  appearing  before  the  public  and  petitioning  and  consulting 
for  a  redress  of  grievances  was  sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  great 
suffering  and  injustice  somewhere.  But  the  report  cites  numerous 
specific  instances  of  suffering  among  the  women,  who,  it  was  claimed, 
did  fully  half  of  the  work  of  the  trade  in  Boston.  A  typical  case 
from  the  long  list  is  as  follows:  "Mary  Mannid,  3  Battery  street, 
works  for  George  Simmons,  Oak  Hall ;  makes  pants  for  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  makes  one  pair  in  a  day,  which  amounts  to  $1.50  per  week." 

These  examples  of  hardship  aroused  great  interest,  and  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  journeymen  tailors 
present  and  assented  to  by  a  universal  show  of  hands  by  the  ladies: 

Resolved,  That  we  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  ladies,  the  seam- 
stresses and  tailoresses  of  the  city,  in  the  undertaking  *  *  to 
secure  a  fair  compensation,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  raise  a  com- 
mittee who  shall  confer  with  the  association  of  journeymen  tailors 
upon  the  subject  of  their  common  oppression  and  wrongs. 

On  the  evening  of  September  29  Faneuil  Hall  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  another  meeting  of  Boston  tailors,  tailoresses,  and  seam- 
stresses who,  according  to  the  Boston  Times,  thought  it  expedient 
to  meet  in  the  old  cradle  of  liberty  and  strike  another  blow  for  the 
rights  of  common  humanity.  "  The  galleries  were  thronged  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  seats  with  a  living  panorama  of  the  fair  sex, 
who,  to  their  praise  be  it  said,  obtain  their  livelihood  by  honest 
industry."  (6)  These  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  working 
women  seem  to  have  been  successful,  and  were  regarded  with  special 

0 Quoted  in  The  People's  Paper  (Cincinnati),  September  22,  1844,  and  quoted 
in  the  Workingman's  Advocate  (New  York)  August  3,  1844. 
6  Quoted  in  People's  Paper  (Cincinnati),  October  6,  1844. 
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approval  because  they  were  recognized  as  efforts  to  obtain  a  just 
compensation  by  "  appeals  and  facts  addressed  to  the  sober  sense  of 
the  community." 

Again,  in  the  summer  of  1849,  similar  meetings  were  held  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  with  the  galleries  filled  with  ladies  interested  in  the 
trade.  The  strike  was  again  for  higher  wages,  and  the  chief  com- 
plaints were  directed  against  the  "  ready-made  "  houses.  The  mer- 
chant tailors  were,  in  this  case,  friendly  to  the  movement.  (°) 

NEWBURGH,    N.    Y. 


In  commenting  on  a  strike  of  the  seamstresses  of  Newburgh,  the 
Lowell  Voice  of  Industry  on  November  7,  1845,  said :  "  We  hope  the 
rebellion  will  sweep  over  the  whole  country.  It  is  the  clamor  of 
virtuous  industry,  and  it  will  be  heeded.  Shame  upon  man  when 
weak  and  friendless  women  are  compelled  to  appear  before  the  pub- 
lic and  give  tongue  to  their  wrongs." 

NEW   YORK,    N.  Y. 

A  mass  meeting  of  the  New  York  seamstresses  was  announced 
early  in  September,  1846.  It  was  reported  that  these  women  were 
obliged  to  make  shirts  at  4  cents  apiece,  while  agents  of  debauchery 
circulated  among  them  with  offers  of  ease  and  plenty.  "  This  is 
what  makes  us  so  radical,"  explained  the  Boston  Chronotype.  "  This 
is  what  makes  us  want  to  see  rich  men  hoeing  corn  and  rich  ladies  at 
the  washtub."(6) 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1851  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  some  6,000  shirt  sewers  in  the  city  of  New  York  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Shirt  Sewers'  Cooperative  Union.  A  permanent  depot 
was  established  on  the  second  floor  at  No.  9  Henry  street,  where  an 
attempt  was  made  to  divide  the  employer's  profits  among  the  em- 
ployed by  bringing  producer  and  consumer  together  for  purposes  of 
mutual  aid  and  profit.  The  board  of  managers  consisted  of  four 
women,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  cooperation,  but 
too  poor  to  advertise  the  business.  They  made  pathetic  appeals  for 
support  through  letters  addressed  to  the  public  and  printed  in  such 
newspapers  as  would  give  them  a  hearing.  They  implored  the  public 
to  remember  that  thousands  of  these  women  were  "  sewing  at  once, 
with  a  double  stitch,  a  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt."  Many  of  these, 
they  said,  were  young  and  friendless  orphans;  others  were  widows, 
depending  upon  the  needle  for  the  support  of  helpless  children.  They 

<»  Extract  from  Boston  Chronotype,  in  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  August 
29,  1849. 

*  Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  September  4,  1846. 
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pictured  defenseless  girls  wrestling  with  poverty,  hunger,  and  tempta- 
tion, until  dire  necessity  forces  sad  and  fearful  alternatives  upon  them. 
The  appeal  was  made  insistent  upon  every  occasion,  and  every  device 
was  used  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  those  who  might  contribute. 
Through  the  daily  metropolitan  press  they  cried: 

Oh,  men,  with  sisters  dear; 

Oh,  men,  with  mothers  and  wives; 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out, 
It's  human  creatures'  lives.  (°) 

And  the  appeal  was  heard.  A  public  meeting  was  called  at  the 
request  of  certain  of  the  needlewomen.  Astounding  disclosures  of 
prices  were  made  to  the  public.  Funds  were  collected.  A  store  was 
taken.  A  directress  was  appointed.  Business  was  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  spite  of  the  pessimistic  predictions  of  manufacturers  and 
business  men  (b)  the  venture  was  continued,  and  two  years  later,  with 
headquarters  in  Bleecker  street, (c)  was  regarded  as  "  among  the  suc- 
cessful combinative  efforts  at  work  in  this  city." 

CAP  MAKERS. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

In  September,  1843,  the  girls  employed  in  making  caps  in  Phila- 
delphia declared  they  could  make  on  ordinary  work  only  37  cents  a 
day  and  struck  for  higher  wages.  (d) 

SHOE  WORKERS. 

LYNN,   MASS. 

In  July,  1844,  the  Men's  Cordwainers'  Society  of  Lynn,  during  a 
conflict  with  the  shoe  manufacturers,  invited  the  women  shoe  workers 
to  attend  its  meetings.  "  That  is  just  what  is  wanted,"  exclaimed  the 
Essex  County  Whig.  "  The  presence  of  woman  will  aid  the  cause 
more  than  anything  else.  They  are  interested  in  this  movement  and 
should  be  represented  at  the  meetings."  (e)  But  throughout  this 
period  the  women  shoe  workers  of  Lynn  seem  to  have  been  less  active 
in  organization  movements  than  they  were  fifteen  years  earlier. 

NEW   YORK,    N.   Y. 

A  union  of  German  women  shoe  workers  was  organized  in  January, 
1859,  and  affiliated  with  the  General  Labor  Union  of  New  York  City. 

°New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  31,  1851. 
6  Ibid.,  September  11,  1851. 
«  Ibid.,  June  8,  1853. 

*  Public  Ledger,  September  6,  1843.  Report  of  Pennsylvania  Labor  Bureau, 
1880-81,  p.  269. 

•The  Awl  (Lynn),  July  17,  1844. 
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The  object  of  the  union,  according  to  Die  Sociale  Republik,(°)  was 
the  mutual  support  of  its  members  in  maintaining  and  increasing 
their  wages.  They  also  aided  each  other  in  securing  work. 

TEXTILE  WORKERS. 
CHICOPEE,   MASS. 

In  May,  1843,  the  female  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Chicopee, 
Mass.,  struck  against  an  increase  of  work  without  an  increase  of  pay, 
but  they  soon  returned  to  work.  Their  demands  were  not  granted.  (6) 

Again,  in  April,  1858,  the  female  weavers  and  other  mill  employees 
struck  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  The  strike  lasted  two  weeks, 
with  threats  of  rioting,  which  was  prevented  by  the  police,  and  the 
girls  went  back  to  work  on  the  corporation's  terms.  (c) 

PITTSBURG   AND    ALLEGHENY,    PA. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  there  was  a  strike  "  for  hours  "  among  the  girls 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  Pittsburg.  (d)  They  had  previously  been  out 
for  higher  wages  and  against  the  store-order  system,  but  this  time  their 
objection  was  to  an  increase  of  one  hour  per  day  without  extra  pay. 
Previous  to  this  they  had  worked  "  from  5  in  the  morning  till  a 
quarter  of  7  in  the  evening  *  *  *  and  quit  work  on  Saturdays  at 
4  o'clock."  But  they  now  rebelled  against  an  extension  of  working 
time  without  an  increase  in  wages.  "About  forty  of  the  girls  at  the 
Hope  struck,  and  then  proceeded  to  Blackstone's,  when  a  part  of  the 
hands  turned  out  with  them,  and  forming  themselves  in  procession 
they  proceeded  to  the  Union,  where  a  few  of  the  hands  also  turned 
out.  *  *  *  But  the  girls  and  boys  were  refused  after  visiting  all 
the  factories  and  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  hands  of  the  different 
ones  to  join  them." 

In  the  summer  of  1844  the  factory  girls  across  the  river  in  Alle- 
gheny quit  work  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages.  (e)  And 
again,  on  September  15,  1845,  the  operatives  in  live  cotton  mills  in 
Allegheny  struck  for  a  ten-hour  day.  There  were  some  riotous  dem- 
onstrations during  the  early  days  of  the  strike,  but  on  October  20 
work  was  resumed,  with  the  understanding  that  agitation  for  the  ten- 
hour  system  might  continue  without  interference,  and  that  the  em- 
ployers would  grant  the  demand  when  it  had  been  complied  with  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. (f) 

a  January  15,  1859. 

6 New  York  State  Mechanic  (Albany),  May  18,  1843.     Pittsburg  Sun. 
c  Lowell  Journal  and  Courier,  April  9,  1858,  and  Lowell  Daily  Citizen  and 
News,  April  9  and  22,  1858. 

*  People's  Paper  (Cincinnati),  November  2,  1843. 
•Working  Man's  Advocate  (New  York),  August  17,  1844. 
/  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  October  24  and  October  31,  1845. 
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The  Pittsburg  Aeriel  published  an  account  of  a  "gathering  of 
5.000  of  the  pretty  girls  and  bone  and  sinew  of  Allegheny  city  and 
Pittsburg  "  held  in  Allegheny  late  in  September.  A  large  number  of 
those  present  were  females,  and  a  committee  to  consist  of  three  ladies 
and  three  gentlemen  from  each  ward  in  the  two  cities  was  appointed 
to  solicit  funds  to  support  the  striking  operatives.  A  mass  procession 
of  the  operatives  of  the  two  cities  was  organized  a  few  evenings  later 
and  attracted  much  attention. 

The  Pittsburg  Spirit  of  the  Age  said : 

For  the  last  few  days  the  effort  made  by  the  factory  girls  to  intro- 
duce the  "ten-hour  system"  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  *  We  will  suppose  that  these  factory  girls  aver- 

age $2.50  per  week  in  their  earnings,  and  that  is  but  a  fair  estimate. 
*  *  *  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  find  they  have  been  at  work 
seventy-two  hours  and  that  they  have  $2.50  as  pay !  *  *  *  But 
the  girls  do  not  demand  an  increase  of  compensation ;  they  only  ask 
a  little  more  time  for  themselves,  and  this  is  refused !  (°) 

"  On  Monday  last,  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells,"  said  a  writer  in 
Young  America,  (6)  "  the  greater  portion  of  the  poor  girls  went  reluc- 
tantly back  to  the  factories  to  work  twelve  full  hours  as  before.  We 
pitied  them,  poor  things,  as  they  went  so  despondently  through  the 
gloomy  gates,  with  their  bonnets  drawn  down  over  their  faces  as  if 
ashamed  to  be  seen." 

The  Boston  Post  and  the  Olive  Branch  expressed  themselves  in  no 
uncertain  terms  on  the  unsuccessful  outcome  of  this  strike.  "  Their 
employers,  in  petty  spite,  have  increased  the  hours  of  labor,"  said  the 
former,  while  the  latter  exclaimed :  "  Surely  if  any  fires  in  the 
prison  house  of  the  damned  burn  with  redoubled  heat,  they  will  be 
reserved  for  the  especial  punishment  of  such  oppressors  and  enemies 
of  their  kind."  (c) 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  strike,  in  a  letter  in  the  Pittsburg  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  said : 

We  have  been  asked  whether  we  do  not  intend  to  give  up  the  effort 
to  introduce  the  ten-hour  system,  since  the  operatives  have  returned 
to  work  on  the  old  terms.  Certainly  not.  *  *  *  We  have  made 
arrangements  for  continuing  the  warfare  by  meetings,  associations, 
etc.,  a  correspondence  will  be  opened  with  the  operatives  eastward, 
a  publication  devoted  to  the  cause  is  projected,  and  we  have  received 
the  first  number  of  a  monthly  tract  commenced  by  the  Lowell  opera- 
tives since  the  strike  took  place  here.  The  manufacturers  will  not 
risk  another  five  weeks'  suspension  for  a  slight  consideration.  They 
have  lost  three  hundred  and  forty  hours  by  the  suspension — more  than 
half  a  year's  loss,  at  two  hours  per  day.(d) 

0 Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry  (Lowell),  October  2,  1845;  New  York  Daily 
Tribune,  October  14,  24,  and  31,  1845,  and  The  Harbinger,  November  8,  1845. 

*  November  15,  1845. 

c  Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  October  9,  1845. 

*  Quoted  in  the  Voice  of  Industry,  November  7,  1845. 
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This  strike  philosophy  was  a  natural  evolution  of  the  time.  All 
requests  of  the  western  workers  for  improved  conditions  were  met 
by  the  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny  employers  with  the  supposedly  final 
statement  that  they  were  powerless  to  reduce  hours  or  raise  wages  on 
account  of  the  still  less  favorable  conditions  of  employment  in  New 
England.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  factory  girls  west  of  the 
mountains.  They  began  to  ask  their  sisters  in  New  England  to 
join  with  them  in  the  interest  of  the  common  struggle  for  shorter 
hours.  As  a  result  of  their  agitation  the  factory  girls  of  Manchester 
in  mass  meeting  resolved  to  cooperate  with  their  sisters  at  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny,  and  concurred  in  the  proposal  "  to  declare  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  oppressive  manufacturing  power  "  on  July  4,  1846, 
unless  the  ten-hour  system  was  adopted.(°)  Funds  were  raised  and 
conventions  were  held  to  further  this  purpose.  (*) 

Another  effort  to  enforce  the  ten- hour  law  caused  2,000  operatives 
to  stop  work  in  seven  cotton  factories  of  Allegheny  on  July  4, 1848.  (c) 
The  strike  lasted  until  August  28.  when  the  operatives  went  back  to 
work  on  the  ten-hour  system,  but  with  a  16  per  cent  reduction  in 
wages.  (d)  Two  weeks  later,  on  September  12,  the  operatives  of  the 
Hope  Mill  struck  for  the  ten-hour  day  with  previous  rate  of  pay. 
This  latter  strike  was  amicably  adjusted  within  a  few  days,  but  dur- 
ing the  former  strike  feeling  ran  high  and  there  was  rioting,  which 
resulted  in  several  attacks  on  the  mills.  A  large  number  of  the 
strikers  were  arrested.  Thirteen  were  found  guilty  and  four  were 
acquitted.  The  Pittsburg  Commercial  Journal,  of  October  31,  men- 
tioned the  names  of  five  women,  several  men,  "  and  a  hundred  others," 
who  had  been  indicted  for  participating  in  the  riots  against  the 
Pennsylvania  Cotton  Mill  of  Allegheny  (c)  during  the  summer. 

This  strike  created  much  excitement  around  Pittsburg  and  at- 
tracted wide  attention.  The  strikers  believed  that  at  last  they  had 
the  law  on  their  side  and  that  they  were  justified  in  going  to  unusual 
lengths  to  prevent  its  violation.  The  law  upon  which  they  based  their 
hopes  went  into  effect  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  declared  that  no  one 
engaged  in  the  cotton  factories  should  be  "  holden  or  required  "  to 
work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day  without  a  special  contract.  With 
this  understanding  they  determined  to  work  no  longer  than  the  hours 
designated.  But  the  Pittsburg  employers  promptly  closed  their  fac- 
tories against  any  who  refused  to  work  under  the  twelve-hour  sys- 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  December  19,  1845. 
>  Ibid.,  December  11,  1845. 

c  Daily  Tribune,  New  York,  August  1,  1848,  and  Pennsylrania  Labor  Bureau 
Report,  1880-81,  p.  732. 

d  Daily  Tribune,  New  York,  August  28,  1848. 

•  Quoted  in  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  November  9,  1848. 
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tern,  and  widely  advertised  that  they  would  keep  them  closed  or 
move  the  machinery  out  of  the  State.  (°) 

Several  weeks  passed,  and  then  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  about 
100  operatives  agreed  to  work  twelve  hours.  In  the  words  of  the 
Pittsburg  Commercial  Journal,  "  The  factory  opened,  steam  was  got 
up,  and  the  machinery  started."  The  reporter's  account  of  what 
next  happened  is  so  vivid  that  it  will  bear  repeating : 

We  visited  the  scene  of  excitement  at  about  12  o'clock,  M.  *  *  * 
A  dense  mass  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  collected  around 
the  front  gate  of  the  factory — facing  toward  the  Allegheny — with 
the  avowed  intention  of  taking  summary  vengeance  on  the  delin- 
quents who  had  gone  to  work,  so  soon  as  they  should  get  out  for 
dinner. 

Tired  of  waiting,  and  their  passions  constantly  becoming  more 
excited — demonstrations  toward  breaking  open  the  gate  were  at  last 
made. 

An  axe  was  procured,  and  a  woman  seizing  hold  of  it  commenced 
hewing  away  with  true  Amazonian  vehemence  and  vigor. 

The  gate  was  of  pine,  and  would  soon  have  yielded  to  the  ener- 
getic exertions  of  this  young  woman  but  for  the  protection  afforded 
by  an  iron  bar,  which  we  were  told  secured  it  on  the  inside. 

She  at  length  desisted,  wearied  with  the  labor,  and  a  man  took  the 
axe  and  threw  it  over  the  fence  into  the  yard  of  the  factory. 

At  this  juncture,  a  loud  shout  on  Isabella  street  announced  the 
occurrence  of  a  new  subject  for  excitement  in  that  quarter.  *  *  * 

A  portion  of  the  crowd  remaining,  as  if  to  guard  the  main  gate, 
the  greater  number  of  them  immediately  proceeded  to  the  new  scene 

of  action.    The  whole  street     *     *     *     was  soon  densely  thronged. 
*     *     * 

Suddenly  a  cry  arose  that  several  women  and  children  had  been 
scalded  from  the  engine  room,  and  yells  of  vengeance  were  heard  on 
all  sides.  *  *  * 

As  if  by  common  consent,  a  rush  was  made  to  storm  the  factory. 
A  platoon  of  women  were  in  front  as  a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  followed 
by  a  storming  party  of  men,  who  kept  up  a  continuous  cheer*  as  the 
whole  column  moved  on  to  the  assault. 

The  scene  at  this  moment  was  exciting  in  the  extreme.  The  girls 
in  front  acted  for  the  time  as  pioneers  and  commenced  tearing  away 
the  boards  from  the  fence  so  as  to  make  a  breach,  through  which  their 
storming  columns  could  enter. 

Protected  by  a  hurricane  of  brickbats,  mud,  and  stones,  these  war- 
riors made  great  progress,  and  in  a  short  time  a  breach  was  made, 
which  the  general  in  command  (whoever  he  was)  pronounced  prac- 
ticable. " Now,  men !"  " hurra !"  "give  'em  h— 11 !"  and  yells  utterly 
indescribable  by  any  combination  of  letters,  announced  the  onset  upon 
this  second  Molina  del  Rey. 

The  sheriff  of  the  county,  John  Forsyth,  esq. ;  the  owners  of  the 
mill,  clerks,  and  a  detachment  of  the  Allegheny  police  were  inside, 
and  they  prepared  manfully  to  resist  the  attack. 

Placing  themselves  opposite  the  breach  they  awaited  the  charge. 

•Pittsbnrg  Morning  Post,  July  6,  1848. 
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One  moment  of  calm  preceded  the  bursting  of  the  storm,  and  then 
a  general  volley  of  brickbats  and  bludgeons  commenced  the  grand 
movement  of  the  day. 

The  authorities  made  a  gallant  stand,  but  in  vain.  In  a  minute 
they  began  to  waver,  and  finally  broke  and  retired  from  the  dis- 
astrous encounter.  *  *  * 

The  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion  inside  the  yard  now  baffled 
description. 

Stones  and  brickbats  were  flying  in  every  direction  and  the  windows 
in  that  part  of  the  building  were  soon  entirely  destroyed.  *  *  * 

At  this  juncture  it  is  said  a  man,  who  was  on  the  fence,  reached 
and  struck  a  girl  with  a  stick.  In  an  instant  the  man  was  surrounded, 
and  although  he  attempted  escape  he  was  very  badly  bruised  and 
beaten.  *  *  * 

The  battle  was  now  over.  No  further  resistance  was  attempted, 
and  the  insurgents  held  undisputed  sway  over  the  captured  fortress; 
the  works  were  silenced,  the  machinery  stopped,  and  "  Warsaw 
was  conquered." 

The  operatives  who  had  been  employed  abandoned  their  work. 

At  this  moment  a  woman  raised  on  the  point  of  a  pole  a  hat,  which 
it  was  alleged  had  been  captured  from  Mr.  Kennedy,  one  of  the 
owners,  who  was  present  with  the  sheriff  when  he  attempted  to  resist 
the  storming  party.  Loud  cheers  greeted  this  trophy  of  vic- 
tory. *  *  * 

We  left  the  ground  about  3  o'clock,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
operatives  had  completely  triumphed.  The  sheriff  had  abandoned 
the  ground,  as  had  also  the  police.  The  factory  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  operatives,  and  they  had  it  all  their  own 
way.  *  *  * 

We  offer  no  comments  upon  the  proceedings  of  yesterday.  (a)  Our 
whole  duty  is  discharged  when  we  state  the  facts  of  the  case.  *  *  * 

Toward  the  end  of  August  all  of  the  factories  except  one  were  in 
partial  operation  on  the  ten-hour  system,  but  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  of  one-sixth  in  wages.  (&)  The  persistence  of  the  women 
workers,  however,  is  indicated  in  an  item  in  the  Commercial  Journal 
three  days  later.  "A  large  number  of  the  female  operatives  in  the 
Allegheny  cotton  factories,"  said  this  paper,  "  decline  to  go  to  work 
under  the  ten-hour  system,  unless  at  the  same  wages  as  under  the 
twelve  hours."  But  this  last  point  was  abandoned  later.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  ten-hour  day  was  regarded  as  "  Victory  No.  1 "  by  the  girls, 
who  predicted  that  wages  would  be  raised  to  the  twelve-hour  rate 
"  after  the  next  legislature  perfects  the  law  and  the  manufacturers 
discover  that  they  can  afford  it."  (c) 

NASHUA,    N.    H. 

In  September,  1846,  most  of  the  girls  in  two  rooms  of  the  mills  of 
the  Nashua  corporation  "  turned  out  at  lighting-up  time  and  refused 

0  Pittsburg  Daily  Commercial  Journal,  August  1,  1848. 
*  Ibid.,  August  26,  1848. 
0  Pittsburg  Morning  Post,  August  26,  1848. 
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to  work  by  candlelight."  "The  agent  and  overseers,"  according  to 
the  Nashua  Telegraph,  "refused  to  let  them  out  of  the  yard,  and 
they  had  to  stay  till  bell  time."  (°)  The  machinists  and  others  joined 
in  the  demonstration  for  shorter  hours,  and  nearly  1,000  persons  sur- 
rounded the  factory  gate  to  welcome  the  girls  with  a  round  of 
cheers.  A  constable  who  commenced  to  read  the  riot  act  found  his 
voice  drowned  in  a  universal  "  Hurrah  !  "  "  If  there  was  any  riot," 
says  the  Voice  of  Industry,  "  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  citizens  that 
it  was  by  the  officers  of  peace." 

A  Nashua  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Democrat  regretted 
newspaper  attempts  to  ridicule  the  organization  of  working  women, 
but  in  the  same  number  of  the  Democrat  there  appears  the  following 
"turn-out"  notice:  "We  were  pained  on  Wednesday  evening  to  see 
a  turn-out  procession  headed  by  a  large  number  of  ladies.  The  object 
was  to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor."  The  machine-shop 
hands  also  paraded  the  streets  with  a  transparency  inscribed,  "  No 
lighting  up."  (6) 

One  year  later,  when  the  ten -hour  law  went  into  effect,  on  Septem- 
ber 15,  1847,  the  Nashua  Oasis  said  "  special  contracts,"  calling  for 
more  than  ten  hours,  had  previously  been  drawn  up  by  the  corpora- 
tions and  presented  to  the  operatives  for  their  signatures.  Those 
who  persisted  in  refusing  to  sign  were  discharged  three  days  before 
the  law  went  into  effect.  (c) 

Horace  Greeley,  in  a  Tribune  editorial,  (<*)  expressed  his  opinion 
of  this  practice  in  no  uncertain  terms,  and  he  expressed  it  more  clearly 
than  the  workers  themselves  could  do.  Said  Mr.  Greeley : 

We  are  told  that  workingmen  can  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that 
legislation  does  not  afford  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  complained 
of..  To  this  we  answer  that  if  the  laborers  have  really  their  free 
choice  to  work  ten  hours  only  or  the  twelve  or  thirteen  usually  re- 
quired, there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  if  they  choose  badly.  "(We 
may  think  them  serfs  or  ninnies,  but  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.) 
As  to  legislation,  the  friends  of  labor  reform  cheerfully  admit  that 
if  the  change  they  seek  can  be  effected  without  the  aid  of  the  law  they 
would  prefer  to  have  it  so.  But  suppose  the  fact  to  be  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  certain  vocations  say,  "  We  choose  to  have  our 
works  kept  in  motion  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  per  day  by  the  same 
hands,  believing  our  interest  will  thereby  be  promoted.  If  the  men 
who  now  work  for  us  will  not  do  our  bidding  in  this  respect  we  will 
discharge  them  and  hire  others  instead ;  and  there  are  so  many  in  want 
of  employment  that  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  many 
as  we  want,  even  though  we  see  fit  to  exact  fourteen  hours'  work  per 
day  "-—what  is  to  be  done?  Shall  private  cupidity  be  permitted  to 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  October  2,  1846. 

*  Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  October  9,  1846. 
c  Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  October  9,  1847. 

*  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  September  15,  1847. 
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overrule  the  dictates  of  public  health,  the  claims  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  of  social  relaxation  and  enjoyment — to  undermine  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  laboring  class  and  visit  diseases  and  deformity  on 
generations  yet  unborn? 

"  Complaints  of  legislative  intermeddling  with  private  concerns 
and  engagements — vociferations  that  labor  can  take  care  of  itself  and 
needs  no  help  from  legislation — that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  adjust  this  matter,"  aroused  Editor  Greeley  to  protest.  "  To 
talk  of  the  freedom  of  labor,  the  policy  of  leaving  it  to  make  its  own 
bargains,  etc.,"  cried  this  able  writer,  "  when  the  fact  is  that  a  man 
who  has  a  family  to  support  and  a  house  hired  for  the  year  is  told : 
4  If  you  will  work  thirteen  hours  per  day,  or  as  many  as  we  think  fit, 
you  can  stay;  if  not,  you  can  have  your  walking  papers;  and  well  you 
know  that  no  one  else  hereabouts  will  hire  you ' — is  it  not  most 
egregious  flummery?" 

FALL   RIVER,    MASS. 

In  February  1848,  about  800  Fall  River  operatives  were  idle  as  a 
result  of  a  strike  of  the  weavers  in  several  cotton  mills  against  a 
reduction  of  wages.  After  a  struggle  of  about  three  weeks,  accom- 
panied by  considerable  rioting,  the  operatives,  including  a  large 
number  of  women,  went  back  to  work  defeated.  (a) 

In  November,  1850,  a  strike  of  much  greater  magnitude  occurred 
in  Fall  River  as  a  result  of  a  proposed  reduction  of  wages.  This 
difficulty  caused  widespread  suffering  and  much  discussion.  Four 
months  after  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  in  March,  1851,  the 
strikers  began  the  publication  of  a  small  paper  called  The  Trade 
Union  and  Fall  River  Weavers'  Journal.  The  paper  lived  but  a 
short  time,  and  its  suspension  marked  the  temporary  decline  of  union- 
ism in  Fall  River. 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 

In  September,  1849,  the  girl  Operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  at 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  went  on  strike  against  a  reduction  in  pay.(6)  A  writer 
from  Lansingburg  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  of  October  8, 
exclaimed :  "  Noble  girls !  they  have  taken  the  right  course,  and  may 
that  spirit  prevail  wherever  the  iron  rod  of  oppression  is  lifted. 
May  they  show  that  though  England  can  grind  down  the  poor  oper- 
ative into  the  dust,  and  make  the  fair  sex  worse  than  Africa's  slave, 
it  can  not  be  done  in  America."  To  this  sentiment,  editor  Greeley 
replied:  "We  have  no  faith  in  strikes."  But  the  Albany  Knicker- 
bocker said :  "  Our  citizens  will  sympathize  with  the  factory  girls." 

0  Boston  Journal,  February  8,  23,  and  28.  1848,  and  Eleventh  Massachusetts 
Labor  Report,  p.  6. 

*New  York  Daily  Tribune,  September  3,  1849,  and  New  York  Weekly  Trib- 
une, October  8,  1849. 
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PATERSON,  N.  J. 

The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  passed  a  ten-hour  law  which  went 
into  effect  during  the  first  week  in  July,  1851.  This  law  provided 
that  no  more  than  ten  hours  should  be  worked  in  manufactories,  and, 
while  the  employees  refused  to  work  over  ten  hours,  their  employers 
insisted  just  as  strenuously  upon  reducing  wages  accordingly.  At 
Paterson  there  was  an  extensive  strike,  which  was  compromised  by 
the  employers  a  few  days  later.  The  pay  of  women  was  still  about 
$1.50  to  $2.50  a  week.  The  employers  used  the  argument  that  in 
the  New  England  States  the  operatives  were  required  to  work 
twelve  and  one-half  to  fourteen  hours,  while  in  Paterson  the  mill 
hands  for  about  fifteen  years  had  worked  only  eleven  and  one-half 
hours.  "Under  such  a  state  of  things,"  declared  the  employers, 
"the  manufacturers  of  New  Jersey  must  be  sacrificed;  there  is  no 
help  for  them."(a)  In  reply  to  this  the  working  people,  in  a  great 
mass  meeting  on  July  15,  resolved  that  ten  hours  should  be  established 
as  a  day's,  labor  for  the  women  and  children  in  the  cotton  mills,  and 
found  that  the  ten-hour  law  was  "  in  conformity  with  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and  should  be 
sustained."  They  regretted  that  legislation  on  the  subject  was  not 
uniform  for  the  whole  country,  but  still  felt  it  a  common  duty  to 
sustain  the  law,  which  they  hailed  as  marking  a  new  era  in  New 
Jersey  legislation.  (&) 

GLOUCESTER,    N.    J. 

The  experience  at  Paterson  was  duplicated  at  Gloucester  and  other 
mill  towns  in  New  Jersey  during  the  summer  of  1851.  Early  in 
July  a  mass  meeting  of  upward  of  2,000  people,  one-half  of  them 
young  women  employees  of  the  Gloucester  corporation,  which  had 
refused  to  comply  with  the  law  that  no  minor  should  be  worked  more 
than  ten  hours,  assembled  and  adopted  resolutions.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  negotiate  with  the  corporation,  and  resolved  to  rely 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  to- 
stand  or  fall  by  them  "  in  the  advocacy  of  just  rights  in  the  name  of 
God  and  man."  (c) 

Other  meetings  were  held  at  Gloucester,  and  as  late  as  August  12 
the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  printed  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
these  women  strikers  at  which  Miss  Ella  Orr  presided  and  Miss 
Mary  Hathaway  acted  as  secretary.  The  proceedings  were  spirited, 
and  after  speeches  by  Miss  Orr  and  others  resolutions  were  adopted 
reiterating  the  determination  of  the  girls  not  to  submit  to  "  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law." 

a  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  11  and  14,  1851. 

» Ibid.,  July  18,  1851. 

«  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  July  14,  1851. 
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Strikes  occurred  in  many  textile  towns  of  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Pennsylvania  during  this  period,  (°)  but  the  "City 
of  Spindles "  furnishes  the  best  example  of  organization  among 
factory  girls. 

In  December,  1842,  fifty  girls  working  in  the  Middlesex  cotton 
mills  at  Lowell  struck  against  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  their  wages, 
and,  according  to  contemporary  accounts,  150  others  agreed  to  follow 
their  example.  (6)  The  Lowell  Advertiser  regarded  this  reduction  in 
wages  as  "  peculiarly  outrageous,"  and  declared  the  establishment 
had  never  before  done  so  profitable  a  business.  From  other  sources 
it  appears  that  the  reduction  in  this  case  was  made  by  cutting  the 
piece  rate  and  that  employers  based  its  justification  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  machinery. (c)  One  paper, (d)  however,  ad- 
mitted that  the  girls  would  have  been  able  to  "  make  nearly  as  much, 
at  the  reduced  price,  as  they  could  have  done  under  the  old  wages 
and  machinery,"  and  added :  "  The  places  of  the  girls  were  instantly 
supplied  by  others,  so  that  they  left  without  employment  at  this  in- 
clement season."  Horace  Greeley,  in  a  Tribune  editorial,  («)  de- 
nounced the  misrepresentation"  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  with 
reference  to  his  attitude  toward  the  strikers  and  declared  that  the 
tariff  had  so  reduced  prices  that  real  wages  were  higher  than  ever 
before. 

LEGISLATIVE  BEGINNINGS. 

The  strikes  of  women  workers  during  this  period  are  noteworthy 
for  the  hopefulness,  the  determination,  and  the  daring  with  which 
they  were  conducted.  It  is  doubtful  if  women  workers  have  ever 
engaged  in  more  bitterly  contested  strikes  than  those  around  Pitts- 
burg  in  1848.  It  was  the  culmination  of  six  long  years  of  struggle 
to  secure  adequate  wages,  "reasonable  hours,  and  fair  conditions,  and 
the  experience  of  the  Pittsburg  women  was  typical.  In  the  early 
forties  these  women  had  gone  on  strike  for  higher  wages  and  the 
abolition  of  the  store- order  system.  In  1843  they  protested  unsuc- 
cessfully against  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  without 
an  increase  in  wages.  In  1844  they  struck  against  a  reduction  in 
pay.  In  1845  they  abandoned  the  attempt  to  regulate  their  wages 
and  united  on  an  attempt  to  secure  the  ten-hour  day.  When  starved 
back  to  work  on  the  twelve-hour  system  they  secured  a  promise 

0  See  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  August  4, 1840 :  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  November 
1,  1845,  and  Lowell  Daily  Citizen  and  News,  April  6  and  10,  1858. 
6  Washington  Spectator,  December  30,  1842. 
0  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  Janury  3,  1843. 
*New  World  (New  York),  January  7,  1843. 
«  January  10,  1843. 
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from  their  employers  that  no  objection  would  be  raised  against  a 
continuance  of  the  ten-hour  agitation,  and  that  when  employers  else- 
where adopted  the  ten-hour  system  the  Pittsburg  manufacturers 
would  do  likewise. 

Encouraged  by  this  promise  the  girls  of  western  Pennsylvania 
wrote  to  the  girls  of  New  England,  asking  their  aid.  The  girls  of 
Lowell  and  of  Manchester  responded,  and  together  they  framed 
their  declaration  of  independence,  and  resolved  to  work  but  ten  hours 
a  day  after  July  4,  1846.  But  again  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
manufacturers,  who  fell  back  upon  their  "  undoubted  right "  to  run 
their  factories  as  many  hours  as  they  pleased. 

Against  this  stand  of  the  employers  the  working  women,  even  when 
organized,  could  offer  no  effective  protest.  But  they  turned  for  one 
final  effort  to  seek  through  legislation  the  protection  thus  denied 
them.  First  one  State  and  then  another  yielded  to  their  requests  for 
ten-hour  legislation.  New  Hampshire  led  the  procession,  in  1847. 
But  into  the  statute  was  drafted  a  clause  which  permitted  employers 
to  hire  for  more  than  ten  hours  by  special  contract.  Three  days 
before  the  law  went  into  effect,  New  Hampshire  employers  submitted 
such  special  contracts  to  their  employees,  giving  them  the  option 
of  working  more  than  ten  hours  or  not  working  at  all.  Strike  after 
strike  proved  to  the  employees  the  uselessness  of  resistance. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  granted  a  ten-hour  law  the  follow- 
ing year.  It  contained  a  similar  "  saving  clause."  The  New  Jersey 
legislature  enacted  a  ten-hour  measure  in  1851,  with  the  same  result. 
In  every  case  the  lawmakers  but  "held  a  promise  to  the  ear  to  break 
it  to  the  hope,"  and  the  women  were  again  disappointed.  Their 
employers  in  each  State,  since  the  laws  were  not  enacted  at  the  same 
time  in  every  State,  fell  back  upon  the  now  classic  claim  that  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  as  interpreted  by  the  operatives  would  drive 
their  industry  from  the  State.  In  Pittsburg  during  the  strike  pre- 
cipitated in  an  effort  to  enforce  the  ten-hour  law  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers talked  and  wrote  rather  hopefully  of  withdrawing  from 
Pennsylvania  to  establish  a  "  western  Lowell "  somewhere  in  Virginia. 
They  declared  that  they  would  cordially  concur  in  the  ten-hour  sys- 
tem if  that  system  were  made  universal  in  its  application,  but  that 
they  would  not  and  could  not  prosecute  their  business  in  the  face  of  a 
provision  of  law  that  afforded  their  rivals  in  trade  so  great  an 
advantage.  "  The  mills  must  and  will  remain  suspended,"  they  said, 
"  until  we  are  placed  on  a  common  platform  with  the  other  States."  (°) 

On  this  basis  the  ten-hour  laws  were  made  ineffective.  As  a  pro* 
tection  to  both  laborers  and  manufacturers  there  was  recognized  the 
need  of  more  careful  and  more  uniform  labor  legislation. 

«  Pittsburg  Commercial  Journal,  August  3,  1848. 
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FEMALE  LABOR  REFORM  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  preceding  account  of  half -organized  strikes  and  ephemeral 
unions  furnishes  only  the  background  for  the  activities  of  the 
women  workers  of  this  period.  Closely  connected  with  the  efforts 
of  textile  factory  operatives  to  improve  the  conditions  of  their  em- 
ployment through  strikes  and  public  agitation,  was  the  development 
of  female  labor  reform  associations.  These  organizations,  while 
somewhat  general  in  nature,  drew  their  membership  almost  entirely 
from  the  textile-mill  girls.  Lowell  was  the  center  for  this  organiza- 
tion activity. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

The  date  of  organization  of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform 
Association  was  January,  1845,  and  it  apparently  came  into  existence 
as  a  result  of  the  agitation  for  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  that 
accompanied  the  strikes  of  cotton-mill  operatives  in  the  early  forties. 
In  the  middle  of  March,  1845,  this  woman's  union  held  a  fair  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Convention  at  Lowell,  to  raise  funds  to  aid  that  association.  (°) 
Three  months  later,  through  one  of  their  delegates,  Miss  Sarah  G. 
Bagley,  they  presented  to  the  Boston  convention  of  the  same  associa- 
tion, "  a  splendid  and  appropriate  banner."  (6) 

Miss  Bagley,  who  had  worked  for  ten  years  in  the  cotton  factories 
of  Lowell, (c)  was  a  woman  of  unusual  charm  and  ability.  She  had 
witnessed  the  growth  of  the  factory  system  and  with  first-hand 
knowledge  of  its  evils  had  joined  with  her  sister  workers  in  efforts  to 
improve  conditions.  In  various  ways  she  directed  the  movements  of 
the  female  operatives  in  Lowell,  and  in  1845  she  was  president  of  the 
Lowell  Female  Reform  Association.  As  a  delegate  from  this  local 
union  to  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Working- 
men's  Association  in  Boston  in  May  of  that  year  she  said :  "  For  the 
last  half  a  century,  it  has  been  deemed  a  violation  of  woman's  sphere 
to  appear  before  the  public  as  a  speaker;  but  when  our  rights  are 
trampled  upon  and  we  appeal  in  vain  to  legislators,  what  shall  we 
do  but  appeal  to  the  people  1(d) 

In  her  official  report  to  the  convention  she  gave  the  membership  of 
the  union  at  Lowell  as  between  four  and  five  hundred.  "  But  this 
we  consider  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished," 
she  said.  "  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  workingmen's  convention 

0  Working  Man's  Advocate  (New  York),  March  15,  1845,  and  Young  America, 
April  26,  1845. 

6  Voice  of  Industry  (Lowell),  May  29,  1845. 

c  Voice  of  Industry  (Lowell),  July  10,  1845,  and  The  Awl  (Lynn),  July  19, 
1845. 

d  Voice  of  Industry,  June  5,  1845. 
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at  Lowell  our  numbers  have  been  daily  increasing,  our  meetings 
generally  well  attended,  and  the  real  zeal  of  the  friends  of  equal 
rights  and  justice  has  kindled  anew.  The  humble  efforts  of  a  few 
females  could  not  be  expected  to  move  the  world  in  a  day.  But, 
God  be  praised !  we  have  moved  the  minds  of  the  community  to  think 
and  to  speak  on  the  subject.  This  is  truly  encouraging.  For  when 
we  can  arouse  the  minds  of  men  and  women  to  a  sense  of  their  own 
individual  rights,  and  cause  them  to  think  for  themselves,  then  will 
they  begin  to  act  for  themselves !"(°) 

The  preamble  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  January,  1846,  set  forth  the  temper  of  this  association.  It  said: 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  throw  off  the  shackles  which  are 
binding  us  in  ignorance  and  servitude  and  which  prevent  us  from 
rising  to  that  scale  of  being  for  which  God  designed  us.  With  the 

E resent  system  of  labor  it  is  impossible.  There  must  be  reasonable 
ours  for  manual  labor  and  a  just  portion  of  time  allowed  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  and  no  other  way  can 
the  great  work  be  accomplished.  It  is  evident  that  with  the  present 
system  of  labor  the  minds  of  the  mass  must  remain  uncultivated, 
their  morals  unimproved.  Shall  we,  operatives  of  America,  the  land 
where  democracy  claims  to  be  the  principle  by  which  we  live  and  by 
which  we  are  governed,  see  the  evil  daily  increasing  which  separates 
more  widely  and  more  effectually  the  favored  few  and  the  unfortunate 
many  without  one  exertion  to  stay  the  progress  ?  God  forbid !  Let 
the  daughters  of  New  England  kindle  the  spark  of  philanthropy  on 
every  heart  till  its  brightness  shall  fill  the  whole  earth !  (6) 

The  constitution  of  this  Lowell  Female  Labor  Eeform  Association 
provided  for  the  election  of  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  a  secre- 
tary, a  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  eight  directors.  Article  8  provided 
that  "Any  person  signing  this  constitution  shall  literally  pledge  her- 
self to  labor  actively  for  reform  in  the  present  system  of  labor." 
Article  9  outlined  the  policy  of  the  union  as  follows :  "  The  members 
of  this  association  disapprove  of  all  hostile  measures,  strikes,  and 
turn-outs  until  all  pacific  measures  prove  abortive,  and  then  that  it  is 
the  imperious  duty  of  everyone  to  assert  and  maintain  that  inde- 
pendence which  our  brave  ancestors  bequeathed  us  and  sealed  with 
their  blood."(&) 

The  officers  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1846,  were: 
Sarah  G.  Bagley,  president;  Hannah  C.  Tarlton  and  Mary  Emerson, 
vice  presidents;  Huldah  J.  Stone,  recording  secretary;  Sarah  A. 
Young,  corresponding  secretary;  Mary  A.  K.  Tarlton.  treasurer; 
and  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  Climenta  Butler,  Miss  Gilman, 
Abbey  Kemp,  Catherine  Maxey,  Mary  J.  Robinson,  Eliza  J.  Simp- 
son, Eliabeth  L.  True,  and  Elmira  B.  Stone.  (6) 

a  Voice  of  Industry,  June  12,  1845.  6  Ibid.,  February  27,  1846. 
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The  Lowell  union  had  already  accomplished  much  in  the  work  of 
propaganda.  Not  satisfied  with  securing  thousands  of  signatures  of 
factory  operatives,  who  petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  10-hour  day. 
prominent  members  of  the  union,  including  Miss  Bagley,  had  gone 
before  the  Massachusetts  legislative  committee  early  in  1845  and 
testified  as  to  the  conditions  in  textile  mills.  (°)  This  was  the  first 
American  governmental  investigation  of  labor  conditions,  and  it  was 
due  almost  solely  to  the  petitions  of  the  working  women.  They  then 
complained  of  long  hours  of  work,  insufficient  time  for  meals,  and 
bad  air,  and  although  they  did  not  at  the  time  win  all  they  asked, 
these  organized  working  women  were  more  influential  than  any  other 
group  of  people  in  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  from  that  time  to 
this  has  made  Massachusetts  take  the  lead  in  protective  legislation. 

In  July,  1845,  the  secretary,  Miss  Huldah  J.  Stone,  had  been  ap- 
pointed regular  correspondent  to  the  Voice  of  Industry.  (6)  About  the 
same  time  the  union  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and  expose 
false  statements  published  in  newspapers  concerning  the  factory  op- 
eratives. "  The  press  takes  every  occasion  to  slander  our  efforts  and 
ridicule  our  operations,"  said  the  president  of  the  union  in  her  report 
at  the  Fall  River  convention  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's  As- 
sociation in  September,  1845.  This,  however,  they  regarded  as  an 
indication  that  their  labors  had  not  been  entirely  in  vain — that  their 
influence  was  felt  and  feared.  "  Our  light  has  not  gone  out  on  the 
altar,  nor  our  exertions  abated,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  we 
mean  to  fight  on  till  a  complete  victory  crowns  our  efforts,"  said 
these  women  leaders  in  labor  reform.  (c) 

The  Lowell  union  succeeded  in  continuing  this  systematic  effort  to 
influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  factory  girls.  By  newspaper 
articles,  by  "  factory  tracts,"  by  public  speeches,  and  by  personal 
correspondence  the  officials  kept  their  work  before  the  public.  In 
November,  1845,  George  H.  Evans,  secretary  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Convention  lately  organized  in  New  York,  in  replying  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  delegate  from  the  Lowell  association,  said :  "  I  trust 
the  machinery  is  now  in  operation  that  will  emancipate  the  daughters 
of  this  Republic  from  the  humiliating  servitude,  to  which,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  our  sex,  they  are  now  subjected  in  our  cities  and  factory 
districts ;  and  as  instruments  '  in  aid  of  this  glorious  cause,'  I  have  no 
doubt  the  national  reformers  of  New  York  will  aid  in  the  circula- 
tion of  your  4  factory  tracts.'  "(d) 

And  in  their  work  of  publicity  they  did  not  hesitate  to  call  public 
men  to  account  for  assailing  or  ignoring  their  movement.  For  in- 

0  Vox  Populi,  Lowell,  March  28,  1845.  c  Ibid.,  September  18,  1845. 

6  Voice  of  Industry,  July  31,  1845.  d  Ibid.,  November  21,  1845. 
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stance,  at  a  meeting  of  the  union  on  April  1,  1845,  they  expressed, 
and  later  published,  resolutions  of  indignation  concerning  the  action 
of  the  committee  on  hours  of  labor  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
Miss  Bagley  sarcastically  suggested  that  in  the  association's  next 
petition  they  ask  the  legislature  to  extend  to  the  operatives  the  same 
protection  given  to  animals  and  declared  their  condition  would  be 
greatly  improved.  Members  of  the  union  charged  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  in  the  legislature  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
dishonesty  in  withholding  from  the  legislature  all  the  most  important 
facts  in  the  defense  made  by  the  union's  delegates,  and  that  they 
therefore  regarded  them  as  "  mere  corporate  machines."  The  follow- 
ing typical  resolution  was  introduced  by  Miss  Eliza  K.  Heminway 
and  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Female  Labor  Reform  Association  deeply  de- 
plore the  lack  of  independence,  honesty,  and  humanity  in  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  were  referred  sundry  petitions  relative  to  the  hours 
of  labor,  especially  in  the  chairman  of  that  committee;  and  as  he  is 
merely  a  corporation  machine,  or  tool,  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors 
and  influence  to  keep  him  in  the  "  City  of  Spindles,"  where  he 
belong,  and  not  trouble  Boston  folks  with  him.(°) 

That  they  did  not  labor  in  vain  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in 
November  of  the  same  year  they  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution  and  secured  its  publication  in  the  newspapers: 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  association  tender  their  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the  voters  of  Lowell  for  consigning  William 
Schouler  to  the  obscurity  he  so  justly  deserves  for  treating  so  un- 
gentlemanly  the  defense  made  by  the  delegates  of  this  association 
before  the  special  committee  of  the  legislature,  to  whom  was  referred 
petitions  for  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  which  he  was 
chairman.  (6) 

The  working  women  of  Lowell  extended  their  propaganda  work 
to  other  parts  of  New  England.  In  December,  1845,  several  members 
of  the  Lowell  union  attended  a  mass  meeting  of  the  factory  opera- 
tives of  Manchester,  where  "Miss  Bagley,  of  Lowell,  presented  a 
constitution  for  their  acceptance,  accompanied  with  some  remarks, 
characterized  throughout  for  their  candor,  truthfulness,  and  beauty, 
and  evidently  made  a  powerful  impression.  The  constitution  was 
adopted  and  the  necessary  officers  chosen  with  energy  and  dis- 
patch." («) 

Thus  the  members  of  the  Lowell  union  were  personally  extending 
their  influence  to  other  cities.  But  they  did  not  stop  there.  The 
spirit  of  organization  was  kept  alive,  and  further  work  encouraged. 
Shortly  after  the  Manchester  local  had  been  established  the  Man- 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  January  9,  1846.          «  Ibid.,  December  19,  1845. 
» Ibid.,  November  28,  1846. 
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Chester  Democrat  published  a  "  Letter  to  the  operatives  of  Manches- 
ter, from  the  secretary  of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Asso- 
ciation." It  was  an  appeal  to  their  "  sisters  in  the  cause  of  human 
improvement "  to  continue  to  investigate  the  subject  of  labor  reform, 
and  to  take  such  efficient  measures  as  might  assist  in  accomplishing 
their  great  object — "  the  elevation  and  promotion  of  the  real  pro- 
ducers of  our  country  to  that  station  and  standing  in  society  which 
they  were  by  a  beneficient  God  designed  to  occupy !  " 
Said  this  union  to  its  neighbor : 

Too  long  have  the  virtuous  poor  been  looked  down  upon  as  a  lower 
race  of  beings,  while  vice  and  crime  of  the  darkest  hue  rolled  in 
luxury  and  splendor  through  our  streets.  Too  long  have  our  females 
been  treated  like  as  many  senseless  automatons  in  the  kitchens  of 
the  purse-proud  aristocrats  of  our  Republic — and  as  a  part  of  the 
machinery  in  our  manufacturing  towns.  *  *  *  It  is  now  for  the 
workingmen  and  working  women  of  these  United  States  to  say 
whether  this  state  of  society  which  debases  the  masses  to  a  level 
with  the  serfs  of  the  old  countries  shall  continue ;  or  whether  a  new 
and  brighter  era  shall  dawn.  To  effect  this  glorious  work  of  reform 
we  believe  a  complete  union  among  the  worthy  toilers  and  spinners 
of  our  own  nation,  so  as  to  have  a  concert  of  action,  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  By  organizing  associations  and  keeping  up  a  correspond- 
ence throughout  the  country,  and  arousing  the  public  mind  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  claims  of  humanity  we  hope  to  roll  on  the  great  tide  of 
reformation  until  from  every  fertile  vale  and  towering  hill  the 
response  shall  be  echoed  and  reechoed:  Freedom — Freedom  for  all! 

We  shall  be  extremely  happy  to  correspond  with  you  and  meet  with 
you  in  your  meetings  as  often  as  possible. 

Yours  until  death  in  the  cause  of  labor  reform.  (°) 

Beginning  at  this  time,  the  Lowell  Voice  of  Industry,  the  leading 
New  England  labor  weekly  of  this  period,  published  for  several 
months  a  "  Female  department,"  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Lowell  Female  Labor  Reform  Association,  and  supported  by 
contributions  from  the  operatives  of  Lowell  and  other  manufactur- 
ing towns.  A  little  later  the  women  of  the  Lowell  union  purchased 
the  press  and  type  of  the  Voice  of  Industry  and  continued  the  paper 
in  the  interests  of  labor  reform. 

The  social  side  of  labor  unionism  was  not  ignored  by  the  women 
workers  of  Lowell.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  newspaper  notices 
of  "  gatherings  "  held  from  time  to  time.  One  of  these  was  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day,  1846,  at  the  City  Hall.  The  announcement  said: 
u  Eminent  and  distinguished  speakers  will  be  present  from  abroad," 
and  promised  other  entertainment,  with  a  band  of  music,  and  a 
"  rich  treat  of  fruits  and  other  eatables."  The  proceeds  were  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  cause  of  labor  reform,  and  friends  from  Boston, 

fl  Quoted  in  Voice  of  Industry,  December  27,  1845 
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Lynn,  Woburn,  Fitchburg,  Worcester,  Waltham,  Andover,  Newton, 
Manchester,  etc.,  were  invited.  (°) 

This  "  social  gathering  "  was  a  great  success.  One  of  the  features 
was  the  sale  of  copies  of  The  Valentine  Offering,  which  was  issued 
for  the  occasion,  with  poems,  articles,  and  special  appeals  to  those 
whom  these  factory  girls  hoped  to  interest  in  industrial  reform.  The 
principal  address  of  the  evening  was  by  Editor  Potter,  of  the  Man- 
chester Democrat,  who  spoke  at  length  upon  the  system  of  factory 
labor  and  the  prospects  of  securing  the  ten-hour  day.  Other  speakers 
came  from  Watertown  and  Boston.  (6) 

A  "  May  party  "  at  the  City  Hall  was  another  occasion  for  bringing 
speakers  from  out  of  town,  including  the  Kev.  William  H.  Chan- 
ning  and  John  Allen,  while  the  "Rogers  family"  and  "Bond's 
Brass  Band  "  furnished  the  music. 

Encouraged  by  these  ventures,  other  similar  means  of  reaching 
the  public  ear  were  provided  by  the  Lowell  working  women.  They 
established,  for  example,  an  "  Industrial  Reform  Lyceum,"  and  se- 
cured, for  the  benefit  of  all  who  would  hear,  the  best  speakers  in  the 
country  on  subjects  dealing  with  the  labor  reform  movement. 

By  personal  representation  the  Lowell  union  extended  its  influence 
still  farther.  It  sent  delegates  to  the  conventions  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Workingmen's  Association,  and  at  each  session  they  attracted 
favorable  attention.  It  sent  Secretary  Huldah  J.  Stone  as  delegate 
to  the  Manchester  convention  in  March,  1846,  and  she  was  elected 
secretary  of  that  body.  She  was  also  appointed  on  the  resolutions 
committee  with  four  men,  including  Seth  Luther,  who  introduced  a 
ten-hour  resolution  as  "  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  and 
future  progress  of  the  workingmen  and  women." (c) 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1846  the  "  Massachusetts  Corporation,"  at 
Lowell,  proposed  to  have  each  weaver  tend  four  instead  of  three 
looms  and  reduce  the  wages  1  cent  on  a  piece.  But  the  women  workers 
held  a  special  meeting,  drew  up  a  pledge,  and  adopted  resolutions. 
They  resolved  that  they  would  not  tend  a  fourth  loom  (except  to 
oblige  each  other)  unless  they  received  the  same  pay  per  piece  as 
on  three,  and  that  they  would  use  their  influence  to  prevent  others 
from  pursuing  a  course  which  they  declared  had  always  had  a  tend- 
ency to  reduce  their  wages.  To  this  they  most  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  and  signed  their  names.  Then  they  further  resolved  that 
any  woman  who  gave  her  name  and  then  violated  the  pledge  should 
have  her  name  published  in  the  Voice  of  Industry  as  a  traitor,  and 
should  receive  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  her  associates.  Practically 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  January  30,  1846. 
6  Ibid.,  February  20,  1846. 
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every  job  weaver  working  for  the  corporation  signed  and  kept  the 
pledge  inviolate.  The  success  of  this  form  of  "  protective  industry  " 
acted  as  a  great  impetus  to  further  organization.  (a) 

Late  in  May,  1846,  the  Lowell  union  elected  four  women  dele- 
gates, Mary  Emerson,  Sarah  G.  Bagley,  M.  A.  K.  Tarlton,  and 
ITuldah  J.  Stone,  to  represent  it  at  the  first  meeting  in  Boston  of  the 
National  Industrial  Congress. 

In  the  fall  of  1846,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Lowell  union  broke 
down  under  the  strain  of  work  in  the  mills,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
factory  towns  to  arouse  interest  in  labor  reform.  She  found  many 
who  complained  bitterly  of  the  long  hours,  but  few  who  had  ever 
really  considered  improvement  possible.  Some  ridiculed,  censured, 
and  opposed  her.  Many  who  worked  fourteen  hours  in  overheated 
factories  could  see  no  advantage  in  establishing  the  ten-hour  day. 
One  declined  to  join  the  labor  association,  saying:  "Oh,  I  belong 
to  no  religious  society,  and  never  attend  class  meetings  of  any 

kind."(6) 

After  two  years  of  continuous  activity,  the  Lowell  union,  at  the 
annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  in  January,  1847,  changed 
its  name  and  constitution.  They  had  long  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing that  would  make  a  more  definite  appeal  to  the  factory 
operatives.  They  wanted  a  form  of  organization  that  would  "  ap- 
peal to  their  self-love  as  well  as  to  their  higher  natures."  They 
therefore  changed  the  name  of  the  union  to  "  The  Lowell  Female 
Industrial  Reform  and  Mutual  Aid  Society."  They  amended  the 
constitution  to  provide  for  an  initiation  fee  of  50  cents  and  weekly 
dues  of  not  less  than  6  cents,  which  together  with  fines  for  non- 
attendance  was  to  create  a  sick  fund.  No  member  was  to  be  eligible 
to  the  benefits  of  the  sick  fund  until  she  had  paid  dues  for  three 
months,  whereupon  she  might  receive  not  less  than  $2  nor  more  than 
$5  a  week  for  not  longer  than  four  weeks,  except  upon  special  order 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

In  the  new  preamble  they  said:  "We  feel  that  by  our  mutual 
imited  action  we  can  accomplish  much  which  shall  tell  for  the  pro- 
gress of  industrial  reform — the  elevation  and  cultivation  of  mind 
and  morals,  the  comfort  and  relief  of  destitute  and  friendless  females 
in  this  busy  city."(c)  Idealism  sought  support  in  a  system  of  bene- 
fits. Unionism  was  becoming  more  practical. 

Under  the  new  regime,  Mary  Emerson  replaced  Miss  Bagley  as 
president,  and  Miss  Stone  was  reelected  secretary,  and  together  they 
made  the  usual  report  of  progress  to  the  convention  of  the  New 
England  Labor  Reform  League,  which  met  in  Boston,  January  17, 
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1847.  («)  The  work  of  the  union  was  continued  as  aggressively  as 
before.  A  committee  was  appointed  "  to  form  a  library  for  industrial 
classes."  (6)  Secretary  Huldah  J.  Stone  was  sent  out  through  the 
New  England  factory  towns  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  official 
journal,  the  Voice  of  Industry;  and  the  last  number  of  this  paper 
which  is  preserved  to  us,  under  date  of  November  19,  1847,  contains 
the  following  notice : 

The  Female  Industrial  Reform  and  Mutual  Aid  Society  of  Lowell 
meets  every  Monday  evening  at  8  o'clock  at  the  reading  room,  76 
Central  street.  All  ladies  friendly  to  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
improvement  of  this  sex  are  respectfully  invited  to  smile  upon  our 
humble  efforts  by  their  presence. 

H.  J.  STONE,  Secretary. 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

•  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cooperation  between  the 
working  women  of  Lowell  and  Manchester.  On  Thanksgiving  even- 
ing, 1845,  the  factory  operatives  of  Manchester,  including  about  700 
factory  girls,  held  an  enthusiastic  mass  meeting  in  the  town  hall  and 
listened  for  three  hours  to  an  address  on  the  "  Ten-hour  system  and 
factory  oppression  "  by  John  C.  Cluer.  The  Manchester  Democrat, 
in  its  account  of  the  meeting,  mentions  three  propositions  accepted 
by  the  operatives  present.  First,  they  proposed  to  have  a  conven- 
tion of  both  manufacturers  and  operatives  to  arrange  a  system  mu- 
tually advantageous;  second,  in  case  the  manufacturers  refused  to 
act,  they  resolved  to  petition  the  legislature  to  enact  a  ten-hour  law ; 
third,  they  determined  that  if  neither  would  do  anything  to  remedy 
the  long-hour  evil,  they  would  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
induce  the  operatives  throughout  the  United  States  to  strike  on  a 
fixed  day  and  not  enter  the  mills  until  regulations  were  made  to  cure 
the  glaring  evils  of  the  factory  system.  (c) 

Shortly  after  this,  early  in  December,  1845,  the  "  Female  Labor 
Reform  Association  of  Manchester  "  was  organized.  The  constitu- 
tion adopted  by  these  Manchester  "  factory  girls  who  labor  in  the 
mills  "  followed  the  Lowell  document  as  a  model.  About  60  names 
were  subscribed  to  the  constitution  at  the  first  meeting,  and  the  union 
grew  rapidly.  (d)  Resolutions  and  reports  published  by  the  Manches- 
ter woman's  union  indicate  a  line  of  action  similar  to  that  pursued  by 
their  Lowell  sisters.  They  went  to  work  energetically  to  convince 
the  public  of  the  justice  of  their  demands  for  shorter  hours  and  better 
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pay.  They  engaged  a  Mr.  Hatch  as  public  lecturer  to  assist  their  own 
speakers  in  diffusing  and  maintaining  the  principles  of  their  cause 
by  creating  a  "  spirit  of  union  "  (°)  Meetings  were  held  every  Monday 
evening,  at  which  papers  were  read  and  discussed  and  then  sent  to 
editors  favorable  to  the  cause.  At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter,  in 
September,  184G,  this  woman's  union  had  300  regular  members.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  year  the  male  and  female  associations  of  Manchester 
met  separately,  but  thereafter  met  together,  since,  as  Miss  M.  East- 
man, the  secretary  of  the  female  association,  expressed  it:  "We  can 
devise  plans  together  to  better  advantage,  seeing  men  can  do  nothing 
without  us  and  we  can  not  do  much  without  them." 

The  president  of  this  union  in  the  summer  of  1846  was  Sarah 
Rumrill.  (6)  When  this  female  union  held  its  annual  meeting  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  reported  to  the  New  England  Labor  Reform 
League  convention  in  January,  1847,  it  still  had  about  300  members,- 
with  Miss  E.  Kidder  as  president. 

"A  fear  of  the  employers  and  their  combined  power  in  case  of  a 
discharge  from  work  "  kept  hundreds  of  factory  girls  from  joining 
the  union.  (c)  In  July,  1847,  when  the  union  was  18  months  old, 
John  Turner,  of  Boston,  who  paid  the  expenses  of  a  woman  delegate 
from  the  Manchester  union  to  the  Dover  convention  of  the  New 
England  Labor  Reform  League,  said  in  a  published  communication : 
"  Don't  fear  the  '  black  list,'  for  no  man  in  this  nation  has  a  right  to 
say,  'You  shall  work  for  me.'"(d)  However,  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  increasing  their  membership  was  the  fear  of  the  black 
list. 

The  members  of  the  female  union  at  Manchester  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  "  premium  system,"  and  declared  "  money  given  to  first 
and  second  hands  to  drive  up  us  factory  girls  is  making  a  bad  matter 
worse."  As  an  expression  of  their  feelings,  they  resolved  that  "  the 
operatives  who  are  members  of  this  association  do  dread  the  sad 
effects  of  this  premium  system  upon  the  minds  and  health  of  our 
fellow  operatives.  It  has  our  utter  abhorrence."  (c) 

A  Manchester  factory  girl,  signing  herself  "An  Operative,"  under 
date  of  December  21,  1846,  said : 

This  "  premium  system  "  is  a  curse  to  us — it  ought  not  to  be  toler- 
ated. I  have  worked  under  this  plan  and  know  too  well  the  base 
treatment  of  overseers  in  many  instances.  Often  have  girls  been  so 
afraid  of  the  "  old  man  "  they  dare  not  ask  to  go  out  when  sick,  for 
they  knew  he  would  have  a  great  deal  to  say.  Some  girls  can  not  get 
off  as  much  cloth  as  others ;  such  ones  are  apt  to  be  treated  unkindly, 

0  Voice  of  Industry,  May  15,  1846.  °Ibid,  February  12,  1847. 

*  Ibid.,  October  2,  1846.  d  Ibid.,  July  30,  1847. 
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and  often  reminded  by  the  "  old  man  "  that  "  Sally  and  Dolly  got  off 
several  cuts  more  the  last  four  weeks;  they  come  in  long  before  the 
speed  starts  up  and  do  their  cleaning,  and  if  you  don't  get  off  more 
next  month  I  will  send  you  off." 

It  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Why  is  it  that  the  girls  come  to  the  gate 
before  it  is  opened  if  they  are  not  willing  to  work  so  many  long 
hours  ?  "  The  premium  is  offered,  the  girls  drove  up,  and  they  want 
to  keep  the  "  old  man  "  good  natured,  if  possible. 

I  should  like  to  see  liberality  and  generosity  from  the  directors 
extended  to  some  subjects  of  misfortune  crushed  by  their  machinery; 
for  instance,  the  girl  who  but  a  few  months  ago  broke  her  arm  in 
two  places  in  one  of  their  weaving  rooms.  (°) 

This  organization  was  active  from  1845  to  1847  in  supporting  the 
labor  press,  in  circulating  petitions,  in  hiring  lecturers,  in  holding 
public  meetings,  and  in  organizing  social  gatherings  to  interest  the 
factory  operatives  in  social  reform.  In  the  interest  of  the  ten-hour 
system  they  secured  and  presented  to  the  legislature  a  huge  petition, 
and  by  vigorous  personal  work  they,  more  than  any  other  group, 
secured  the  New  Hampshire  ten-hour  law  of  1847,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  this  country.  (6) 

DOVER,  N.  H. 

The  factory  girls  of  Dover  had  a  female  labor  reform  association 
in  1847,  which  arranged  picnics  and  other  forms  of  entertainment 
to  arouse  interest  and  promote  the  work  of  organized  labor.  (c)  In 
July  of  that  year  this  association  passed  resolutions  urging  work- 
ingmen  throughout  the  country  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  more  desirable  state  of  things  among  the  factory  girls.  "  We 
want,"  they  said,  "  the  spirit  of  democracy  extended  to  us  in  place 
of  cottonocracy  and  aristocracy."  They  asked  particularly  for 
freedom  from  the  insolence  of  overseers  and  agents  and  longed  for 
the  ten-hour  system.  (d)  A  Miss  Burnham  was  their  secretary. 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

At  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  New  England  Workingmen's 
Association  at  Boston,  in  June,  1845,  Miss  Ruby  C.  Hatch,  of  Fall 
River,  represented  an  association  of  that  place  and  served  on  im- 
portant committees.  (e)  But  the  organization  at  Fall  River  attracted 
very  little  attention  and  probably  was  short  lived. 

«  Voice  of  Industry,  January  8,  1847. 

6  This  law,  though  enacted  July  3,  1847,  twenty-five  days  later  than  the  famous 
ten-hour  law  of  Great  Britain,  went  into  effect  as  a  ten-hour  measure  on  Sep- 
tember 15  of  the  same  year,  exactly  seven  and  one-half  months  earlier  than  the 
British  act  The  New  Hampshire  law,  however,  was  evaded  by  the  employers, 
while  the  British  act  was  enforced. 

o  Voice  of  Industry,  April  9,  16,  and  30,  184T. 

*  Ibid.,  July  30,  1847. 

e  Ibid.,  June  12,  1845. 
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NEW  YORK,  N.  T. 

The  principal  labor  reform  organization  of  women  outside  of  New 
England  in  this  period  was  the  Female  Industrial  Association,  of 
New  York.  It  was  organized  about  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  by  work- 
ing women  who,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "resolved  to  act 
in  their  own  behalf  and  resist  in  mass  the  exactions  of  their  em- 
ployers." The  Sun  "  would  not  discourage  the  industrious  daughters 
of  freedom,"  but  declared :  "  There  are  more  laborers  than  the  market 
for  labor  demands.  More  work;  a  greater  variety  of  female  occupa- 
tions must  be  found." (°)  And  this  paper  could  see  no  other  remedy. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  Courier,  the  True  Sun,  and  the 
Tribune  joined  in  this  opinion.  The  Tribune  made  two  suggestions  : 
First,  "  a  widening  of  the  field  of  female  employment,"  and  second, 
that  "young  women  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  to  migrate 
West."  The  second  of  these  two  recommendations  was  quite  popular 
for  a  time.  A  correspondent  in  the  True  Sun  urged  the  formation 
of  a  society  in  New  York  City  with  a  fund  of  $25,000,  to  provide 
free  tickets  to  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  etc.,  for  young  women  who  would 
"  migrate  westward  in  search  of  employment,  husbands,  and  happi- 
ness." (6) 

In  spite  of  newspaper  discouragement,  however,  an  account  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  New  York  union,  as  published  in  the  Herald, 
tells  us  that  "  about  700  females,  generally  of  the  most  interesting 
age  and  appearance,  were  assembled  "  in  the  superior  court  of  the 
City  Hall.  Elizabeth  Gray  was  elected  president  and  Mary  Graham 
secretary.  The  association  was  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of 
business,  and  "  a  number  of  delegates  from  the  following  trades 
entered  their  names  to  act  as  a  committee  to  regulate  future  proceed- 
ing :  Tailoresses,  plain  and  coarse  sewing,  shirt  makers,  book  folders 
and  stitchers,  cap  makers,  straw  workers,  dressmakers,  crimpers, 
fringe  and  lace  makers,  etc."(°) 
A  preamble  was  adopted  beginning: 

Whereas  the  young  women  attached  to  the  different  trades  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  having  toiled  a  long  time  for  a  remuneration 
totally  inadequate  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  and  feeling  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  assertion  that  "  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire," 
have  determined  to  take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  asserting  their 
rights  against  unjust  and  mercenary  employers. 

They  further  asserted,  on  their  own  account,  that  "  the  scarcity  of 
employment  and  the  low  rates  of  pay  which  have  so  long  prevailed 
have  undoubtedly  driven  many  virtuous  females  to  courses  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  avoided." 

0 Quoted  in  Workingman's  Advocate  (New  York),  March  8,  1845. 
*  Quoted  in  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  April  11,  1845, 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  10 6 
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They  also  resolved  to  prepare  an  address  which  should  present 
their  wrongs  to  the  public  in  their  true  and  proper  light,  and  they 
thankfully  accepted  the  proffered  use  of  the  Palmo  Opera  House 
for  a  benefit,  "  in  order  to  carry  out  the  views  expressed  in  the 
preamble  and  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  for  the  assistance  of  those 
whose  situations  render  such  assistance  necessary." (a) 

Several  other  meetings  were  held,  and  at  one  of  these  gatherings 
an  address,  prepared  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  Ann  S, 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Storms,  and  Mrs.  Sawyer,  was  read  and  approved. 
"It  exposes  with  much  ability  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil," 
said  the -Working  Man's  Advocate,  (6)  "  and  leaves  the  task  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy  to  the  other  sex." 

The  chairman  of  the  address  committee,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
was  at  this  time  editor  of  the  Ladies'  National  Magazine,  published 
in  New  York.  She  was  severely  criticised  by  the  Herald  for  her 
activity  in  the  working  girls'  movement,  but  defended  by  the  Tribune 
in  the  following  terms : 

The  industrial  association  will  hardly  be  successful  long  if  no 
lady  can  take  an  interest  in  their  effort  without  becoming  the  object 
of  newspaper  caricatures.  The  Herald  advertises  Mrs.  Stephens 
(who  never  attends,  much  less  addresses,  society  meetings)  as  "  ha- 
ranguing an  excited  crowd  of  young  and  beautiful  girls."  Such  pro- 
cedures will  frighten  every  woman  who  has  not  a  large  share  of  moral 
courage  from  any  participation  in  the  objects  of  the  association. 
There  has  been  no  excitement  and  no  noisy  declamation  at  these 
meetings.  The  president  of  the  association  made  an  address  on  the 
business  and  purposes  of  the  meeting  and  pointed  out  a  general 
organziation  of  the  trades  as  the  only  efficient  remedy.  (c) 

It  was  stated  at  this  time  "  on  good  authority  "  that  in  the  straw 
hat  making  trade  there  was  a  combination  among  employers  who, 
as  soon  as  a  new  employer  came  to  the  city,  waited  upon  him  to 
"  present  him  a  list  of  prices  paid  to  the  females  and  advise  him  not 
to  give  more."(c) 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

An  outgrowth  of  organization  among  the  tailoresses  of  Philadel- 
phia was  the  "  industrial  union,"  a  cooperative  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  branch  of  tailoring  at  which  women  were 
employed.  It  grew  out  of  an  appeal  made  to  the  public  (d)  by  the 
tailoresses  of  Philadelphia  on  February  15,  1850.  "  We  are  indus- 

0  Quoted  in  Workingman's  Advocate  (New  York),  March  8,  1845. 
*  March  22,  1845. 

c  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  March  15,  1845. 

dTo  the  Humane.  A  Petition  for  the  Tailoresses  of  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia, 
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trious  and  willing  to  work,  but  paid  as  we  are,  we  can  not  get  enough 
to  support  life,"  they  said.  The  appeal  was  signed  on  the  part  of 
the  tailoresses  by  Marion  Tainter  and  Elizabeth  Richards. 

On  February  24,  George  Lippard,  author,  friend  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  founder  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Union,  delivered  a  lec- 
ture on  The  Rights  of  Woman  and  demanded  support  for  the  tailor- 
esses'  organization. 

Until  March  14  Lippard  acted  as  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
raised  funds  and  established  a  cooperative  store  at  127  South  Second 
street. 

The  Industrial  Union  prospered.  It  elected  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Congress,  furnished  courses  of  lectures  on  the  labor 
question,  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  labor  movement  of  that 
day.  The  organization  was  encouraged  by  the  liberality  of  such 
women  as  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith  and  Lucretia  Mott,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  John  Shedclen,  enthusiastic  cooperationist,  it  paid 
to  tailoresses  for  making  garments  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence  more  than  $4,000.  (a) 

Practically  all  of  the  present-day  problems  of  women  workers  were 
faced  by  the  women  of  this  period.  They  struggled  against  poverty, 
long  hours,  insanitary  conditions,  and  resulting  ignorance.  But 
their  leaders  were  sane  and  capable.  Their  educational  propaganda 
was  spirited  and  meritorious.  Although  their  strikes  were  poorly 
organized  and  largely  unsuccessful,  their  influence  upon  public 
opinion  and  legislation  was  far-reaching  and  never  has  been  ade- 
quately appreciated. 

a  A  general  Report  of  the  Industrial  Union,  with  a  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Tailoresses'  Cooperative  Store,  Philadelphia,  1853. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ORGANIZATION  AMONG  WORKING  WOMEN,  1860  TO  1880. 

The  permanent  foundations  of  our  modern  labor  movement  were 
established  during  the  period  1860-1880.  The  period  begins  with 
the  political  and  industrial  upheaval  of  the  Civil  War  and  ends  prac- 
tically with  the  industrial  depression  associated  with  the  panic 
of  1873. 

GENERAL   ORGANIZATIONS. 

THE  NATIONAL  LABOR  UNION. 

The  central  federating  force  in  the  organization  movement  of  the 
period  was  the  National  Labor  Union.  This  organization  was  in 
reality  not  much  more  than  a  series  of  annual  congresses  beginning  in 
1866  and  nominally  closing  in  the  political  fiasco  of  1872,  but  prac- 
tically extending  in  a  second  series  of  annual  conventions  until  the 
spirit  of  the  movement  found  expression  in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  National  Labor  Union  encouraged  the  women's  trade  unions 
in  every  possible  way,  and  welcomed  their  delegates  to  its  annual 
congresses,  but  it  steadfastly  refused  to  let  the  discussion  of  woman's 
suffrage  lead  the  organization  away  from  its  primary  work. 

At  the  convention  in  1868  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Mary  Kel- 
logg Putnam  represented,  respectively,  Working  Women's  Protective 
Associations  No.  1  and  No.  2,  of  New  York  City,  while  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
MacDonald  came  as  a  delegate  from  the  Women's  Protective  Labor 
Union  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  The  credentials  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  sent  in  by  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Association  of  America, 
caused  trouble,  but  she  was  finally  admitted  after  a  resolution  had 
been  adopted  declaring  that  by  her  admission  to  this  body  "  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Congress  does  not  regard  itself  as  indorsing  her  peculiar 
ideas,  or  committing  itself  to  her  position  on  female  suffrage. "(°) 

The  women  delegates  at  this  convention,  as  at  all  others,  did  splen- 
did service  on  various  committees.  In  1868  the  committee  on  female 
labor,  including  three  men,  with  Miss  Anthony  and  Mrs.  Putnam, 
secured  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  after  the  words 
"  secure  the  ballot  "  had  been  stricken  out : 

Resolved,  That  the  low  wages,  long  hours,  and  damaging  service 
to  which  working  women  are  doomed,  destroy  health,  imperil  virtue, 

«  Proceedings,  .National  Labor  Union,  180S,  p.  23. 
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and  are  a  standing  reproach  to  civilization;  that  we  urge  them  to 
learn  trades,  engage  in  business,  join  our  labor  unions,  or  form  pro- 
tective unions  of  their  own,  secure  the  ballot,  and  use  any  other 
honorable  means  to  persuade  or  force  employers  to  do  justice  to 
women  by  paying  them  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

Resolved,  That  this  congress  demand  the  application  of  the  eight- 
hour  law  to  women's  labor  in  the  various  trades  and  associations; 
and 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  Congress  and  all  the  state  legislatures  to 
pass  laws  securing  equal  salaries  for  equal  work  to  all  women  em- 
ployed under  the  various  departments  of  government.  (°) 

The  declaration  of  principles  of  this  organization  announced  its 
sentiment  in  these  words: 

We  pledge  our  individual  "and  undivided  support  to  the  sewing 
women  and  daughters  of  toil  in  this  land,  and  would  solicit  their 
hearty  cooperation,  knowing  as  we  do  that  no  class  of  industry  is  so 
much  in  need  of  having  their  condition  ameliorated  as  the  factory 
operatives,  sewing  women,  etc.,  of  this  country. 

At  the  convention  in  1868  the  president  was  authorized  and  did 
appoint  an  assistant  female  secretary  to  promote  this  important 
work. 

At  the  convention  in  1869  Miss  Anthony  was  denied  the  full  rights 
of  a  delegate  on  the  ground,  it  was  claimed,  that  she  did  not  repre- 
sent a  bona  fide  labor  union.  But  the  real  reason  for  her  rejection 
was  the  enmity  of  representatives  from  New  York  Typographical 
Union  (No.  6),  who  proved  that  Miss  Anthony  had  encouraged 
girls  to  serve  as  strike  breakers  at  lower  wages  in  order  to  learn  the 
printing  trade.  Miss  Anthony,  though  her  friends  discouraged  it  as 
bad  policy,  stood  squarely  by  her  advice  to  the  girls,  saying :  "  Shall 
I  say  to  the  girls,  '  Do  not  go  in,  but  starve  ? '  or  shall  I  say,  '  Go  in 
and  get  a  little  skill  into  your  hands  and  fit  yourselves  to  work  side 
by  side  with  men ?'"(b) 

In  1870  the  convention  adopted  the  usual  resolutions  demanding 
"  equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  and  declared  that  the  regulation  of 
woman's  work  with  respect  to  both  hours  and  wages  "  demands  the 
interposition  of  law."(c)  At  this  and  at  the  following  convention  in 
1871  Mrs.  E.  O.  G.  Willard,  of  the  Chicago  Working  Woman's 
Union,  was  elected  second  vice-president. 

INTERNATIONAL   WORKINGMEN'S   ASSOCIATION. 

The  International  Workingmen's  Association,  from  1866  until 
1873,  was  a  radical  influence  in  American  labor  unionism.  Women 
were  admitted  as  members,  the  word  "  workingmen  "  being  under- 

0  Proceedings,  National  Labor  Union,  1868,  p.  24. 

6  Workingman's  Advocate,  Chicago,  September  4,  1869. 

«  Ibid.,  August  27,  1870. 
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stood  in  its  broad  meaning  to  include  both  sexes,  but  the  organiza- 
tion, aside  from  its  educational  influence,  may  be  disregarded  as  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  women's  trade  unions. 

EIGHT-HOUR  LEAGUES. 

During  this  period  there  were  a  large  number  of  eight-hour  leagues, 
composed  of  men  and  women  whose  convictions  centered  around  the 
short-time  idea  as  the  most  significant  and  important  of  labor  reform. 
Of  these  organizations  the  Boston  League,  formed  in  1869,  was  the 
first  to  admit  women.  In  this  and  other  similar  organizations  they 
served  as  officers  and  on  committees.  Said  one  writer:  "The  women 
seem  to  be  as  deeply  interested  as  the  men,  though  they  do  not  talk 
so  much  upon  the  floor."  (°) 

NATIONAL  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Next  in  importance  were  the  national  trade  unions,  of  which  there 
were  more  than  30  during  the  decade  1863  to  1873.  However,  only  2 
of  these,  the  printers  and  the  cigar  makers,  enrolled  women  as  mem- 
bers. The  women  shoemakers  had  a  national  trade  union  of  their 
own.  The  main  strength  of  unionism  among  women  in  this  period 
was  in  separate  locals  in  the  principal  industrial  centers. 

STATE   LABOR   UNIONS. 

At  least  two  State  unions  of  working  women  were  formed  during 
this  period.  The  Massachusetts  Working  Woman's  League  was  or- 
ganized in  1869  "  to  procure  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  the 
factories,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  working  women  gener- 
ally, and  to  take  steps  to  form  protective  organizations  of  all 
trades."  (&)  It  also  encouraged  women  to  serve  regular  apprentice- 
ships in  order  that  they  might  become  skilled  workers  and  escape  the 
deadly  monopoly  of  specialized  labor.  Earlier  in  the  year  it  was  re- 
ported that  a  New  England  working  woman's  league  had  been 
formed.  Aside  from  keeping  alive  the  public  interest  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sewing  women, (c)  this  league  encouraged  the  organization 
of  local  lodges  of  working  girls  throughout  New  England,  but  its 
principal  activity  was  in  Massachusetts. 

At  a  convention  held  at  Cooper  Institute  early  in  March,  1870,  the 
Working  Woman's  Labor  Union  for  the  State  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized. Miss  Lainene,  of  the  Cap  Makers'  Union,  was  elected 
president.  Alexander  Troup.  then  secretary  of  the  New  York  Work- 
ingmen's  Assembly,  served  as  temporary  chairman,  and  declared: 

0  American  Workman,  Boston,  December  31,  1S70. 
& Ibid.,  November  20,  1869. 
c  Ibid.,  May  8  and  15,  ISGi). 
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"  Men  and  women  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Whatever  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  exist  must  now  be  blotted  out 
forever." (°)  Mrs.  Daniels,  of  Boston,  attended  this  meeting  and  "  in- 
troduced the  question  of  suffrage  for  woman,  but  she  was  soon  called, 
or  rather  clamored,  to  order." 

In  spite  of  this  effort  to  organize  throughout  the  State  little  was 
accomplished  during  the  year.  "  Working  women  seem  to  have  so 
long  suffered  the  oppression  of  working  long  hours  and  receiving 
small  pay,  that  a  fear  appears  to  pervade  their  ranks  that  if  they 
move  with  a  view  to  organizing,  they  will  be  proscribed  by  their 
employers,"  said  one  labor  leader. (&) 

In  1870  the  following  working  women's  organizations  existed  in 
New  York  State:  Collar  Laundry  Union,  of  Troy;  Women's  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  1  (compositors),  New  York  City;  local  lodges 
of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  (shoemakers),  at  Rochester  and 
Elmira;  and  the  Female  Cap  Makers'  Union,  of  New  York  City. (b) 

COOPERATIVE  AND  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

As  in  the  earlier  periods,  there  were  many  cooperative  and  pro- 
tective associations  among  the  women.  Some  were  organized  by  the 
workers  themselves,  but  more  were  formed  as  a  result  of  sympathetic 
direction  from  the  outside. 

Many  of  these  unions  attracted  attention  when  organized  and  then 
dropped  from  notice  and  probably  quite  out  of  existence  within  a 
short  time.  An  example  of  such  organization  occurred  in  New  York 
in  November,  18G3,  when  at  a  public  meeting  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred working  women  a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "  in- 
creasing the  prices  paid  for  labor."  Resolutions  were  adopted  calling 
upon  "  every  shop  to  send  two  delegates  "  to  a  future  meeting.  Only 
two  men  were  present  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  Editor  Beach, 
of  the  Sun,  who  assisted  in  calling  the  women  workers  together,  and 
Daniel  Walford,  of  the  Working-men's  Union,  who  presided  and 
stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  secure  for  the  women 
the  same  advantages  which  the  workingmen  had  received  through 
their  trade  union.  (c) 

It  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  that  one  class  of  workers  at  a 
time  should  ask  for  higher  wages,  "  and  refuse  to  work  until  they 
were  paid,  being  supported  while  out  of  employment,  by  the  asso- 
ciation." 

«The  Revolution,  New  York,  March  17,  1S70. 

6  President  Jessup,  New  York  State  Workingmen's  Assembly,  animal  address, 
1870. 

c  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  Philadelphia,  November  21,  1863. 
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The  Working  Women's  Association  of  New  York  was  organized  in 
1868  by  the  leaders  of  the  female-suffrage  movement.  They  en- 
deavored to  bring  together  in  one  association  all  of  the  various 
organizations  of  women  interested  in  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion. The  delegates  from  the  trade-union  organizations  soon  dropped 
out,  with  the  assertion  that  working  women  wanted  "  not  the  ballot, 
but  bread."  Among  the  writers  who  did  splendid  service  in  calling 
public  attention  to  the  needs  of  working  women  at  this  time  were 
u  Shirley  Dare,"  of  the  Tribune,  and  Virginia  Penny,  author  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Woman's  Work  and  Wages. 

The  Working  Women's  Protective  Union,  an  association  of  some- 
what different  character,  was  organized  and  officered  by  philanthropic 
people,  and  it  existed  for  many  years  in  New  York  as  a  sort  of  legal 
aid  society  and  employment  bureau. 

Other  associations  of  this  kind  were  organized  in  Chicago,  (°)  St. 
Louis,  (6)  Indianapolis, (c)  Boston, (d)  Philadelphia, (e)  and  elsewhere. 

The  movement  in  Boston  was  led  by  Jennie  Collins,  of  Boffin's 
Bower  fame,  and  by  Aurora  H.  C.  Phelps,  who  agitated  the  question 
of  garden  homesteads.  The  latter  proposition  was  presented  to  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  regularly  for  many  years,  but  did  not  re- 
ceive favorable  notice  until  the  year  1909,  when  a  special  commission 
was  appointed  to  investigate. 

WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNIONS. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  women  were  sufficiently 
schooled  in  the  arts  of  organization  to  form  effective  trade  unions  of 
their  own  during  the  period  1860  to  1880.  They  founded  separate 
locals  and  secured  at  least  temporary  gains  as  laundresses,  cap  makers, 
printers,  textile  workers,  umbrella  sewers,  seamstresses,  tailoresses, 
shoe  workers,  and  cigar  makers. 

CIGAR  MAKERS. 

Previous  to  this  period  few  workmen  were  as  independent  of  em- 
ployers as  were  the  cigar  makers.  Small  manufactories  were  the 
rule,  and  the  retailer  of  cigars  was  usually  the  manufacturer  as  well. 
If  a  journeyman  became  dissatisfied  with  wages  or  conditions  of 
employment  he  could,  by  saving  a  small  amount  of  money,  procure 
the  necessary  materials  and  become  an  employer  himself  and  sell 
direct  to  the  public. 

0  Daily  Evening  Voice,  Boston,  January  17,  1S66. 

6  American  Workman,  May  29,  1869. 

c  National  Labor  Tribune,  May  23,  1874. 

*The  Revolution,  May  13,  1869. 

•Workiiigmaii's  Advocate,  Chicago,  March  9,  1870. 
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In  1861  the  system  was  changed  by  the  introduction  of  an  internal- 
revenue  tax  that  tended  to  consolidate  the  business  into  large  manu- 
factories. Since  that  time  cigar  makers  have  been  among  the  leading 
trade  unionists,  and  the  women  have  almost  from  the  beginning 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the  movement.  In  September, 
1864,  the  "  Ladies'  Cigar  Makers'  Union  "  of  Providence,  K.  L,  voted 
to  boycott  an  employer,  and  published  the  proceedings  of  their  meet- 
ing in  the  leading  trade-union  paper  of  that  time,  Fincher's  Trades' 
Review, (a)  of  Philadelphia. 

The  secretary  of  the  union,  under  date  of  September  24,  wrote : 

We  voted  almost  unanimously  that  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  10  members  of  our  union  had  gone  to  work  with  some  17  or  18 
rat  girls,  to  pronounce  it  a  rat  shop  and  to  advertise  it  as  such,  and 
we  hereby  caution  all  cigar  makers,  whether  male  or  female,  against 
making  any  engagements  with  W.  H.  Huntoon  &  Son,  as  the  majority 
of  the  girls  at  work  are  rat  girls,  and  they  are  working  far  below 
union  prices. 

In  1867  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union,  which  had  been 
organized  three  years  earlier,  altered  its  constitution  to  admit  women 
to  membership.  From  that  time  to  the  present  women  workers  have 
furnished  one  of  the  serious  problems  in  the  union.  In  1869  a  strike 
of  cigar  makers  in  Cincinnati  was  defeated  after  a  determined  strug- 
gle of  many  weeks  by  the  introduction  of  molding  machines  operated 
by  girls.  (6)  About  the  same  time  a  strike  against  women  at  West- 
field,  Mass.,  resulted  disastrously  to  the  men,  and  at  the  national 
convention  in  1871  special  action  was  taken  to  encourage  the  organi- 
zation of  women. 

At  the  national  convention  in  1875  this  clause  was  added  to  the 
constitution:  "  No  local  union  shall  permit  the  rejection  of  an  appli- 
cant for  membership  on  account  of  sex  or  system  of  working."  Its 
misinterpretation  caused  several  locals  to  desert  the  international 
union,  and  as  late  as  1878  Union  No.  1,  of  Baltimore,  sent  a  message 
of  defiance  to  President  Strasser,  saying :  "  We  have  combatted  from 
its  incipiency  the  movement  of  the  introduction  of  female  labor  in 
any  capacity  whatever,  be  it  bunch  maker,  roller,  or  what  not."(c)  It 
was  some  years  before  several  local  unions  recognized  their  mistake 
and  adjusted  themselves  to  the  revolution  that  was  taking  place  in 
the  cigar  industry. 

The  year  1877  is  notable  in  the  history  of  the  cigar  makers  for 
the  bitterness  of  its  strikes.  Women  were  employed  in  large  num- 
bers as  strike  breakers,  and  in  New  York  several  hundred  girls  were 
taught  the  trade.  By  the  employers  the  strike  on  this  account  was 
afterwards  considered  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Among  the  workmen 

«  October  8,  1864. 

6  First  Annual  Report,  Ohio  Labor  Bureau,  p.  201. 

c  Cigar  Makers'  Journal,  May  5,  1878. 
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feeling  against  the  women  was  very  bitter.  The  Cincinnati  "  Cigar 
Makers'  Mutual  Protective  Union  "  was  for  a  time  denied  affiliation 
with  the  international  union  on  account  of  its  attitude  of  absolute 
exclusion  toward  women.  "  We  first  used  every  endeavor  to  get  them 
in  the  union,"  said  the  Cincinnati  secretary,  "  but  no  one  would  join ; 
therefore  we  passed  the  resolution  that  if  they  would  not  work  with 
us,  we  would  work  against  them;  but  I  think  we  have  taught  them 
a  lesson  that  will  serve  them  another  time."(°) 

With  the  introduction  of  molds  in  Cincinnati  in  1870,  as  the  result 
of  an  eighteen  weeks'  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages  during  the 
preceding  year,  women  and  boys  came  into  the  trade.  The  men, 
who  stubbornly  refused  to  be  guided  by  all  past  experience  of  other 
trades,  struck  against  the  introduction  of  the  machines  instead  of 
getting  control  of  them.  As  late  as  August,  1877,  the  Cincinnati 
union  struck  plainly  and  squarely  against  the  women,  and  in  spite  of 
the  contrary  provisions  of  their  international  constitution  persisted 
in  that  attitude  for  several  years  more.(6) 

The  strikes  of  1877  were  most  bitter  in  New  York,  where  tenement 
cigar  factories  furnished  peculiar  obstacles  to  organization.  The 
manufacturers  of  New  York,  too,  were  the  first  to  introduce  female 
laborers  in  large  numbers  and  the  first  to  introduce  the  practice  of 
rolling  and  filler  breaking,  making  each  a  particular  branch  of  the 
trade.  Thousands  of  Bohemian  women  cigar  makers  came  to  New 
York  about  this  time  as  the  result  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  when  the  invading  army  destroyed  the  cigar  factories  of 
Bohemia.  As  a  result  of  this  woman's  invasion  more  than  one-half 
of  the  cigar  makers  of  New  York  were  females. 

Many  of  the  women  joined  the  strikers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  strug- 
gle is  reflected  in  the  columns  of  the  Cigar  Maker's  Journal.  "  Strik- 
ing men  and  women  formed  in  line  in  front  of  Stratton  &  Storm's 
tenement  cigar  factory,  where  a  scab  was  working,  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  by  spitting  before  the  door  of  the  traitor." (°) 
Charges  of  conspiracy  and  intimidation  were  preferred  against 
several  of  the  girls.  A  lawyer  was  engaged  to  defend  them,  but  the 
judge  decided  to  hold  them  in  $100  bail  to  keep  the  peace. 

When  the  Bohemian  women  went  on  strike,  American  girls  were 
employed  to  take  their  places.  This  incensed  the  strikers  still  more 
and  they  secured  financial  aid  from  Bohemian  women  of  the  trade  in 
Springfield,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere.  Feeling  against  male  strike 
breakers  was  particularly  bitter,  and  the  official  organ  of  the  interna- 
tional union  printed  the  following  comment :  "  Mrs.  Treish  left  her 
husband,  a  scab ;  the  union  was  dearer  to  her  than  her  family.  Brave 
woman!  "(c) _, 

0  Cigar  Maker's  Journal,  November  10,  1877. 

&lbid,  May  10,  1878. 

« Ibid.,  December  1.0,  1877. 
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The  instructing  of  girls  in  the  art  of  cigar  making  proved  very 
effective,  and  the  New  York  manufacturers  were  thus  able  to  fill  their 
shops  with  female  operatives,  who  at  least  prevented  the  suspension 
of  business  until  the  strike  was  lost  by  the  members  of  the  cigar 
makers'  union.  (°) 

When  the  women  were  once  organized  they  were  as  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  unionism  as  were  the  men.  When  on  strike  they 
"  picketed  the  factories  faithfully,  from  early  morning  till  late  in 
the  evening,  in  stormy  weather,  rain  and  snow,  and  piercing  cold."(ft) 
In  fact,  they  were  sometimes  the  leaders  in  organized  aggression. 
In  New  York,  in  1874,  the  women  determined  to  strike  against  a 
reduction,  "  the  men  hesitating  in  the  first  moment  to  go  along ;  but 
at  once  they  found  themselves  attacked  with  rolling  boards,  leaving 
them  no  alternative  but  to  follow  suit."(6) 

By  the  end  of  this  period,  1880,  female  cigar  makers  were  at  work 
in  considerable  numbers  in  almost  every  industrial  center.  In  Cin- 
cinnati there  were  several  hundred,  not  one  of  whom  belonged  to  a 
union. (c)  In  New  York  City,  as  early  as  1878,  there  were  nearly 
4,000  women  and  girls  employed  in  cigar  factories. (6)  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  old  union  cigar  makers  should  work  against  or 
with  the  women  was  a  live  one  for  several  years,  but  the  irresistible 
trend  of  affairs  determined  the  latter  course. 

In  September,  1879,  Adolph  Strasser,  the  president  of  the  inter- 
national organization,  said  in  his  annual  report :  "  We  can  not  drive 
the  females  out  of  the  trade,  but  we  can  restrict  this  daily  quota  of 
labor  through  factory  laws.  No  girl  under  18  should  be  employed 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day;  all  overwork  should  be  prohibited; 
white  married  women  should  be  kept  out  of  factories  at  least  six 
weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after  confinement." (d)  Thus  the  trade 
union  in  its  inability  to  protect  its  members,  male  and  female,  from 
the  results  of  increasing  competition  had  already  turned  for  relief 
to  the  protection  of  labor  legislation. 

TAILORESSES  AND  SEAMSTRESSES. 

The  condition  of  the  "  sewing  women  "  in  our  large  cities  has  never 
been  an  enviable  one,  but  during  the  period  beginning  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Civil  War  their  plight  was  truly  distressing.  To  the 
familiar  unfortunate  circumstance  of  tenement-house  work  with  low 
wages  and  long  hours  was  added  the  accidental  competition  of 

0  The  Tobacco  Journal,  quoted  in  Cigar  Maker's  Journal,  February  10,  1878. 
6  Cigar  Maker's  Journal,  May  10,  1878. 
c  Ibid.,  January  10,  1879. 
*  Ibid.,  September  15,  1879. 
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thousands  of  "  war  widows."  In  Boston  alone  it  was  estimated  that 
the  effects  of  war  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  needlewomen  no  less  than 
25,000  of  these  unfortunates.  They  were  for  the  most  part  inex- 
perienced in  methods  of  earning  an  independent  livelihood,  and  they 
turned  to  needlework  as  the  least  unpromising  field  for  the  unskilled. 
They  swelled  the  supply  of  women  workers  far  beyond  the  demand 
in  this  occupation  and  reduced  prices  to  a  level  insufficient  to  supply 
the  barest  needs  of  those  who  for  years  had  endeavored  to  support 
themselves  and  families  by  the  needle.  Under  such  circumstances 
organization  was  well-nigh  hopeless.  But  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country  efforts  were  made  to  form  trade  unions  among  the  sew- 
ing women,  and  the  struggle  called  forth  sympathetic  support. 

Mathew  Carey,  the  venerable  champion  of  the  Philadelphia  sewing 
women,  died  in  1839,  but  the  public  sentiment  created  by  his  agita- 
tion made  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  most  prominent  in  the  later 
movements  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  these  "  daughters  of  toil." 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  at  that  time  probably  the  most  conservative 
newspaper  in  the  United  States,  printed  without  comment  in  its 
issue  of  August  5,  1863,  an  account  of  a  public  protest  meeting  of 
several  hundred  seamstresses.  Two  hundred  of  these  women  had  been 
regularly  employed  at  the  United  States  Arsenal  on  the  Schuylkill, 
and  were  now  thrown  out  of  work  by  an  order  directing  the  discharge 
of  those  who  were  not  near  relatives  of  soldiers. 

In  April,  1864,  a  working  women's  relief  association  was  formed 
in  Philadelphia  which  called  upon  working  women  "to  make  known 
the  prices  received,  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  other  particu- 
lars," under  a  promise  that  their  names  would  not  be  made  public.  (°) 

By  September.  1864,  the  petition  of  the  women  had  met  with  at 
least  partial  success.  The  arsenal  superintendent  gave  notice  that 
from  1,000  to  2,000  more  women  would  thereafter  receive  work  direct 
from  the  Government  and  that  wages  would  be  advanced  20  per  cent. 
This  advance  was  considered  "extremely  paltry,"  and  the  Working 
Women's  Association  proceeded  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the 
administration  with  the  hope  of  securing  a  further  increase.  (6) 

The  association  announced  its  desire  "thoroughly  to  organize 
women  into  protective  associations,"  and  as  an  aid  in  this  work  it 
published  the  Women's  Journal. 

A  series  of  mass  meetings  were  held,  which  resulted,  in  January, 
1865,  in  sending  a  committee  to  call  upon  President  Lincoln,  who  was 
"  deeply  impressed  with  the  tale  of  their  sufferings  and  wrongs." 
*  *  *  "With  much  feeling,"  according  to  the  reports,  he  said 
to  the  quartermaster :  "  I  shall  consider  myself  personally  obliged  if 

0  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  April  16,  1864. 
&  Ibid.,  September  10,  1864. 
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you  can  hereafter  manage  the  supplies  of  contract  work  for  the 
Government  made  up  by  women  so  as  to  give  them  remunerative 
wages  for  their  labor." (°) 

One  month  later  the  sewing  women  of  Cincinnati  sent  a  similar 
protest  to  President  Lincoln,  suggesting  the  advisability  of  abolish- 
ing the  subcontract  system.(6)  They  declared  themselves  unable  to 
sustain  life  under  the  prevailing  system,  and  quoted  prices  showing 
that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  army  shirts 
went  into  the  pockets  of  middlemen. 

In  New  York  the  women  shirt  makers  went  on  strike  in  -November, 
1863, (c)  for  an  increase  in  wages.  It  was  a  spirited  struggle  and  sev- 
eral cases  of  violence  were  reported,  but  the  strike  was  unsuccessful. 

In  April,  1864,  the  sewing  machine  operators  formed  themselves 
into  a  "benevolent  association"  with  about  100  members. (d)  The 
initiation  fee  was  50  cents,  and  the  dues  10  cents  a  week.  In  case  of 
sickness  a  member  was  to  receive  $3  a  week.  The  real  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  shown  in  the  statement  of  the  recording  secre- 
tary, Ellen  Patterson.  "  We  have  organized,"  she  said,  "  to  improve 
our  social  condition  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  no  case  to  allow  em- 
ployers to  reduce  our  wages,  and,  lastly,  as  soon  as  we  have  the 
numbers  and  the  funds,  to  have  an  advance  of  wages  and  shorter 
hours."  The  membership  increased  rapidly.  Picnics  and  "other 
means  appropriate  to  woman's  sphere"  were  resorted  to  in  order 
to  accumulate  a  fund.(e)  Nine  months  later,  on  January  24,  1865, 
the  women  held  a  large  mass  meeting  at  Early  Closing  Hall,  No.  267 
Bowery,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Working  Women's  Union.  Miss 
M.  Trimble,  the  president,  presided,  and  another  lady  officiated  as 
secretary.  Several  prominent  leaders  in  the  men's  trade-union  move- 
ments were  among  the  speakers.  Malcolm  Macleod,  organizer  for 
the  machinists,  said :  "  The  proper  way  to  improve  the  condition  of 
any  class  of  the  laboring  community  is  to  increase  its  compensation, 
and  until  this  is  done  no  permanent  improvement  may  be  expected." 
"  He  would  have  more  faith,"  he  said,  "  in  the  cry  to  open  more  ave- 
nues to  female  labor"  if  the  same  remuneration  was  given  to  the 
females  that  was  previously  given  to  men  performing  the  same  work. 
He  encouraged  the  women  to  continue  their  efforts  to  secure  better 
pay  and  said :  "  The  organization  of  the  laboring  classes  is  only  about 
to  commence." 

William  Harding,  president  of  the  New  York  Trades'  Assembly, 
invited  the  women  to  attend  a  mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Institute  and 

0 Daily  Evening  Voice  (Boston),  January  28,  1865. 

6  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  8,  1865,  and  Fincher's  Trade  Review,  March 
18, 1865. 

c  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  November  21,  1863, 
*  Ibid.,  June  4,  1864. 
« Ibid.,  June  25,  1864. 
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told  them  their  influence  was  indispensable.  He  urged  the  sewing 
women  to  ask  their  gentlemen  friends  whether  they  belonged  to  any 
trade  organization,  and  if  not  to  induce  them  to  join  immediately. 
"If  they  do  not  join,"  said  the  speaker,  "then  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them,  and  tell  them  you  do  not  wish  to  associate  with  any  gen- 
tleman who  refuses  to  aid  in  a  movement  calculated  to  benefit  his 
fellow-man." 

At  this  meeting  18  new  members  were  admitted,  the  regular 
members  forming  in  a  ring  to  receive  them,  and  singing: 

Welcome,  sisters,  to  our  number, 

Welcome  to  our  heart  and  hand; 
At  our  post  we  will  not  slumber, 

Strong  in  union  we  shall  stand. 

The  lady  president  then  addressed  the  new  members  as  follows: 

Sisters,  from  a  favorable  opinion  entertained  of  you  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  society,  you  are  admitted  as  one  of  our  members.  It  is 
a  mark  of  our  esteem  and  confidence  that  we  extend  to  you  a  sister's 
welcome.  You  will  be  expected  to  attend  our  stated  meetings,  and 
are  bound  to  observe  our  laws  by  the  strongest  of  human  ties — your 
sacred  honor.  In  the  lodge  let  your  conduct  exhibit  a  womanly 
frankness  and  a  sisterly  courtesy ;  above  all  be  careful  to  cultivate 
a  forgiving  spirit;  write  the  errors  of  your  sisters  in  sand,  but  en- 
grave their  virtues  on  the  tablets  of  enduring  memory,  that  you  may 
learn  to  imitate  them.  Let  no  consideration  of  personal  regard  mis- 
lead you  in  recommending  an  unsuitable  person  to  become  a  member 
of  this  society. 

This  chain  which  you  now  behold  is  a  bond  of  that  union  that 
should  always  exist  among  working  women.  Remember  that  union 
is  power ;  a  good  many  can  help  one  when  one  can  not  help  the  many. 
Behold,  the  chain  is  now  broken  that  you  may  be  added  as  another 
link. 

In  conclusion,  sisters  [taking  them  by  the  hand],  I  congratulate 
you  most  cordially  on  your  accession  to  our  society,  and  with  the 
best  wishes  for  your  prosperity  I  commend  you  to  their  friendship. 
Sing: 

No  angry  passions  here  should  mar 

Our  peace,  or  move  our  social  band, 
For  friendship  is  our  beacon  star, 
Our  motto,  union,  hand  in  hand. (°) 

At  a  meeting  of  tailors  in  June,  1865,  the  importance  of  organiza- 
tion among  the  sewing  women  was  recognized  in  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  each  and  every  member  will  make  every  effort 
necessary  to  induce  the  female  operatives  of  the  trade  to  join  this 
association,  inasmuch  as  thereby  the  best  protection  is  secured  for 
ourselves  as  well  as  for  the  female  operatives.  (6) 

0  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  February  4,  1865. 
6  Ibid.,  June  24,  1865. 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2.  vol  10 7 
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The  tailors'  union  at  this  time  had  but  900  members — less  than 
one-half  its  former  strength.  Many  of  their  speeches  at  the  mass 
meeting  were  in  German. 

In  December,  1865,  according  to  current  reports  from  New  York, 
the  Sewing-Machine  Operators'  Society  gave  a  grand  concert  to  a 
crowded  house.  The  greater  part  of  the  audience  was  composed  of 
members  of  trade  societies,  and  the  songs  sung  were  familiar  ballads. 
Said  one  writer : 

This  society  is  about  the  only  female  protective  association  in  the 
city.  It  will  be  a  day  of  jubilee  for  workingmen  when  female  trade 
societies  become  proportionately  as  numerous  as  males.  There  is 
no  objection  to  female  employees  in  any  trade  among  workingmen 
provided  they  receive  standard  wages.  Manufacturers  have  no  spe- 
cial predilection  in  favor  of  females  except  on  the  score  of  wages.  (°) 

It  is  probable  that  this  women's  union  went  to  pieces  during  the 
following  year,  as  no  further  record  of  activity  has  been  found. 

Three  years  later,  under  the  direction  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  an- 
other organization  of  sewing-machine  operators  was  formed,  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  forming  cooperative  unions.  Officers  were 
elected  and  meetings  were  held  regularly,  but  little  was  accom- 
plished.^) 

Tn  July,  1864,  several  women  were  discharged  for  belonging  to  a 
union  in  Buffalo.  This  organization  was  formed  upon  the  initiative 
of  union  men  from  the  Mechanics'  Library,  who  wished  to  benefit 
the  workingmen  by  drawing  public  attention  to  their  needs.  Several 
mass  meetings  were  held  and  "  resolutions  of  protest  "  were  published 
through  the  columns  of  the  labor  press,  but  here,  too,  little  was 
accomplished.  (c) 

Early  in  1865  the  Sewing  Women's  Protective  Association  was 
organized  in  Detroit,  and  a  scale  of  prices  was  established.  (d)  Ac- 
cording to  The  Economist  of  that  city,  the  association  "  opened  rooms 
and  commenced  business  "  shortly  afterwards,  which  indicates  that 
the  cooperative  idea  was  the  most  prominent  one. (e)  In  fact  it  was 
learned  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  Trades'  Assembly  of  Detroit  pur- 
chased eight  sewing  machines  and  hired  a  hall  where  those  who 
wanted  work  done  could  take  their  cloth  and  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  their  money  went  to  the  sewing  women,  "  instead  of 
going  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  the  capitalist." (?) 

Richard  Trevellick,  president  of  the  Detroit  Trades'  Assembly,  and 
also  president  of  the  Caulkers'  International  Union,  described  an- 

0  Daily  Evening  Voice,  December  23,  1865. 

6  New  York  World,  quoted  in  The  Revolution,  October  29,  1868. 

c  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  August  13,  1864. 

d  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  23,  1865. 

« Ibid.,  May  3,  1865. 

f  Ibid.,  May  20,  1865, 
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other  method  adopted  in  Detroit  to  relieve  the  distress  of 'sewing 
women.    He  said : 

All  the  trades  unite  for  this  purpose,  and  when  a  case  of  oppres- 
sion is  made  known  a  committee  from  the  Trades'  Assembly  calls 
upon  the  offender  and  demands  redress.  If  the  demand  is  not  com- 
plied with  every  trade  is  notified,  and  the  members  all  cease  trading 
at  the  obnoxious  establishment.  Sentinels  are  placed  around  notify- 
ing people  of  the  facts,  and  in  every  case  the  offender  is  brought  to 
terms.(c) 

In  August  of  the  same  year  this  women's  union  held  a  picnic  to 
increase  their  funds,  but  no  further  mention  of  the  organization  is 
found.  (6) 

In  referring  to  the  Detroit  sewing  women's  union,  a  Boston  labor 
paper  said  in  1865 :  "  Let  such  unions  be  formed  among  sewing 
women  everywhere.  They  are  sure  to  .succeed  if  they  are  in  real 
earnest  as  spunky  women  know  how  to  be."(°)  But  it  was  not  until 
October,  1869,  that  the  Boston  tailoresses  were  found  holding  pre- 
liminary meetings  and  making  real  progress  in  organizing  labor  in 
this  department.  (d) 

Early  in  November  of  the  same  year  the  Boston  Women's  Union 
of  Custom  Pantaloon  Makers  was  organized  with  about  100  mem- 
bers.^) 

In  the  spring  of  1865  the  sewing  women  of  Baltimore  organized  a 
"  ladies'  cooperative  tailoring  association  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing female  labor." (f)  They  invited  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  city  and  drew  up  a  constitution  and  by-laws. 
They  elected  officers  and  held  weekly  meetings,  but  over  a  year  later 
they  were  "  reporting  progress  "  without  having  accomplished  any 
very  definite  results.  (0) 

An  association  of  seamstresses,  known  as  the  "  Sewing  Women's 
Protective  Union,"  was  organized  in  Chicago  during  the  month  of 
August,  1865.  The  various  trade  unions  of  the  city  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  organization,  which  prospered  for  a  time  and  accumu- 
lated a  fund  to  sustain  the  members  in  their  efforts  to  increase  wages. 
But  with  prosperity  came  trouble.  The  older  members  became  anx- 
ious to  have  the  funds  appropriated  for  their  special  use.  So  long 
as  the  meetings  were  well  attended  these  designs  were  frustrated, 

0  Daily  Evening  Voice,  May  20,  18G5. 

6  Ibid.,  August  11,  1865. 

0  Ibid.,  May  3,  1865. 

dThe  Revolution,  October  7,  1869. 

e  The  American  Workman,  November  6,  1869. 

f  Daily  Evening  Voice,  June  23,  24,  1865,  and  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  June 
24,  1865. 

ff  Daily  Evening  Voice.  March  1,  1866;  Weekly  Voice,  June  28,  1866;  and 
Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  April  28.  August  18.  1866. 
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but  eventually  the  interest  lagged,  and  in  April,  1866,  the  few  mal- 
contents voted  themselves  into  office  and  the  funds  into  their  own 
keeping.  The  active  membership  had  dwindled  from  about  200  to 
only  13.  (°) 

In  August,  1870,  "The  Women's  Sewing  Union"  was  organized 
with  about  30  members,  and  the  society  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  of  the  National  Labor  Union.  At  the  same  time 
the  Western  Women's  Cooperative  Bureau  of  Chicago  elected  a  dele- 
gate to  the  same  convention.  (b) 

Unions  of  tailoresses  were  also  formed  in  Woburn,  Mass.,(c)  Troy, 
N.  Y.,(d)  Worcester,  Mass.,(e)  and  many  other  cities.  Beginning 
usually  in  an  effort  to  secure  better  pay,  the  organizations  almost 
invariably  turned  later  toward  cooperation,  with  the  hope  of  securing 
for  the  membership  the  profits  which  they  saw  going  into  the  pockets 
of  middlemen.  Few  of  these  unions  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and, 
though  widely  distributed,  they  were  not  very  successful. 

UMBRELLA  SEWEES. 

The  umbrella  sewers  of  New  York  organized  early  in  October,  1863, 
to  adopt  some  means  by  which  they  could  meet  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  living.  "  No  class  of  female  operatives,  perhaps,  have  suf- 
fered more  from  the  lack  of  a  just  compensation  for  their  labor,"  said 
a  writer  in  Fincher's  Trades'  Review. (f)  "  While  other  trades  have 
advanced  the  wages  of  both  men  and  women,  the  umbrella  sewers 
have  worked  on  at  the  old  prices,  until  necessity  compelled  them  to 
combine  for  the  enforcement  of  their  most  just  and  reasonable  de- 
mands." Many  of  the  employers  acquiesced  without  a  murmur,  but 
the  New  York  News  said  that  much  excitement  existed  among  the 
women,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  several  manufacturers  to  com- 
ply with  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  upon. 

The  girls  complained  that  they  were  paid  from  6  to  8  cents  per 
umbrella,  and  that  by  working  steadily  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  12  at  night  they  could  finish  but  a  dozen  umbrellas  a  day.  More- 
over, they  were  forced  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  thread  and 
needles.  They  asked  for  an  advance  of  2  or  3  cents  on  each  um- 
brella. 

"  Every  friend  of  humanity,"  said  the  same  writer,  "  should  avoid 
the  store  of  any  proprietor  who  refuses  to  pay  this  additional  pit- 
tance. Every  father,  husband,  brother,  or  lover  ought  to  shun,  as  he 

a  Workingman's  Advocate,  May  5,  1866. 

& Ibid.,  August  13,  1870. 

c  Daily  Evening  Voice,  March  14,  1865. 

d  Weekly  Voice,  March  15,  1866. 

•  American  Workman,  November  6,  1869. 

7  October  17,  1863. 
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would  a  pestilence,  such  establishments.  Their  names  should  be  pub- 
lished and  placarded  upon  every  wall." 

The  women,  however,  were  but  loosely  organized,  and  the  strike 
failed. 

In  February,  1870,  it  was  reported  that  "  2,000  umbrella  girls 
struck  for  higher  wages "  in  New  York.  According  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  their  average  wage  was  less  than  $5  a  week.(a) 

The  willingness  of  men  trade  unionists  to  extend  their  aid  and  sym- 
pathy in  organizing  these  working  women  of  New  York  was  evident. 
The  grand  scribe  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  with  reference  to  this 
movement,  said : 

The  female  parasol  and  umbrella  makers  have  inaugurated  the 
movement,  and  they  have  been  ably  assisted  by  some  of  the  most  ear- 
nest friends  of  labor  reform.  The  organization  of  this  body  is  but 
the  beginning,  as  the  working  girls  have  for  some  time  past  been  agi- 
tating the  necessity  of  organization,  and  now  seem  to  be  ready  for 
action.  (&) 

Shortly  after  this,  in  April,  1870,  it  was  reported  that  "  the  Fe- 
male Parasol  and  Umbrella  Makers'  Union  of  New  York  numbers 
800  members.  The  collection  of  the  last  monthly  dues  amounted  to 
the  handsome  sum  of  $160." (c) 

In  1874  an  English  woman,  Mrs.  Patterson,  was  so  impressed  when 
she  saw  the  successful  working  of  the  union  of  female  umbrella 
sewers  in  New  York  that  she  returned  to  London  and  devoted  herself 
to  the  organization  of  working  girls  of  various  trades. 

SALESWOMEN. 

In  July,  1870,  a  saleswomen's  society  was  organized  in  New  York 
to  cooperate  with  the  Dry  Goods  Clerks'  Early  Closing  Association, 
formed  a  little  earlier  by  the  men.  Interest  in  the  movement  appears 
to  have  been  kept  at  white  heat  by  letters  to  the  public  journals  from 
one  of  the  female  clerks,  who  signed  herself  "  Netta."  She  also 
issued  the  call  for  the  first  meeting  and  distributed  the  circulars. 
On  the  evening  of  organization  she  addressed  the  meeting  with 
"  earnest  feeling,"  and  referred  to  the  policy  of  some  proprietors  of 
large  stores,  who  "  turned  away  excellent  saleswomen,  native  citizens, 
and  filled  their  places  with  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  girls, 
who  were  reported  as  being  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages,  but 
who  wore  diamonds  and  costly  silks." (d) 

°The  Revolution,  February  24,  1870,  and  Workingman's  Advocate,  February 
12,  1870. 

6  American  Workman,  February  26,  1870. 
0  Workingman's  Advocate,  April  16,  1870. 
«  The  Revolution,  August  4,  1870. 
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CAP  MAKERS. 

A  union  of  female  cap  makers  was  organized  in  New  York  in  June, 
1869,  under  the  encouragement  of  Conrad  Kuhn,  president  of  the 
German  Workingmen's  Assembly,  and  editor  of  Die  Arbeiter  Union. 
Almost  immediately  they  were  drawn  into  a  strike  with  the  male 
members  of  the  trade,  who  asked  an  increase  of  wages.  The  struggle 
was  "  a  most  spirited  and  admirably  conducted  affair.  They  had 
shrewd  and  eloquent  speakers  and  leaders,  and  all  the  details  were 
worked  out  with  patience  and  thoroughness.  The  employers,  one 
after  another,  acceded  to  terms.  An  influential  boss,  who  attended 
the  meetings  to  thwart  and  defy  the  organization,  was  won  over  by 
the  gallantry  and  tact  of  the  women,  who  defended  him  when  per- 
sonally attacked  by  the  men.  Some  of  the  richest  German  bankers 
and  societies  gave  aid  to  the  movement  of  the  women-" (°)  The  strike 
was  carried  on  in  28  shops,  employing  several  hundred  women,  and 
was  entirely  successful. 

TEXTILE  WORKERS. 

There  was  little  organization  among  the  women  of  the  textile 
mills  during  the  period  1860  to  1880.  The  places  once  occupied  by 
native  American  girls  were  now  filled  by  immigrants  having  lower 
standards.  However,  there  were  a  number  of  half-organized  strikes 
which  for  the  most  part  failed.  A  few  of  the  largest  of  these  strikes 
deserve  attention  for  the  light  they  throw  on  changing  conditions  of 
woman's  work  and  organization  in  the  textile  industry. 

Late  in  November,  1869,  800  operatives  of  the  Cocheco  Mills  at 
Dover,  N.  H.,  went  on  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages.  (6)  Public 
sentiment  favored  the  strikers.  The  leaders  in  the  movement  were 
"young  ladies  of  high  culture  and  independent  social  position,"  and 
prominent  citizens  offered  assistance.  Miss  Jennie  Collins,  of  Boston, 
espoused  their  cause  and  rallied  to  their  defense  the  factory  women 
of  New  England. 

At  Lowell  she  spoke  to  thousands,  severely  criticizing  philan- 
thropist Peabody  for  his  failure  to  alleviate  "  the  poverty  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  specially  indebted  for  his  remarkable  success."  She 
pleaded  for  an  organization  to  protect  the  working  women,  and  a 
strong  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  declaring  the  conduct  of  the 
company  in  reducing  wages  unjust  and  oppressive.  (c) 

Said  Jennie  Collins: 

Thirty  years  ago  the  work  of  a  weaver  was  to  attend  to  two  looms. 
Although  they  toiled  thirteen  hours,  they  could  look  out  of  the 

«  The  Revolution,  June  17,  1869,  and  American  Workman,  July  10,  1869. 
*  American  Workman,  December  18,  1869. 
«  The  Revolution,  December  30,  1869. 
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window,  comb  their  hair,  read  a  book,  converse  together,  and  fre- 
quently contribute  articles  to  the  press. 

Then  there  were  two  powerful  opposing  parties,  and  everything 
connected  with  factory  life  was  a  party  issue.  In  the  favored  days 
of  factory  life  the  fairest  women  in  New  England  were  employed 
in  the  mills,  but  every  one  of  them  had  a  home  to  go  to  in  the  hot 
summer  months. 

The  corporations  built  boarding  houses  for  their  operatives.  They 
reduced  wages  and  added  another  loom.  Again  they  cut  down  and 
added  still  another  loom.  Again  and  again  this  was  repeated  until 
now  a  girl's  work  is  six  and  seven  looms.  Formerly  a  piece  of 
cloth  measured  30  yards.  Now  there  are  12  more  added  to  it  at  the 
same  price.  We  working  women  will  wear  fig-leaf  dresses  before 
we  will  patronize  the  Cocheco  Company.  (°) 

But  the  strike  was  lost  and  the  union  disappeared. 

A  remarkable  organization  of  female  weavers  was  formed  in  Fall 
River  in  January,  1875.  The  weaver's  union,  composed  of  men,  had 
voted  to  accept  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent.  But  the  women  imme- 
diately called  a  meeting  of  their  own,  at  which  all  males  excepting 
reporters  were  excluded,  and  voted  to  strike  against  the  reduction. 
They  decided  to  strike  first  against  only  three  mills  and  accept  the 
reduction  elsewhere  "  under  protest,"  in  order  to  support  those  on 
strike.  They  planned  to  solicit  strike  funds  throughout  the  Eastern 
States. 

Fortunately  for  the  women  the  male  weavers,  encouraged  by  their 
action,  decided  to  join  in  the  movement.  The  required  "  two  weeks' 
notice  "  was  given  the  manufacturers  in  the  three  mills  selected,  in 
order  that  the  strikers  might  receive  their  wages  without  waiting  for 
the  monthly  pay  day.  The  manufacturers  were  powerless  to  order  a 
general  lockout,  for  only  in  case  of  a  strike  were  their  contracts  void. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  looms  and  156,000  spindles  were  stopped 
by  this  strike.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifteen  strikers, 
male  and  female,  were  supported  by  the  unions.  Public  meetings 
were  held  throughout  New  England,  at  which  strikers  of  both  sexes 
spoke.  Work  was  resumed  late  in  March.  The  strikers  won.  (6) 

PRINTERS. 

The  International  Typographical  Union  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  national  trade  union  to  admit  women  to  membership  on  an  equal 
footing  with  men.  However,  it  was  not  until  June,  1869,  that  this 
equality  of  opportunity  was  granted.  And  it  was  granted  then  only 
upon  the  most  urgent  and  persistent  appeal  of  the  women's  typo- 
graphical union  of  New  York.  This  women's  union  had  been  organ- 
ized in  October,  1868,  after  years  of  opposition  to  the  entrance  of 
women  into  the  printing  trade. 

0  The  Revolution,  January  13,  1870,  and  American  Workman,  January  22,  1870. 
»  History  of  the  Fall  River  Strike,  1875,  by  C.  H.  Baxter. 
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It  has  been  noted  that  in  a  previous  period  the  Boston  Typographi- 
cal Union  in  1856  seriously  considered  discharging  any  member  found 
working  with  female  compositors.  This  feeling  of  enmity  was  re- 
vived from  time  to  time  when  women  were  introduced  into  the  trade 
as  strike  breakers,  or  were  employed  at  a  lower  wage  in  competition 
with  men. 

In  1864  there  were  many  instances  of  this  use  of  women  in  Roches- 
ter, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  New  York.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Western  Publishers'  Association  had  established  a  "  Typo- 
graphical Female  Seminary  "  in  Chicago,  with  facilities  sufficient  to 
teach  at  one  time  40  women  "in  the  art  of  setting  type."(a)  The 
proprietor  of  one  of  the  Chicago  daily  papers  boasted  that  he  "  placed 
materials  in  remote  rooms  of  the  city  and  secretly  instructed  girls  to 
set  type,  and  kept  them  there  until  they  became  sufficiently  proficient 
to  enter  the  office,  and  thus  enabled  the  employer  to  take  a  '  snap 
judgment '  on  his  journeymen."  (&)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
strikes  were  thus  lost  by  the  printers'  union  through  the  introduction 
of  female  compositors. 

Gradually,  however,  the  feeling  of  the  men  toward  the  women  com- 
positors became  more  friendly.  They  learned  earlier  than  did  the 
cigar  makers  that  women  are  a  much  greater  menace  when  outside 
of  the  union  than  as  members.  They  began  to  devote  their  energies 
to  the  securing  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work  by  establishing  minimum 
prices  and  by  requiring  female  members  to  insist  upon  the  union 
scale.  They  did  not  oppose  so  much  the  employment  of  women  as 
the  low  wage  for  which  the  women  worked. 

In  St.  Louis  and  Rochester  the  printers'  unions  recommended  the 
women  to  organize  and  adopt  a  scale  of  prices, (a)  while  in  New  York, 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  invested  its  officers  with  full  power  to 
do  all  possible  to  aid  the  woman's  movement.  The  union  agreed  to 
hire  a  hall,  furnish  books,  stationery,  etc.,  and  assume  all  necessary 
expense  in  getting  the  association  on  a  firm  basis.  (c) 

The  organization  was  effected  on  October  12,  1868,  and  given  the 
name  "Women's  Typographical  Union  No.  1,"  with  Miss  Augusta 
Lewis  as  president.  In  January,  1869,  this  union  numbered  among 
its  members  over  30  of  the  best  women  compositors  in  New  York 
City,(d)  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  had  $400  in  the  treasury.  (e) 

In  February,  1869,  two  female  compositors  applied  for  member- 
ship in  the  Chicago  Typographical  Union.  On  September  17  the 

0  The  Printer,  August,  1864,  and  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  June  4,  1864. 

*  Fincher's  Trades'  Review,  October  1,  1864. 

«  The  Revolution,  October  15,  1868. 

<*  Ibid.,  January  7,  1869. 

9  Workingman's  Advocate,  December  18,  1869. 
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typographical  union  of  Washington  admitted  to  membership  Mary 
C.  Green,  of  Ohio,  a  compositor  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
This,  said  one  writer,  was  the  first  case  in  the  country  where  a  woman 
was  admitted  to  a  typographical  union  controlled  entirely  by  men.(a) 
But  six  months  earlier  than  this  the  Philadelphia  Typographical 
Union  claimed  this  honor  by  admitting  to  membership  Loretta 
Mann,  who,  however,  had  formerly  been  secretary  of  the  Memphis 
Printers'  Union,  from  which  society  she  held  a  certificate  of  mem- 
bership^6) 

Early  in  October,  1870,  a  woman  was  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  Pittsburg  Typographical  Union,  (c)  and  in  February,  1872,  the 
first  woman  was  accepted  by  the  printer's  union  of  Boston.  (d)  In 
Boston  an  attempt  had  been  made  without  success  to  form  a  women's 
typographical  union  two  years  earlier — in  February,  1870.  From  this 
time  on  admission  of  women  to  the  printers'  union  was  no  uncommon 
thing.  The  New  York  women  were  most  successful  during  this  period. 
This  New  York  union,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  splendid  leadership  and 
advantageous  position,  wielded  a  national  influence.  It  was  due 
largely  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  representatives  from  this 
union  that  on  June  11,  1869,  the  first  charter  ever  granted  by  any 
men's  trades  union  to  women  working  at  their  trade  was  granted  to 
this  society,  the  Women's  Typographical  Union,  No.  1,  of  New  York, 
by  the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North  America.  (e) 

From  this  organization  two  delegates  were  elected  to  represent  the 
union  at  the  convention  of  the  International  Typographical  Union 
at  Cincinanti,  in  June,  1870.  (0  One  of  these  delegates,  Miss  Augusta 
Lewis,  the  first  president  of  the  union,  was  elected  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  international  union,  and  served  in  that  position  with 
unusual  ability  and  tact.  This  is  the  only  time  in  the  history  of  the 
organization  that  a  woman  has  held  a  national  office. 

BURNISHERS. 

An  interesting  experience  in  trade-union  organization  among 
women  is  furnished  by  the  burnishers  in  1868.  In  May  of  that  year 
the  Brooklyn  Female  Burnishers'  Association  called  a  special  reor- 
ganization meeting.  According  to  the  leader  of  the  union,  Miss 
Maggie  MacNamara,  it  had  had  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  prices 
on  account  of  the  competition  of  men.  "  It  has  always  been  under- 
stood," wrote  one  labor  editor,  "  that  women  were  employed  in  fac- 

0  American  Workman,  October  1,  1370. 

6  The  Revolution,  April  7,  1870,  and  Workingman's  Advocate,  April  9,  1870. 

0  Workingman's  Advocate,  October  8,  1870. 

*  American  Workman,  February  10,  1872. 

«  The  Revolution,  June  24,  1869. 

f  Workingman's  Advocate,  May  21,  1870. 
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tories  because  their  labor  was  so  much  cheaper  than  men's,  but  this 
order  of  things  is  reversed  in  the  burnishing  trade,  where  the  women 
earn  more  than  the  men."(°) 

Miss  MacNamara  complained  that  the  union's  scale  of  prices,  which 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  several  employers  as  the  permanent  stand- 
ard, was  being  cut  in  some  establishments  by  the  employment  of  men, 
who  agreed  to  work  at  a  lower  price.  "  With  a  little  unity  and  sup- 
port of  the  females  by  the  males,"  she  said,  "  we  can  raise  the  associ- 
ation to  its  former  position,  without  which  we  can  hardly  exist." 
She  was  willing,  she  said,  to  devote  time  and  money  toward  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  trade. 

Another  young  woman  cited  an  instance  where  a  man  offered  to 
burnish  a  water  pitcher  for  only  62  cents,  when  a  girl  working  in  the 
same  shop  demanded  the  association's  price,  75  cents.  In  answer  to 
the  charge  made  by  the  men  that  the  women  were  not  sufficiently 
interested  to  attend  the  meetings  regularly,  she  replied  that  the  ladies 
could  not  come  there  week  after  week  and  sit  patiently  to  hear  men 
swearing  and  using  foul  language.  (°) 

LAUNDRY  WORKERS. 

Perhaps  no  organization  of  woman  workers  has  been  more  effective 
in  the  trade-union  sense  than  was  the  Collar  Laundry  Union,  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  during  this  period.  Troy  then,  as  now,  was  the  center  of  the 
laundry  industry.  The  industry,  in  addition  to  the  commonly  under- 
stood laundry  processes,  includes  as  well  the  manufacture  of  cuffs, 
collars,  shirts,  and  waists.  The  general  organization  of  the  trade 
to-day  is  known  as  the  Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union. 

As  early  as  April,  1866,  the  laundresses  of  Troy  had  a  prosperous 
union,  which  was  influential  in  keeping  up  the  prices  in  that  work. 
Their  spirit  may  be  imagined  from  their  action  in  contributing  $1,000 
to  the  aid  of  the  Troy  iron  molders,  then  on  strike  against  a  reduc- 
tion in  wages. (6)  In  1868,  also,  they  contributed  $500  to  aid  the 
striking  bricklayers  in  New  York.(c) 

According  to  contemporaneous  accounts,  the  work  of  the  Troy 
laundry  women  was  "  to  stand  over  the  washtub,  over  the  ironing 
table,  with  furnaces  on  either  side,  the  thermometer  averaging  100 
degrees,  for  wages  averaging  from  $2  to  $3  a  week."  "At  last,"  said 
one  writer,  "  they  formed  a  trade  union  whereby,  through  their  own 

0  Workingman's  Advocate,  June  13,  1868. 

» Ibid.,  April  28,  1868. 

« The  Revolution,  October  8,  18G8. 
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exertions  and  their  faithfulness  to  their  organization,  they  increased 
their  wages  to  $8  to  $14  per  week  by  working  on  an  average  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day."(°) 

In  1868  the  thanks  of  the  National  Labor  Congress  were  unani- 
mously tendered  Miss  Kate  Mullaney,  chief  directress  of  the  Troy 
union,  for  her  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  interest  of  working 
women,  and  she  was  made  national  organizer  of  women  for  the 
National  Labor  Union,  apparently  the  first  appointment  of  the  kind 
in  American  labor  history.  (6) 

In  May,  1869,  the  Troy  union,  composed  of  about  400  laundresses, 
made  a  demand  for  a  further  increase  of  wages.  The  demand  was 
met  with  the  most  bitter  opposition  of  the  employers,  who  not  only 
refused  to  advance  wages,  but  joined  together  in  a  determined  effort 
to  break  up  the  organization. 

The  Laundry  Workers'  Union  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  men  as 
"  the  only  bona  fide  female  union  in  the  country  "  at  that  time,  and 
the  trade  unions  of  Troy  took  up  their  cause  with  a  will.  The  mold- 
ers,  who  remembered  how  loyally  and  liberally  the  women  unionists 
had  stood  by  them  three  years  before,  now  voted  $500  a  week  to  sup- 
port the  women  in  their  strike.  (c) 

This  strike  excited  universal  interest.  A  mass  meeting  brought 
out  7,000  people,  and  even  the  merchants  and  professional  people  of 
Troy  extended  substantial  sympathy  and  support.  (d)  But  the  em- 
ployers crushed  the  union. 

One  outcome  of  the  struggle  was  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
"  Union  Linen  Collar  and  Cuff  Manufactory,"  under  the  direction  of 
Kate  Mullaney,  president  of  the  Union.  The  girls  found  a  friend  in 
the  New  York  merchant  prince,  A.  T.  Stewart,  who  offered  to  take 
all  of  their  goods  and  place  them  immediately  upon  the  market.  (e) 

The  laundresses  of  San  Francisco,  finding  their  work  failing  on 
account  of  the  underbidding  of  the  Chinese,  formed  in  January,  1869, 
a  "  Women's  Cooperative  Anti-Chinese  Laundry  Society."  They 
went  to  work  energetically  and  solicited  the  signatures  of  all  the  laun- 
dry women  of  San  Francisco  and  made  their  wants  known  through 
the  public  press. (f) 

0  American  Workman,  August  7,  1869. 

6  Proceedings  National  Labor  Congress,  New  York,  1868. 

c  Workingman's  Advocate,  June  26,  1869. 

*  American  Workman,  July  10,  1869;  Great  Industries  of  the  United  States, 
1872,  p.  616. 

e  Workingman's  Advocate,  December  2,  1869,  and  the  Revolution,  March  24 
and  April  28,  1870. 

f  Workingman's  Journal  (San  Francisco),  quoted  in  Workingmau's  Advocate, 
November  27,  1869. 
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SHOE  WORKERS  (DAUGHTERS  OF  ST.  CRISPIN). 

A  spectacular  strike  involving  several  hundred  women  shoe  stitch- 
ers of  Lynn,  Mass.,  occurred  during  February  and  March,  1860. 
Discontent  was  general  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  wages  follow- 
ing the  panic  of  1857.  Early  in  March,  during  a  snowstorm,  5,000 
men  and  1,000  women  of  Lynn  and  neighboring  shoe  towns  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Lynn  in  grand  procession  with  bands  of 
music  and  appropriate  banners,  demanding  better  conditions.  One 
hundred  special  policemen  were  appointed  and  a  special  detachment 
of  police  was  sent  from  Boston,  but  there  was  little  rioting.  (a) 

A  feature  of  this  strike  was  an  immense  mass  meeting  of  women  at 
Lyceum  Hall.  "  Gigantic  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls  of  the 
city  announcing  the  meeting,  and  calling  upon  those  individuals  who 
had  no  particular  desire  to  become  slaves  to  come  forth,  despite  the 
storm,  and  meet  their  countrywomen  in  conclave."  (6) 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  1,800  women  present  favored 
the  protest.  A  poem,  "  The  Song  of  the  Shoemakers'  Strike,"  added 
much  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour. 

The  strike  resulted  in  a  compromise  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
in  the  formation  of  a  shoe- workers'  union. 

"  The  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin,"  composed  of  women  shoe  workers, 
was  the  only  women's  trade  union  in  the  United  States  having  a 
national  organization.  The  first  convention  was  held  July  28,  1869, 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  with  30  delegates  present,  representing  the  local 
lodges  at  Lynn,  South  Abington,  Stoneham,  Danvers,  North  Easton, 
and  North  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  Auburn,  Me. ;  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  San 
Francisco,  Cal. ;  Chicago,  111.;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.(c) 

The  order  had  been  initiated  by  the  union  men  of  the  trade  known 
as  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  in  answer  to  a  petition  from  some  of  the 
young  women  in  the  shoe  factories.  The  convention  was  held  to 
determine  future  principles  and  policies  and  to  form  the  grand  lodge. 
Temporary  organization  was  effected  by  choosing  Miss  Carrie  Wil- 
son, of  Lynn,  president,  and  Miss  Abbie  Jaques,  of  Lynn,  secretary.  (c) 

By  December  of  the  same  year  the  number  of  lodges  was  reported 
as  24,  of  which  number  14  were  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  towns  of 
Lynn,  Danvers,  Stoneham,  Cochituate  Village,  South  Abington, 
North  Bridgewater,  North  Easton,  Marlboro,  Abington  Center, 
Natick,  Worcester,  Hudson,  and  Boston.  The  remainder  were  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  The  largest  local  was  at  Roch- 

0  Lewis  and  Newhall  Annals  of  Lynn,  p.  459. 
*  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly,  March  17,  1800. 
0  American  Workman,  August  7,  1869. 
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ester,  with  about  400  members.  The  Lynn  local,  the  largest  in  New 
England,  had  a  membership  of  360  out  of  nearly  2,000  women  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  in  that  town.  Applications  were 
on  file  for  the  organization  of  14  new  locals  in  as  many  different  cities, 
including  Quebec,  Montreal,  and  Toronto.  (°) 

The  second  convention  of  the  National  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  was  held  at  Stoneham,  Mass.,  April  12  to 
14,  1870.  Thirty  delegates  were  present  from  13  locals  in  6  different 
States,  and  communications  were  received  from  many  of  the  lodges 
in  other  States. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  convention  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Whereas  the  common  idea  among  employers  has  been  and  still  is 
that  woman's  labor  should  receive  a  less  remuneration,  even  though 
equally  valuable  and  efficient,  than  is  paid  men  even  on  the  same 
qualities  of  work ;  and 

Whereas  in  every  field  of  human  effort  the  value  and  power  of 
organization  is  fully  recognized:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  this* National  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Daughters  of  St. 
Crispin,  That  we  demand  for  our  labor  the  same  rate  of  compensa- 
tion for  equal  skill  displayed,  or  the  same  hours  of  toil,  as  is  paid 
other  laborers  in  the  same  branches  of  business;  and  we  regard  a 
denial  of  this  right  by  anyone  as  a  usurpation  and  a  fraud. 

Resolved,  That  we  condemn  and  promptly  veto  one  sister's  making 
a  percentage  on  another  sister's  labor. 

Resolved,  That  we  assure  our  fellow-citizens  that  we  only  desire 
to  so  elevate  and  improve  our  condition  as  to  better  fit  us  for  the  dis- 
charge of  those  high  social  and  moral  duties  which  devolve  upon 
every  true  woman.  (6) 

The  officers  elected  at  this  convention  included  Miss  M.  M.  Wai- 
bridge,  of  Stoneham,  Mass.;  Miss  Nancy  Whitmore,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Miss  Hartford,  of  Dover,  N.  H.;  Mrs.  M.  E.  Bosworth,  of 
South  Abington;  Mrs.  Fitz,  of  Worcester;  Mrs.  F.  R.  Jones,  of 
Stoneham;  Miss  Carrie  Wilson,  of  Lynn;  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Lane,  of 
Boston. 

In  1871  brother  knights  in  both  Syracuse  and  Baltimore  went  on 
strike  in  sympathy  with  the  daughters  who  were  discharged  for 
belonging  to  a  trade  union.  (c) 

The  Utica  daughters  gave  a  festival  on  June  27,  1871,  which  was 
pronounced  a  great  success, (d)  and  on  the  following  Fourth  of  July 
they  joined  with  the  knights  in  a  celebration  and  procession.  (e)  About 
the  same  time,  at  a  special  meeting  of  Lodge  No.  71,  Knights  of  St. 

0  Boston  Traveler,  quoted  in  American  Workman,  December  25,  1869. 

6  American  Workman,  April  30,  1870. 

c  Utica  Daily  Observer,  April  12  and  15,  187L 

*  Ibid.,  June  28,  1871. 

• Ibid.,  July  5,  1871. 
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Crispin,  of  Utica,  a  delegation  from  Faithful  Lodge,  No.  23,  Daugh- 
ters of  St.  Crispin,  presented  the  senior  knight  and  the  junior  knight 
each  with  a  gavel  and  bouquet  of  flowers.  They  also,  as  a  mark  of 
special  esteem,  extended  the  same  courtesy  to  one  of  their  employers 
who  had  formerly  been  prominent  in  the  shoemakers'  union.  (°) 

The  third  convention  was  held  in  New  York,  May  9  to  13,  1871. 
The  30  subordinate  lodges  were  well  represented.  Miss  Martha  Wai- 
bridge  and  Mrs.  Frances  Jones,  both  of  Stoneham,  Mass.,  were 
elected,  respectively,  first  grand  directress  and  grand  secretary. 
Other  officers  elected  at  the  same  time  represented  locals  at  Rochester, 
Elmira,  Utica,  Lynn,  and  Baltimore.  (6) 

The  Chicago  Workingman's  Advocate  was  adopted  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  craft.  (c) 

A  fourth  convention  was  held  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  beginning  May  14, 
1872,  (d)  and  the  organization  for  two  years  more  gave  evidence  of 
at  least  local  activity.  In  October,  1872,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin  Monthly  Journal,  reference  is  made  to  a 
Baltimore  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  lodge  of  400  members.  The  list 
of  national  officers  was  published  as  late  as  April,  1874, (e)  but  the 
organization,  in  common  with  other  national  trade  unions,  had 
practically  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the  industrial  depression  be- 
ginning in  1873. 

In  January,  1876,  the  women  shoe  workers  of  Lynn,  according  to 
the  Lynn  Record  of  January  30,  held  meetings  and  reorganized  the 
local  lodge  of  the  Daughters  of  St.  Crispin  with  an  initial  member- 
ship of  200.  But  the  organization,  as  such,  never  regained  its  old- 
time  strength,  although  many  of  its  members  carried  with  them  into 
the  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  a  knowledge  of  unionism  that 
greatly  aided  the  leaders  of  that  movement. 

a  Utica  Daily  Observer,  July  7,  1871. 
6  Workingman's  Advocate,  June  3,  1871. 
0  Utica  Daily  Observer,  May  18,  1871. 
'American  Workman,  May  18,  1872. 
•  Cooper's  New  Monthly. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  KNIGHTS   OF  LABOR. 
GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  was  the  first  large  organization  to  system- 
atically encourage  the  admission  of  women  to  membership  on  an 
equal  footing  and  with  equal  powers  with  men.  This  widely  known 
union  was  organized  as  a  secret  society  among  the  garment  workers 
of  Philadelphia  in  1869.  With  a  slow  growth  during  the  first  dozen 
years,  followed  by  a  marvelous  upward  sweep  in  membership  that 
reached  600,000  in  the  middle  eighties,  and  a  subsequent  decline,  it 
has  furnished  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  experiment  in  "  agi- 
tation, organization,  and  education." 

The  founder  of  this  union,  Uriah  S.  Stevens,  when  he  called  his 
half  dozen  trusted  friends  about  him  on  a  bench  in  Fairmount  Park, 
in  Philadelphia,  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  1869,  laid  down  in  sub- 
stance the  general  broad  principles  of  the  order  which  ten  years  later, 
in  the  words  of  Solon,  the  Grecian  lawgiver,  became  the  organiza- 
tion's motto :  "  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an  in- 
jury to  one  is  the  concern  of  all."  As  a  secret  order,  with  a  ritual 
patterned  after  that  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  it  grew  steadily  but 
slowly  during  the  first  ten  years.  Then,  at  the  first  national  conven- 
tion in  1878,  a  movement  was  started  to  make  its  appeal  wider  and 
its  hold  stronger  upon  the  working  class. 

The  plan  of  organization  was  as  simple  as  the  membership  was 
complex.  Each  local  union  was  required  to  have  ten  or  more  mem- 
bers, at  least  three-fourths  of  whom  must  be  wageworkers  or  farmers. 
Five  or  more  locals  could  unite  and  form  a  district  assembly.  Dele- 
gates from  both  local  and  district  unions  formed  the  international 
organization  or  general  assembly. 

The  principle  of  organization  (°)  was  directly  opposed  to  uniting 
in  single  local  unions  the  membership  of  single  crafts.  The  chief 
purpose  was  to  bring  into  each  local,  and  through  delegates  to  the 
district  and  general  assemblies,  representatives  of  many  different 
trades  and  callings  in  order  that  they  might  through  such  association 
be  so  drawn  together  as  to  recognize  their  fundamental  principle: 
"  That  is  the  most  perfect  government  in  which  an  injury  to  one  is 

0  Constitution  adopted  January  1  to  4,  1878. 
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the  concern  of  all."  This  broad  fraternal  policy,  while  expressly 
excluding  all  dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  likewise  lawyers, 
bankers,  professional  gamblers,  and  stock  brokers  as  opposed  to  the 
best  interests  of  such  a  movement,  could  not  long  exclude  from  its 
sanctuaries  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  women  in  industry. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  had  made  possible  a  much  greater 
division  of  labor  in  the  principal  manufacturing  industries.  Proc- 
esses formerly  mastered  by  men  through  years  of  apprenticeship  were 
now  quickly  learned  by  women  in  as  many  weeks.  And  women  were 
accustomed  to  receiving  lower  wages.  Into  the  factories  formerly 
dominated  by  skilled  workmen  now  came  an  increasing  throng  of 
women  and  children.  And  these  women  and  children,  marching  into 
and  through  the  ranks  of  the  workers,  created  big  problems  for  them- 
selves. But  they  did  more  than  that.  They  displaced  men. 

When  men,  long  accustomed  to  look  upon  their  skill  as  "  a  capital 
which  no  one  can  take  away,"  find  their  occupation  slipping  from 
them,  they  offer  open  resistance.  This  losing  fight  against  the  forces 
of  industrial  evolution  furnishes  one  of  the  most  pathetic  chapters 
in  all  labor  history.  Weavers  no  longer  smash  looms.  Opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized as  worse  than  futile.  But  the  struggle  for  readjustment  goes 
steadily  on.  And  when  the  men  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  combined 
this  natural  struggle  for  existence  with  the  lofty  humanitarian  doc- 
trines of  the  founders  of  that  order,  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor  was  accelerated  by  a  twofold  purpose. 

When  women  in  large  numbers  entered  the  field  of  "  gainful  occu- 
pations," they  faced  problems  which  clearly  entitled  them  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  organization.  But  the  men,  over  and  above 
the  usual  motives  for  united  action,  felt  the  strong  impulse  of  self- 
preservation  in  their  accustomed  occupations.  They  had  passed  the 
period  when  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  marshaled 
even  a  respectable  following.  But  this  problem  was  more  compli- 
cated. The  more  recent  invaders  were  their  own  wives,  sisters,  and 
daughters.  Clearly,  an  injury  to  one  was  the  concern  of  all. 

The  preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  first  national  con- 
vention of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  January,  1878,  included  on  this 
subject  two  significant  provisions.  One  called  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  employment  of  children  in  workshops,  mines,  and  factories  be- 
fore attaining  their  fourteenth  year.  The  other  gave  as  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  order :  "  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  pay 
for  equal  work." 

The  founder  of  the  order,  at  the  second  national  convention  in 
1879,  asked  for  the  formulation  of  an  emphatic  utterance  upon  the 
subject  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  "  Perfected  machinery,"  he 
said,  "  persistently  seeks  cheap  labor,  and  is  supplied  mainly  by 
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women  and  children.  Adult  male  labor  is  thus  crowded  out  of 
employ  and  swells  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  at  least  the 
underpaid." (°)  A  representative  from  Ohio  presented  a  resolution 
providing  that  working  women  might  become  members  of  the  order 
and  form  assemblies  under  the  same  conditions  as  men.  The  resolu- 
tion was  reported  favorably  by  the  committee  on  laws,  passed  by  the 
convention  by  a  vote  of  14  to  6,  and  then  laid  upon  the  table  until 
the  meeting  of  the  next  annual  convention.  Shortly  after  this,  in 
May,  1880,  the  Journal  of  United  Labor  appeared  as  the  private 
official  organ  of  the  membership,  and  with  a  change  in  name  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  in  1889,  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  time  as  their  vehicle  of  periodical  expression.  From  the 
beginning  it  advocated  thorough  and  perfect  organization  of  all 
wageworkers. 

At  the  annual  convention  in  1880  resolutions  introduced  by  rep- 
resentatives from  several  different  States  led  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  ritual  and  regulations  for  the  formation  of 
special  assemblies  composed  of  women  members.  But  this  committee 
made  no  report,  as  the  presiding  officer  decided  at  the  following  con- 
vention that  separate  forms  were  unnecessary. 

From  the  close  of  that  session  in  September,  1881,  dates  the  ad- 
mission of  women  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  growth  of  female 
membership  from  that  time  on  was  marked.  No  girls  under  16  years 
of  age  were  admitted.  It  has  been  claimed  that  Mrs.  T.  V.  Powderly, 
wife  of  the  grand  master  workman  at  that  time,  was  the  first  woman 
to  join  the  order.  The  first  local  union  composed  entirely  of  women 
was  Garfield  Assembly,  No.  1684,  of  Philadelphia,  organized  Septem- 
ber 30,  1881.  Mrs.  George  Rodgers,  of  Chicago,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  district  master  workman. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WOMEN'S  WORK. 

At  the  convention  in  1885,  on  motion  of  Miss  Mary  Hanafin,  a 
saleswoman  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  collect  statistics  of  women's  work.  The  committee  was 
immediately  appointed  by  the  general  master  workman  and  con- 
sisted of  the  three  woman  delegates.  Miss  Mary  Hanafin,  Miss  Mary 
Stirling,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Shute,  of  Haver- 
hill,  Mass.  During  the  first  year  the  work  of  the  committee  was 
merely  preliminary,  but  circulars  were  sent  to  locals  composed  of 
women.  The  answers  received  indicated  that  the  average  length  of 
the  working  day  was  ten  hours.  The  average  wage  was  $5  a  week, 
except  in  the  shoe  trade,  which  was  "  more  lucrative." 

The  committee  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  while  they  considered 
the  above  conditions  far  from  encouraging  as  to  the  condition  of 

0  Proceedings,  September  2  to  6,  1879,  p.  103. 
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women  already  organized,  it  would  mean  luxury  to  those  who  had  not 
felt  the  benefit  of  organization.  At  the  next  annual  convention,  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  1886,  there  were  16  women  delegates  out  of  a 
total  of  660.  Chairman  Powderly  appointed  all  of  the  woman  dele- 
gates as  a  committee  to  consider  the  first  annual  report  of  the  special 
committee  of  three  on  woman's  work.  They  reported  to  the  con- 
vention that  they  had  formed  "  a  permanent  organization,  the  object 
of  which  will  be  to  investigate  the  abuses  to  which  our  sex  is  sub- 
jected by  unscrupulous  employers,  to  agitate  the  principles  which 
our  order  teaches  of  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  the  abolition  of 
child  labor."  They  elected  officers  from  among  their  own  number, 
empowered  to  appoint  subcommittees  in  every  district.  The  officers 
elected  were  Mary  Hanafin,  president;  Mary  O'Reilly,  vice-presi- 
dent; Nellie  Hardison,  treasurer;  and  Leonora  Barry,  general  in- 
vestigator. They  also  included  a  provision  that  the  expenses  of  the 
committee  and  the  salary  and  expenses  of  the  general  investigator 
should  be  paid  by  the  general  assembly.  The  report  was  so  adopted. 

From  this  time  on  the  history  of  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor 
is  best  reflected  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Leonora  M.  Barry,  general 
investigator  of  woman's  work  and  wages.  In  1879  she  was  left  a 
young  widow  with  three  children,  the  baby  less  than  a  year  old. 
Her  eyesight  failed  and  she  had  to  give  up  dressmaking.  She  went 
into  a  hosiery  mill  at  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  The  first  day  she  earned 
11  cents;  the  first  week,  65  cents.  She  was  somewhat  disturbed  by 
conditions  as  she  found  them.  She  was  particularly  incensed  by  the 
insults  to  which  she  found  young  girls  were  obliged  to  submit  in 
order  to  hold  their  jobs.  Then  she  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
"  K.  of  L."  She  was  attracted  by  the  "  Equal  pay  for  equal  work  " 
slogan,  and  threw  herself  into  the  movement. 

When  the  famous  Richmond  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
assembled  in  1886,  Mrs.  Leonora  M.  Barry,  "  machine  hand,"  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  was  one  of  five  representatives  from  District  Assembly  65, 
which  comprised  52  working  local  assemblies  with  a  total  paid-up 
membership  of  9,214.  She  was  appointed  general  investigator,  with 
the  understanding  that  she  was  to  devote  her  whole  time  to  the 
work,  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  cases  acted  upon,  and  report.  The 
committee  on  woman's  work  had  already  created  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  spectacular  growth  of  the  order  at- 
tracted to  the  organization  many  strong  women  who  hoped  to  secure 
its  cooperation  in  various  schemes  for  social  betterment.  Among 
these  women  may  be  mentioned  Helen  Wilmans,  Elizabeth  Boynton 
Harbert,  and  Frances  E.  Willard. 

But  by  far  the  most  active  worker,  and  the  one  selected  for  her 
special  fitness  for  the  task  of  interesting,  organizing,  and  educating 
the  working  women,  was  Leonora  Barry.  The  chief  officer  of  the 
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Knights  of  Labor  in  his  address  to  the  annual  convention  in  1887, 
said: 

The  general  assembly  acted  wisely  in  creating  the  office  of  general 
investigator  of  women's  work,  and  in  making  a  selection  of  the  mem- 
ber to  fill  that  important  position  the  convention  made  no  mistake. 
I  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  energy  and  ability  displayed  by 
the  general  investigator.  From  the  places  she  has  investigated,  I  hear 
the  most  flattering  reports  of  her  management,  and  the  disclosures 
that  have  been  made  to  her  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  strengthen  my 
belief  that  the  office  should  be  made  permanent  and  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  department  increased.  If  from  no  other  than  a 
selfish  standpoint,  the  women  of  America  must  have  the  protection 
of  the  men  in  the  labor  movement,  and  those  of  the  sex  engaged  in 
the  work  of  securing  statistics  or  information  concerning  women's 
work  and  wages  must  have  the  full  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the 
men  in  this  order.  (°) 

The  general  investigator  in  briefly  summarizing  the  story  of  her 
activities  during  the  first  year  turned  in  an  official  report  covering 
eight  closely  printed  pages.  (6)  She  had  opened  her  campaign  against 
the  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  women  in  manufacturing 
industries  by  personal  investigations,  which  promised  to  enliven 
public  opinion  on  the  question.  But  this  work  was  stopped  short. 
In  the  first  place,  she  did  not  possess  legal  authority  to  make  thorough 
investigations  of  establishments  where  the  owners  were  opposed  to 
the  Knights  of  Labor;  but  the  necessity  for  this  independent  work 
was  supposed  to  be  greatly  diminished  through  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  and  a  full  score  of  State  bureaus  of 
labor  statistics,  as  a  result  of  previous  agitation.  In  the  second 
place,  when  she  learned  that  sister  knights  who  got  permission  of 
their  employers  to  take  her  through  the  mills  lost  their  positions  as 
a  result,  she  refrained  from  visiting  such  establishments.  Thence- 
forth, although  she  continued  to  furnish  information  to  factory  in- 
spectors, her  activities  were  largely  directed  toward  further  work 
of  education  and  organization.  During  this  first  year  she  organized 
several  new  local  unions,  visited  more  than  30  different  cities,  and 
spoke  before  unions  and  to  the  public  at  least  100  times. 

She  found  the  women  poorly  organized  in-most  cities.  "  In  Pitts- 
burg,"  she  reported,  "  their  condition  is  similar  to  that  of  all  others 
who  are  unprotected — small  pay  for  hard  labor  and  long  hours. 
While  the  cause  of  their  lack  of  interest  in  organized  labor  is  largely 
due  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  the  step,  yet  much 
blame  can  be  attached  to  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  their  brother 
toilers."  At  Providence,  R.  I.,  she  visited  and  instructed  about  30 
local  unions  to  which  women  were  attached,  and  reported  that  organ- 

0  Proceedings  General  Assembly,  October  4,  to  19, 1887,  p.  1537. 
» Ibid.,  pp.  1581-1588. 
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ization  here  was  suffering  from  much  the  same  disease  as  in  other 
places  visited — "  inward  dissensions,  neglect,  and  indifference."  In 
Baltimore  she  found  the  men  well  organized,  but  the  women  were 
scarcely  organized  at  all.  "  If  there  is  one  cause  more  than  another 
that  fastens  the  chains  on  Baltimore  working  women  it  is  their  fool- 
ish pride,  they  deeming  it  a  disgrace  to  have  it  known  that  they  are 
engaged  in  honest  toil.  It  will  take,"  she  added,  "  a  great  deal  of 
teaching  and  education  to  overcome  this,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part 
inherent."  In  several  cities  she  investigated  the  condition  of  sewing 
women  and  found  them  in  about  the  same  tragic  situation  that  their 
predecessors  were  when  Mathew  Carey  issued  his  famous  report  more 
than  half  a  century  earlier. 

In  1887  the  general  investigator  was  made  a  general  officer  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  with  an  office  at  the  headquarters  of  the  order  in 
Philadelphia.  She  was  instructed  by  the  convention  to  "  collect  all 
information  possible  as  to  the  condition  generally  of  working 
women."  She  was  given  power  to  employ  needed  clerical  assistance, 
and  her  compensation  was  fixed  at  $12  a  week  in  addition  to  traveling 
expenses. 

A  concise  report  of  Leonora  Barry's  second  year  of  activity  as  in- 
vestigator of  woman's  work  occupies  16  printed  pages  in  the  records 
of  that  year.  She  did  more  lecturing  than  investigating,  but 
neglected  neither  wherever  she  found  an  opportunity.  The  field  of 
investigation  but  recently  entered  by  many  Government  labor  bureaus 
and  State  factory  inspectors  was,  now  that  a  sufficient  public  senti- 
ment had  been  aroused  to  warrant  it,  occupied  by  several  sympathetic 
writers  like  Nell  Nelson,  Ethel  Allen,  and  Eva  Gay,  who  were  uncon- 
sciously following  in  the  footsteps  of  "  Shirley  Dare  "  and  Virginia 
Penny,  of  the  previous  generation  of  writer  reformers.  Consequently, 
the  women  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  felt  justified  in  turning  their 
attention  more  and  more  to  the  work  of  education  and  organization. 
And  Leonora  Barry,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of  her  superior 
officer  and  guided  by  the  turn  of  circumstances,  gave  full  play  to  her 
exceptional  fitness  for  the  work.  In  the  eleven  months  from  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  to  October  1,  1888,  there  came  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  office  of  the  woman's  department  537  applications  for 
her  presence  as  organizer.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  appointments 
were  filled  by  actual  service.  Nearly  100  different  cities  and  towns 
were  visited  in  the  interest  of  women  workers,  several  new  assemblies 
of  women  were  organized,  and  about  100  lectures  were  delivered  be- 
fore meetings  of  the  members  and  the  general  public.  Communica- 
tions requesting  advice  and  information  numbered  789,  all  of  which 
were  answered  from  the  office  through  the  secretary,  Mary  A. 
O'Reilly,  a  burler  from  the  cotton  mills  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Nine- 
teen hundred  circulars,  written  and  printed,  were  distributed. 
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Ninety-seven  telegrams  were  received  and  answered.  The  expenses 
of  the  whole  department  during  the  eleven  months  was  a  little  more 
than  $2,000. 

At  this  time  (1888)  the  number  of  women  in  the  order,  as  nearly 
as  could  be  determined,  was  between  11,000  and  12,000.  They  rep- 
resented the  following  trades:  Tailoresses,  tobacco  workers,  clerks, 
shoe  workers,  waitresses,  printers,  glass  packers,  domestics,  textile 
workers,  dressmakers,  farmers,  school-teachers,  laundresses,  watch- 
case  makers,  students,  authoresses,  editors,  rubber  workers,  agents, 
music  teachers,  milliners,  operators,  type  dressers,  eyelet  makers, 
hatters,  tack  makers,  and  squib  makers. 

In  Detroit  the  women  members  represented  the  shoe  and  tobacco 
industries.  In  Minneapolis  the  woman's  local,  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  various  trades,  had  grown  steadily  from  the  time 
of  its  organization  in  May,  1884.  At  Toledo  there  were  two  locals 
of  women,  but  comparatively  few  women  workers  were  organized. 
At  Findlay,  Ohio, .a  new  assembly  was  organized.  At  Allentown, 
Pa.,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  of  the  300  employed  in  the  silk 
mill,  none  of  the  women  were  organized.  Few  women  were  organ- 
ized at  Reading,  although  organization  had  given  them  material 
benefits  in  the  past.  In  Baltimore  the  movement  was  backward.  At 
Troy,  where  then,  as  now,  women  were  employed  principally  in  the 
shirt,  collar,  cuff,  and  laundry  industry,  the  organizations  which 
at  one  time  included  thousands  of  women  had  been  disrupted 
through  the  effects  of  the  Ide's  strike  and  lockout.  The  textile 
w-orkers  of  Philadelphia  were  also  becoming  thoroughly  disorganized. 
The  woman's  local  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  organized  the  preceding  year 
by  the  general  investigator  with  a  membership  of  107,  maintained  a 
secret  existence  on  account  of  frequent  threats  of  discharge  on  the 
part  of  employers  who  refused  to  tolerate  unionism  of  the  open  kind. 
At  Dubuque,  Iowa,  two  women's  unions  had  secured  many  benefits. 
The  chief  industry  furnishing  employment  to  women  was  repre- 
sented by  several  overalls  factories.  Previous  to  organization  the 
operatives  here  were  charged  25  cents  per  week  for  machine  power 
and  compelled  to  buy  their  own  thread,  needles,  and  oil.  The  union 
changed  all  this,  thereby  effecting  an  increase  in  wages  of  about  15 
per  cent.  Fire  escapes  were  also  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  factories. 

At  Rockford,  111.,  the  women  complained  that  they  were  not 
allowed  to  make  orer  $1.25  a  day  in  the  watch  factory,  which  fur- 
nished the  principal  employment.  A  large  number  of  women  in  the 
Elgin  watch  factory  were  organized.  Few  women  were  members  of 
the  union  in  Cleveland  and  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  At  Detroit  a  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  posted  notices  of  special  union  meetings,  and  urged 
upon  his  employees  the  need  and  value  of  organization  among  women. 
Conditions  in  this  establishment  were  exceedingly  good.  At  Norris- 
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town,  Pa.,  one  firm  had  offered  a  reward  of  $25  for  information  of 
organization  among  the  employees,  but  a  few  men  and  women  still 
clung  to  the  order.  The  shirt  workers  and  patent  ironers  of  Phila- 
delphia were  still  thoroughly  organized,  but  the  once  powerful  union 
of  shoe  workers  had  been  demoralized  by  the  disastrous  strike  of  the 
fall  of  1887.  Girls  in  the  shoe  factories  who  had  made  as  high  as 
$12  and  $15  per  week  during  the  previous  years  of  organization  were 
now,  according  to  the  report,  obliged  to  work  for  $7.  But  the  con- 
dition of  working  women  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time  was  somewhat 
better  than  in  most  cities.  Many  married  women,  owing  largely  to 
the  idle  time  men  have  in  the  hat-making  industry,  were  employed 
at  Danbury,  Conn.  Both  men  and  women  were  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. Wages  and  conditions  were  good. 

Women  were  looking  beyond  the  regular  struggle  for  wages.  In 
several  States  they  were  making  direct  appeals  for  protective  legis- 
lation. To  one  of  the  women  laundry  workers  of  New  York  City 
was  credited  the  passage  of  the  law  restricting  prison  contract  labor. 
"  She  did  no  lobbying  or  buttonholing,"  but  went  before  the  com- 
mittee and  in  an  earnest,  unassuming,  intelligent  manner  laid  the 
evils  of  the  then  existing  law  before  them  in  such  a  convincing  man- 
ner that  the  bill  passed.  Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  the  general 
investigator,  Mrs.  Barry,  began  work  upon  a  bill  for  the  enactment  of 
a  factory-inspection  law  in  Pennsylvania.  She  also  assisted  in  the 
founding  of  two  cooperative  shirt  factories,  one  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Baltimore,  and  encouraged  all  members  of  the  order  to  extend 
their  patronage.  This  effort  at  cooperation  among  working  women 
was  quite  marked  during  this  period,  and  although  the  movement  re- 
ceived a  common  impetus  in  time  of  strike,  it  was  consciously  devel- 
oped in  many  instances  as  a  means  of  getting  reliable  information 
for  combating  the  "  sweating  "  system. 

An  insurance  department,  started  by  the  general  investigator  for 
the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  the  women  of  the  order  with  the 
hope  of  giving  them  some  tangible  proof  of  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion, was  firmly  established  in  several  places,  most  notably  in  Rhode 
Island,  but  on  account  of  inadequate  business  management  it  was  not 
universally  successful. 

During  the  year  the  investigator  of  woman's  work  also  spoke  in 
the  interest  of  the  order  before  the  Century  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Women's  Suffrage  Association  at  Detroit,  and  the  International 
Women's  Congress  at  Washington.  Her  recommendations  to  the 
general  assembly  included  urgent  appeals  for  child-labor  laws,  indus- 
trial schools,  State  factory  inspection,  abolition  of  the  sweating  sys- 
tem, and  favorable  conditions  for  "  the  mothers  to  whom  a  nation 
must  look  for  her  strength  of  manhood  and  womanhood  in  future 
generations."  Upon  her  own  request  the  title  "  general  investigator  " 
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was  changed  to  "general  instructor  and  director  of  woman's  work." 
Her  salary  was  raised  to  "  $4  per  day  for  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
expenses." 

The  work  of  the  following  year  included  visits  to  upward  of  80 
different  cities  and  towns  from  Khode  Island  to  Colorado,  and  the 
delivery  of  more  than  100  lectures.  Incidentally,  half  a  dozen  new 
women's  locals  were  organized,  and  the  membership  in  many  old 
local  unions  was  increased.  But  the  work  of  the  general  instructor 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  women  and  children.  Wherever  she 
went  strong  appeals  were  made  to  all  working  people  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  when  the  interests  of  the  toiling  masses  could  be  sepa- 
rated on  sex  lines  was  past. 

In  January,  1889,  she  spoke  to  the  Pennsylvania  legislators  at 
Harrisburg  in  the  interest  of  her  factory  inspection  bill.  This  bill 
became  a  law  May  20,  1889,  and  was  directed  against  the  child  labor 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  passed  the  senate  without  change,  but  was 
amended  in  the  house.  Miss  Mary  O'Keilly,  who  for  three  years 
was  Mrs.  Barry's  secretary,  was  afterward  deputy  factory  inspector 
for  six  years  until  marriage  led  her  to  abandon  the  work.  Her  faith- 
fulness and  efficiency  are  abundantly  recorded. 

In  February  and  March,  1889,  Mrs  Barry  toured  the  Southern 
States  in  a  speaking  campaign  that  included  the  principal  mill  and 
mining  towns  from  Eichmond  to  New  Orleans  and  north  to  Louis- 
ville. "  Southern  women,"  she  said,  "  are  as  much  in  need  of  the 
protection  that  organization  gives  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by 
such  association  as  the  women  of  any  other  part  of  the  country." 
She  saw  the  advance  of  manufacturing  industries  into  the  New 
South,  and  twenty  years  ago  threw  out  an  urgent  warning  against 
the  coming  curse  of  child  labor  there. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  7th*of  May,  1889,  she  spoke  in  the  interest 
of  working  women  before  a  convention  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  Denver,  Colo.  In  the  evening  she  visited  a 
leather  workers'  assembly.  During  the  next  two  weeks  she  spoke 
many  times  before  meetings  of  working  people  in  Colorado,  and 
before  leaving  the  State  organized  women's  locals  at  Denver  and 
Leadville,  and  addressed  a  mass  meeting  of  Union  Pacific  employees 
on  the  22d.  For  her  work  in  Leadville,  Colo.,  the  knights  presented 
her,  upon  leaving,  with  testimonials  of  their  appreciation. 

Five  weeks  later  she  organized  a  woman's  local  of  hat  trimmers  at 
Danbury,  Conn.  At  New  London  she  found  a  union  of  250  members. 
30  of  whom  were  women,  with  a  labor  hall  nicely  furnished,  a  read- 
ing room,  and  a  piano.  From  Waterbury  to  Naugatuck,  a  distance 
of  about  5  miles,  20  loyal  women  unionists  drove  with  her  to  an 
advertised  meeting,  while  according  to  her  written  records  of  the 
occasion  "  hundreds  of  people  living  within  sight  of  the  hall  either 
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stayed  at  home  or  fell  over  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  secure  seats 
at  a  10-cent  show  that  was  running  in  the  town."  To  meet  this  and 
similar  unhappy  contingencies,  where  the  sending  of  lecturers  was 
a  waste  of  time  and  money,  she  made  a  recommendation  based  on 
the  proposition  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  tongue,  and  from 
this  suggestion  there  grew  a  wide  distribution  of  leaflet  and  pamph- 
let literature.  However,  while  admitting  that  she  had  been  too 
sanguine  in  her  hope  of  welding  together  the  working  women  of  the 
nation,  she  advised  that  instead  of  supporting  a  woman's  department 
more  lecturers  be  put  in  the  field  to  tell  wThy  women  "  should  organize 
as  a  part  of  the  industrial  hive,  rather  than  because  they  are  women." 
To  meet  the  evil  of  sweatshop  competition  she  urged  organized  labor 
to  create  an  effective  demand  for  labeled  goods. 

As  a  result  of  three  years'  active  work  as  an  organizer  and  student 
of  women  in  industry  she  gave  as  her  opinion  that  women  workers 
suffer  much  more  than  men  in  the  movement  that  brings  them  into 
the  new  channels  of  industry  where  the  rapid  introduction  of  "  wage- 
saving  machinery"  has  opened  new  lines  of  competition.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  peculiar  condition  she  ascribed  in  part  to  woman's 
natural  pride  and  timidity,  coupled  with  the  restrictions  of  social 
customs,  which  deter  her  from  making  the  same  open  struggle  com- 
mon among  men.  She  noticed  also  a  striking  lack  of  industrial 
training  among  girls,  which  throws  upon  the  labor  market  "  an 
array  of  incompetent  women "  who  are  compelled  to  work,  but 
"  who  have  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  of  any  particular  trade 
or  branch  of  trade  to  enable  them  to  make  the  demand  that  com- 
petent labor  would  be  justified  in  making."  Those  with  ambition  and 
ability  to  raise  themselves  to  higher  standards  of  living  she  found 
deterred  from  so  doing  by  "  the  ignorant,  the  apathetic,  and  the 
hopeless  who,  through  long  years  of  endurance,  have  acquired,  as 
a  sort  of  second  nature,  the  habit  of  submission  and  acceptance  with- 
out question  of  any  terms  offered  them,  with  the  pessimistic  view  of 
life  in  which  they  see  no  ray  of  hope."  Although  every  effort  had 
been  made  to  perfect  and  extend  the  organizations  of  women,  the 
results  had  been  disappointing.  Those  having  steady  employment, 
fairly  good  wages,  and  comfortable  homes  refused  to  see  anything 
in  organization  outside  of  self-interest,  and  felt  no  obligation  to 
help  less  fortunate  coworkers.  Again,  many  women  were  restrained 
from  joining  labor  unions  by  foolish  pride,  prudish  modesty,  and 
even  religious  scruples.  And  finally,  said  Mrs.  Barry,  "  a  prevailing 
cause  which  applies  to  all  who  are  in  the  flush  of  womanhood,  is  the 
hope  and  expectancy  that  in  the  near  future  marriage  will  lift  them 
out  of  the  industrial  life  to  the  quiet  and  comfort  of  a  home." 
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All  of  these  factors  she  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding women  in  the  past  and  present.  The  path  to  improvement 
she  thought  must  be  one  of  constant  agitation  and  education. 

But  organized  agitation  under  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  becoming 
less  and  less  feasible.  At  the  next  annual  session,  in  1890,  was  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  selling  the  official  home  of  the  order.  The 
four-story  brownstone  structure  at  814  North  Broad  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, which  had  been  purchased  in  1886  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000, 
now  seemed  less  desirable  than  money  for  ordinary  running  expenses. 
The  business  of  the  treasurer's  office,  which  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  1,  1887,  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  dollars,  had  dropped 
to  about  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

The  membership  of  the  order,  which  in  earlier  years  had  been 
itemized  and  dwelt  upon  in  fond  detail,  was  no  longer  mentioned 
except  in  the  most  general  way.  And  the  interest  in  women's  organi- 
zations suffered  with  the  general  decline.  The  fourth  and  last  year 
of  the  woman's  department,  while  directed  as  formerly  by  the  most 
consistent  leader  in  that  work,  was  not  reported  in  the  official  pro- 
ceedings of  1890.  A  brief  letter  expressing  the  interest  and  good 
wishes  of  the  general  instructor  and  pleading  for  the  continuance  of 
the  department  was  read  at  the  convention.  It  was  signed  "L.  M. 
Barry  Lake."  Marriage,  the  most  universal  obstacle  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  working  women,  had  drawn  this  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
woman  organizer  away  from  the  field  of  industrial  life  to  the  quiet 
and  comfort  of  a  home. 

The  good  will  of  the  representatives  toward  this  department  was 
shown  in  a  unanimous  vote  to  appoint  to  this  office  the  only  woman 
delegate  in  1890,  but  she  declined  the  responsibility,  and  thus  ended 
the  history  of  the  woman's  department  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

PROPORTION  OF  WOMEN  TO  MEN. 

Owing  partly  to  the  feature  of  secrecy  and  partly  to  the  natural 
difficulties  encountered  by  the  statisticians  within  the  order  itself,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  data  on  the  proportion  of  women  to 
men  in  the  membership  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  best  reports 
for  this  purpose  were  prepared  by  District  Assembly  No.  30,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  were  intended  for  its  members  only. 

District  Assembly  No.  30,  for  several  years  the  largest  district  as- 
sembly in  the  order,  was  organized  on  August  13,  1879,  at  Boston. 
At  that  time  there  were  but  7  local  assemblies  in  Massachusetts.  In 
the  summer  of  1882  an  additional  local  was  added  to  the  roll,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  the  list  had  grown  to  15.  In  1883  the  number 
was  increased  to  45  and  in  1884  to  80  locals.  Then  17  locals  in  Essex 
County  withdrew  to  form  District  Assembly  No.  77.  But  the  growth 
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of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts  was  even  more  rapid  than 
in  most  States,  and  in  1886  the  wave  of  discontent  swelled  the  mem- 
bership to  80,000.  However,  a  further  loss  in  membership  was  caused 
in  1886  and  1887  by  the  sudden  popularity  of  trade  districts,  which 
are  modifications  of  trade  unions.  District  Assembly  No.  30  was 
severely  drawn  upon  by  the  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  Na- 
tional Trade  Districts  of  Painters,  Shoemakers,  Horse  Railroad  Men, 
Bookbinders,  Clothing  Workers,  and  Leather  Workers.  Reports 
were  regularly  received  from  only  about  one-third  of  the  local  assem- 
blies in  the  district,  and  of  this  number  only  about  one- fourth  of  the 
60  trades  reported  women  members.  But  more  than  4,000  women 
were  included  in  the  reports  by  trades  each  quarter.  Moreover,  the 
statistician's  statement  for  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  January, 
1887,  indicates  that  no  less  than  13,200  women  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts  during  those  eighteen  months. 
The  leading  trades  in  point  of  female  representation  were  naturally 
in  the  shoe  and  textile  industries,  which  together  furnished  about 
four-fifths  of  the  woman  members  in  Massachusetts.  Until  1887  the 
shoeworkers  were  first  in  numbers.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
reports  from  about  one- third  of  the  local  unions  included  1,847  wo- 
men members  from  this  trade.  Beginning  in  1887,  the  textile  indus- 
tries for  several  years  furnished  the  largest  number  of  female  mem- 
bers. 

These  statements  of  membership,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  for 
Massachusetts,  where  women  have  long  been  the  larger  element  in 
the  population  and  where  factory  industries  were  earliest  developed. 
Probably  one-seventh  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  for  the  whole  country,  too,  was  in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  District  Assembly  No.  30,  in 
January,  1886,  113  local  assemblies  were  represented  by  231  delegates, 
13  of  whom  were  women.  Beginning  with  April  the  statistician 
made  quarterly  reports  for  the  last  nine  months  of  the  year  1886. 
In  July  he  received  reports  from  21,256  men  and  4,931  women,  out  of 
the  total  membership  of  about  80,000.  Out  of  57  trade  groups  in- 
cluded in  this  quarterly  report,  16  included  4,931  women,  as  indicated 
in  the  third  column  of  the  table  below. 

Three  months  later,  in  October,  1886,  he  received  reports  from  136 
of  the  440  local  assemblies  in  the  district.  These  reports  were  clas- 
sified into  54  occupational  groups,  13  of  which  included  4,009  women, 
as  indicated  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  below.  Of  52  trades 
reported  in  the  returns  from  140  locals  in  January,  1887,  14  included 
4,038  women,  as  indicated  in  the  seventh  column  of  the  table  following. 
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MEN  AND  WOMEN  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  QUARTERLY  REPORT  TO  DISTRICT  ASSEMBLY 
NO. 30,  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  BY  OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  WOMEN  WERE  EMPLOYED 
APRIL  TO  DECEMBER,  1886. 


Occupation. 

July,  1886. 

October,  1886. 

January,  1887. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Cigar  makers       

377 
209 

56 
8 
94 

37 

5 

28 

5 

Clerks 

20C 

147 

40 

Cutters 

64 

6 

36 

206 
818 

88 
1,2-19 

Factory  operatives  (not  classified) 

2,037 
311 

1,542 
5 

1,454 

758 

Mattress  makers                                 *.  ... 

34 

3,027 
99 

44 

680 
25 

36 
2,675 
166 
76 
70 

57 
278 
19 
5 
3 

1,923 

231 

Nail  and  tack  makers     

Opticians 

175 

84 

5 
23 

30 
105 
1,£82 

4C8 
638 
82 
69 

331 
5,677 
98 
675 
14 
266 

392 
5,344 
91 

21 

1,103 
143 

48 
6,742 

24 
1,847 

Shoe  workers            

Silk  workers 

Spinners           

962 

37 

Straw  workers                .         

113 
46 

145 
2 

Tailors 

85 
761 

4 

995 

Weavers 

862 

954 

Total                                      .... 

4,931 

4,009 

4,038 

This  membership  was  distributed  over  150  different  industries,  with 
their  subdivisions.  There  were  nearly  400,000  workers  of  both  sexes 
in  Massachusetts  at  this  time,  and  only  about  one- fourth  of  them 
were  organized  in  the  Knights  of  Labor.  For  every  woman  member 
there  were  about  seven  men. 

WOMAN  DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  influence  of  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  can  not  be  accu- 
rately judged  from  records  of  their  activity  as  officials,  as  members 
of  committees,  or  as  representatives  in  conventions.  But  such  rec- 
ords indicate  the  attitude  of  the  men  toward  their  sister  members 
and  in  many  other  respects  offer  the  means  for  comparison  with  simi- 
lar activities  in  other  labor  organizations. 

Women  first  appeared  as  delegates  in  the  national  conventions  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1883.  In  this  convention,  which  was  the 
seventh  in  the  history  of  the  order,  Miss  Mary  Stirling,  a  shoe  worker 
of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  eight  representatives  from  District  As- 
sembly No.  1.  Miss  Stirling  was  appointed  grand  venerable  sage 
for  the  session,  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  meeting  and 
in  the  election  of  officers,  and  received  three  votes  for  general  worthy 
foreman.  Miss  Kate  Dowling,  of  Rochester,  was  also  elected,  but  did 
not  attend. 

In  1884  two  women  delegates,  Miss  Mary  Hanafhi,  saleswoman  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Miss  Louisa  M.  Eaton,  of  Lynn,  were  present. 
Miss  Eaton  was  appointed  grand  venerable  sage.  Miss  Hanafin  took 
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an  active  part  in  the  work  upon  the  convention  floor  and  managed  a 
jurisdiction  fight  against  a  male  organizer  with  such  skill  that  she 
completely  worsted  her  opponent.  She  represented  Garfield  Assem- 
bly No.  1684,  the  pioneer  woman's  local,  of  which  she  was  a  charter 
member. 

Nine  months  after  their  organization  one  of  the  largest  shoe  manu- 
facturers in  Philadelphia  discharged  from  the  shop  in  which  the 
Garfield  Assembly  was  organized  the  grievance  committee  and  every 
officer  employed  there.  The  men  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  had 
encouraged  them  to  organize  by  assuring  them  that  no  officer  would 
be  victimized  now  advised  them  not  to  resist  their  employers.  But 
the  women  contended  that  unless  they  established  a  precedent  to  pre- 
vent others  from  being  treated  in  the  same  manner  wholesale  dis- 
criminations would  soon  discourage  all  union  organization.  They 
therefore  took  up  the  fight  with  the  manufacturer,  and  after  a  bitter 
struggle  succeeded  in  reinstating  every  one  of  their  members. 
Shortly  afterwards  another  manufacturer  discharged  all  of  his 
woman  employees  who  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  One  of 
these  women,  who  had  been  in  his  service  eight  years,  found  she  could 
not  get  employment  elsewhere.  She  had  been  the  first  to  join  the 
union.  The  officers  of  the  Garfield  Assembly,  by  an  urgent  exhorta- 
tion, prevented  its  members  from  taking  the  places  of  those  dis- 
charged, but  the  employer  filled  their  places  with  nonunion  girls. 
When  the  names  of  these  strike  breakers  were  later  submitted  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Garfield  Assembly,  they  were  promptly  blackballed. 
In  the  interest  of  these  nonunion  girls  a  rival  organization  was 
planned  by  some  of  the  men.  A  charter  was  actually  issued,  but  un- 
der a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  superior  officers,  who  were 
deceived  into  believing  that  450  girls  sought  admission.  Only  12 
joined.  As  a  result  of  Mary  Hanafin's  speech  the  convention  voted 
to  transfer  these  12  members,  with  their  fee,  to  the  Garfield  Assembly. 
Miss  Hanafin  was  nominated  for  general  worthy  foreman,  but 
declined. 

In  1885  there  were  three  women  delegates.  Mary  Stirling  was 
again  appointed  grand  venerable  sage ;  Mrs.  Lizzie  H.  Shute,  a  shoe 
stitcher  from  Haverhill,  Mass.,  was  one  of  seven  representatives 
from  District  Assembly  No.  30,  and  Mary  Hanafin  offered  the  mo- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  all  three  as  a  committee  to 
collect  statistics  of  women's  work.  Miss  Hanafin  received  two  votes 
in  the  election  of  a  third  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

At  the  special  session  held  at  Cleveland  in  June,  1886,  Mrs.  Shute 
acted  as  grand  venerable  sage.  Miss  Hanafin  read  an  address  in 
reply  to  one  received  from  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
"  In  all  our  assemblies,  local,  district,  state,  trade,  and  general,"  she 
said,  "  woman  has  an  equal  voice,  when  a  member,  with  her  brother 
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knights  in  the  making  and  administration  of  the  laws  of  our  order. 
We  believe  this  equality  has  never  before  been  accorded  by  any 
organization  of  labor."  Then,  with  characteristic  trade-union  frank- 
ness, she  added: 

Seeking,  as  our  order  does,  to  protect  and  educate  woman  and 
emancipate  her  from  wage-labor  slavery,  we  welcome  the  address 
of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  as  an  evidence  of 
recognition  from  an  organization  devoted  to  the  rescue  of  man  from 
the  life  and  fate  of  a  drunkard  to  an  organization  pledged  to  emanci- 
pate both  man  and  woman  from  a  system  which,  by  the  exhaustiveriess 
of  toil  and  inadequate  compensation,  creates  drunkards. 

At  the  next  regular  convention  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in  1886,  there 
were  16  women  present.  The  representation  was  as  follows:  Mrs. 
Leonora  M.  Barry,  machine  hand,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ;  Maggie  Burk, 
shoe  worker,  Marlboro,  Mass;  Sallie  Dennington,  weaver,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Mary  A.  Ferry,  dressmaker,  Milford,  Mass ;  Mary  Hanafin, 
saleswoman,  president  committee  on  woman's  work,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  Nellie  Hardison,  shoe  stitcher,  Lynn,  Mass. ;  Mollie  Lee,  seam- 
stress, St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Annie  F.  Moran,  shoe  worker,  Natick,  Mass. ; 
Nellie  McDonald,  shoe  operator,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Bridget  O'Keefe, 
ironer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Mary  A.  O'Reilly,  burler,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Mrs.  George  Rodgers,  housekeeper,  Chicago,  111. ;  Mary  Stirling, 
shoe  worker,  secretary  committee  on  woman's  work,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Emma  F.  Slater,  weaver,  Manayunk,  Pa.;  Mary  L.  Ward, 
weaver,  Taunton,  Mass. ;  Mary  E.  Wilson,  weaver,  Olneyville,  R.  I. 

It  was  at  this  convention  that  Mary  Hanafin  and  her  supporters 
succeeded  in  getting  the  woman's  department  established,  and  it  was 
here  that  Mrs.  Leonora  Barry,  who  had  been  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  was  elected  general  investigator.  Mary  Stirling 
received  seven  votes  for  chairman  of  the  general  cooperative  board. 

Prominent  also  among  the  active  workers  in  this  convention  was 
Mrs.  George  Rodgers,  of  Chicago,  already  mentioned  as  the  first 
woman  master  workman  of  a  district  assembly.  She  organized  a 
working  woman's  union  in  Chicago  in  the  middle  seventies,  and  for 
two  years  was  its  presiding  officer.  For  seven  years  after  1880  she 
was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Trades'  Assembly  of  Illinois,  and  a  dele- 
gate from  the  local  assembly  to  District  Assembly  No.  24,  Knights 
of  Labor,  in  Chicago,  four  years.  She  was  also  judge  of  the  district 
court,  Knights  of  Labor,  where  her  rulings  were  marked  by  ability  of 
a  high  order.  The  mother  of  12  children,  she  went  as  a  delegate  from 
Chicago  to  the  Richmond  convention  in  1886,  bearing  in  her  arms  a 
girl  babe  2  wrecks  old.  As  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  this 
infant's  early  devotion  to  the  cause,  the  convention  voted  it  the 
highest  numbered  badge  (800),  and  presented  it  with  a  valuable  gold 
watch.  Mrs.  Rodgers  was  nominated  for  general  treasurer,  but 
declined. 
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In  1887  only  two  women  attended  the  convention  as  accredited 
delegates — Mrs.  Sarah  R.  Crawford,  insurance  agent,  of  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hollensworth,  school-teacher,  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.  Mrs.  Crawford  served  on  the  committee  on  Journal  of  United 
Labor.  Mrs.  Barry  was  also  present,  and  as  general  investigator  of 
woman's  work  was  added  to  the  list  of  general  officers. 

At  the  Indianapolis  session  in  1888  there  were  three  women  repre- 
sentatives in  addition  to  Mrs.  Barry.  They  were  Mary  A.  Burke, 
saleslady,  Bellaire,  Ohio;  Mrs.  S.  R.  Crawford,  insurance  agent, 
Elkhart,  Ind. ;  and  Mrs.  Alzina  P.  Stevens,  journalist,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  1889  the  representation,  in  addition  to  Mrs.  Barry,  was  Mrs. 
Alzina  P.  Stevens,  journalist,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Lizzie  Donohue,  silk 
weaver,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Catherine  F.  Kirn,  housekeeper,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

In  1890,  Mrs.  Stevens  was  the  only  woman  delegate.  She  was 
secretary  of  the  credentials  committee  and  a  member  of  the  press 
committee.  She  was  nominated  for  general  director  of  woman's 
work,  the  whole  convention  rising  to  second  the  nomination,  but  she 
declined  the  honor  and  responsibility. 

In  1891  there  were  two  women  delegates:  Catherine  Kirn,  house- 
wife, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Steele,  housekeeper,  Denver, 
Colo.  At  this  convention  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  District 
Assembly  No.  49,  of  New  York  City,  calling  for  the  reestablishment 
of  the  department  of  woman's  work  and  the  devotion  of  a  page  of  the 
Journal  to  the  use  of  the  general  director.  The  committee  reported 
favorably,  but  a  later  amendment  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  execu- 
tive board,  which  body  failed  to  act  upon  it.  During  the  next  four 
years  no  women  delegates  were  sent  to  the  conventions.  In  1896  and 
1897,  Mrs.  Lulu  E.  Ford,  lecturer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  appeared,  but 
since  that  time  the  conventions  have  been  composed  entirely  of  men. 

WOMEN'S  LOCAL  ASSEMBLIES. 

Women  have  constituted  a  small  percentage  of  the  membership 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  from  1881  down  to  the  present  time.  But 
the  period  of  greatest  interest  and  importance  fell  within  the  half- 
dozen  years  ending  with  the  convention  of  1887.  A  fairly  trust- 
worthy idea  of  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  movement  during 
the  period  of  progressive  development,  1882  to  1887,  may  be  derived 
from  the  following  table,  which  roughly  reflects  the  rapidity  with 
which  local  assemblies  composed  entirely  of  women  were  added  to  the 
order,  the  approximate  dates  of  admission,  as  well  as  the  cities  and 
trades  organized.  It  will,  of  course,  be  remembered,  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  female  membership  existed  in  assemblies  com- 
posed partly  of  men  and  partly  of  women: 
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LOCAL  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOR  COMPOSED  ENTIRELY  OF  WOMEN. 


Date  of 
organiza- 
tion. 

Local 
assem- 
bly No. 

Locality. 

Trade. 

Lapsed  or 
suspended. 

Sept.,  1881. 

1684 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  . 

Shoe  workers 

Do  

1789 

Chicago,  111  

Oct    1890 

Apr..  1882 

1843 

Camden,  N.  J  ..        

Shoe  workers 

July  1888 

Do 

1845 

Brockport  N  Y 

Various 

Do    .... 

1848 

Sewing... 

Feb    1883 

2508 

Chicago  111 

Bohemian  women 

1884 

Do  

2585 

Utica,N.  Y  

Aug.,  1883 

2825 

Toledo,  Ohio                

Dress  and  cloak  makers 

Do  

2827 

Marblehead,  Mass  

Various  

Oct.,  1883 

2948 

S  agin  aw,  Mich   

do    . 

Dec.,  1883 

2994 

do  

Sewing  

Do  

3016 

Lynn,  Mass  

Shoe  workers 

Do 

3062 

Brockton  Mass 

Various 

Do  

30SO 

do  

Dec  ,  1887 

Mar    1884 

3090 

Troy,  N  Y 

Collar  and  shirt  ironers 

Do  

3102 

Detroit,  Mich  

Various  

June,  1892 

Do 

3117 

Haverhill  Mass 

Shoe  workers 

Oct    1888 

Do  

3142 

Salem,  Mass  

do  

Dec.,  1887 

Do 

3150 

Port  Huron,  Mich  

Housekeepers.  . 

May   1884 

3213 

Minneapolis  Minn 

Various 

Do 

3214 

Baltimore,  Md  

Mill  operatives. 

June  1884 

3250 

New  Haven  Conn 

Rubber-shoe  workers 

July,  1884 

3314 

Denver,  Colo  

Various  

Sept.,  1884 

3427 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Patent  ironers 

Oct     1892 

Oct.,  1884 

3474 

Nashville,  Tenn  

do  

Dec.,  1884 

3502 

London,  Ontario  

Various...          

Do  

3525 

Taunton,  Mass  

Mill  operatives  

Mar.,  1887 

Jan.,  1885 

3568 

Richmond,  Va  

Various  

Feb.,  1885 

3582 

Burlington,  Iowa 

do 

Do... 

3598 

New  York,  N.  Y  

Dressmakers  

July,  1888 

Do 

3600 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Shoe  workers  

Sept   1889 

Mar.,  1885 

3621 

St  Louis  Mo 

Stocking  knitters 

Do  

3636 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y  

Mill  operatives  

Apr  ,  1889 

Do 

3649 

Brantford,  Ontario 

Factory  and  sewing  girls 

Do... 

3672 

St.  Paul,  Minn  

Various  

Feb.,  1892 

Do  

3681 

Marlboro,  Mass  

Shoe  workers  

May,  1885 

3805 

New  York  N.  Y 

do 

Nov   1890 

June,  1885 

3929 

Richmond,  Va  

Various  

Do.     ... 

3952 

New  York,  N.  Y  

Shirt  operatives 

Sept   1889 

Do  

3991 

Washington,  D.  C  

Government  employees  

July,  1885 

3998 

New  Britain,  Conn  

Various        ... 

Do 

4027 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Leather  sewers 

Aug.,  1885 

4071 

Johnstown,  N.  Y  

Various  

Jan.,  1890 

Do  

4077 

Providence,  R.  I  

Burlers  and  sewers 

Do  

4082 

Orange,  N.  J  

Hatters  

Do... 

4096 

Richmond,  Va  

Various  (colored)        ..  .. 

Do.  . 

4120 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y  . 

Carpet  makers 

Sept.,  1885 

4167 

Parsons,  Kans  

Various  

Do  

4237 

Schenectady,  N.  Y  

do 

Dec    1887 

Do 

4277 

Beverly  Mass 

Buttonhole  operators  (shoe) 

OcV,  1885 

4349 

Williamsport,  Pa  

Various      

Do 

4400 

Fort  Worth,  Tex  . 

Laborers 

Do  

4427 

Belleville,  Ontario  

Various  

Nov.,  1885 

4468 

Petersburg,  Va  

...do  

Do 

4474 

Richmond,  Va 

do 

Do 

4515 

-Milford  Mass 

do 

July  1891 

Do  

4548 

Natick,  Mass.    .  .  . 

Shoe  workers 

Dec..  1885 

4610 

Gardiner,  Me  

.  .do  

Do... 

4633 

Jackson  City,  Mich  

Housewives 

Do... 

4645 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Various 

Do 

4648 

Lynn,  Mass 

Paper-box  makers 

Do... 

4650 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario    ..  . 

Various 

Do... 

4661 

North  Adams,  Mass 

Shoe  workers 

Do  

4677 

Troy,  N.  Y  

Various  

Oct.    1888 

Do... 

4681 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y  

Loopers 

June  1887 

Do... 

4684 

Richmond,  Va. 

Various 

Do 

4695 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

do 

Do  

4726 

North  Adams,  Mass  

Factory  employees 

Aug   1889 

Do... 

4755 

Petersburg,  Va.  .  . 

Various 

Do  . 

4757 

do    .. 

do 

Do  

4784 

Little  Rock,  Ark  

Various  (colored) 

Do  

4785 

Argenta,  Ark  

do  

Jan.,  1886 

4880 

Biddeford,  Me  

Cotton-mill  operatives  .  . 

Do  

4902 

Cohoes,N.  Y  

Various.. 

Feb    1888 

Do  

5069 

Richmond,  Va  

.do  

Do  

5142 

Galveston,  Tex  

...do... 

Feb.,  1886 

5193 

Petersburg.  Va  

...do... 

Do  

5199 

Dayton,  Ohio  

do  

Do  

5226 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 

do  . 

May  1887 

Do... 

5258 

Danville,  Va  

Various  (colored) 

Do  

5261 

Minneapolis,  Minp.  . 

Various  

Feb.,  1894 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2,  vol  10 9 
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LOCAL     ASSEMBLIES     OF    THE    KNIGHTS    OF    LABOR    COMPOSED    ENTIRELY     OF 

WOMEN— Continued. 


Date  of 
organiza- 
tion. 

Local 

assem- 
bly No. 

Locality. 

Trade. 

Lapsed  or 
u  <pcnded. 

Feb.,  1886 

5268 

Danville,  Va  

Various  (colored) 

Do 

5273 

Manchester,  Va                 

Various 

Do 

5302 

Lynn,  Mass 

Heel  sheeters 

Mar    1888 

Do    .... 

5305 

Jacksonville,  Va  

Various  (colored) 

Do 

5325 

Cohoes,  N.  Y           

Rubber  makers 

Dec    1888 

Do 

5334 

W  abash  Ind 

Housekeepers 

Do 

5347 

Newark,  N.  J  

Tailoresses 

Apr    1888 

Do 

5542 

Stratford,  Ontario 

Various 

Do 

5607 

Richmond  Va 

do 

Do 

5611 

Little  Rock,  Ark  .           

do 

Mar    1886 

5731 

South  Boston  Heights,  Mass 

do 

Do 

5803 

Cohoes,  N.  Y.. 

Paper-box  makers... 

Do 

5804 

North  Cohoes,  N.  Y  

Woolen  operatives 

I'eb    1888 

Do 

5848 

Cincinnati  Ohio 

Shoe  workers 

Do 

5855 

San  t  rancisco,  Cal  

White-ware  workers 

Do 

5911 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

Various 

Do 

5947 

Raleigh  N  C 

Do 

5953 

Petersburg,  Va.    . 

Various 

Do 

5962 

Waterford  N  Y 

do 

Do 

6043 

Hoosick,  Falls,  N.  Y  

.do  

July   1888 

Apr.,  1886. 

6300 

Melville,  N.  J  

do  

Sept.,  1887 

Do 

6338 

Mantaoca  Va 

Cotton-factory  employees 

Do 

6346 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  

Laundry  workers 

A.ug    1887 

Do 

6357 

Hallowell  Me 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

Do 

6437 

Indianapolis,  Ind  

Sewing  and  housekeepers  

Do 

6461 

Petersburg  Va  . 

Various 

Do 

6471 

Norfolk,  Va  

Various  (colored)  

Do 

6481 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Shirt  operators 

Oct     1892 

Do 

6491 

New  York,  N.  Y  

Gold  cutters  

June,  1890 

Do 

6590 

Henderson,  Ky  

Cotton-mill  employees  

Do 

6591 

Evansville  Ind 

do 

Do 

6675 

Lynchburg,  Va.  ... 

Do 

6711 

Hartford  Conn 

Various 

Do 

6714 

Waterburv,  Conn  

.do  

Do 

6753 

Norfolk  Va 

Housekeepers  and  laundresses  (colored) 

May   1886 

6821 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y  

Various  

Sept.,  1887 

Do 

6843 

North  Danville,  Va 

Housekeepers  and  laundresses  

Do 

6882 

Brooklyn  N  Y 

Do 

6950 

Housekeepers  and  sewing 

Do 

6964 

Cohoes  N  Y 

Finishers  on  knit  goods.  .  .  . 

May    1893 

Do 

6965 

.do  

Trimmers,  neckers,  and  folders  

Feb.,  1888 

Do 

7019 

Milwaukee  Wis 

Tailoressas  .          

Do 

7075 

Albany  N  Y 

Laundresses                 .... 

Dec    1887 

Do 

7095 

Lynchburg,  Va 

Washers  and  cooks  

Do 

7120 

Baltimore  Md 

Sewing-machine  operatives    .                   ' 

Do 

7137 

Atlantic  City,  Va 

Cotton-mill  knitting  operatives  

Do 

7170 

Chicago  111 

Cloak  makers 

Do 

7179 

Pensacola,  Fla 

Chambermaids  and  laundresses  (colored). 

Do 

7195 

New  York  N  Y 

Lead-pencil  workers,  etc 

July,  1887 

Do 

7211 

do 

Feather  curlers  

Feb.,  1889 

Do 

7228 

Pittsburg  Pa 

Various                  

Do 

7280 

Waterville,  Me 

Cigar  makers  

Do 

7295 

Boston  Mass 

Cloak  arid  suit  makers  

Do 

7297 

Biddeford  Me 

Mill  hands 

Do 

7332 

Norfolk  Va 

Various  (colored)   

Do 

7383 

Do 

7384 

Cotton-mill  operatives  ..  . 

Do 

7466 

Detroit  Mich 

Shoe  workers  

Do 

7590 

Lynchburg  Va 

Housekeepers  generally  

Do 

7591 

do 

General  housekeepers  

Do 

7608 

West  Trov  N  Y 

Various                

Mar.,  1887 

Do 

7629 

Toronto,  Ontario 

.do  

June  1  886 

7707 

Chicago  111 

Tailoresses  

July,  1889 

Do 

7740 

Various 

Do 

7754 

Chesterfield  Va 

Servants  and  washwomen  

Do 

7793 

Berkley  Va 

Housekeepers  and  cooks    .      .  .           ... 

Do 

7830 

Ettricks  Va 

Cotton-mill  operatives  

Do 

7933 

Norfolk  Va 

Various                

Do 

7934 

Bloomington  111 

do  

Jan.,  1890 

Do 

7991 

Newark  N  J 

do        

Aug.,  1887 

Do 

8007 

T)r> 

8fl91 

Brooklyn  N  Y 

Hatters 

Tnlv    ISSfi 

8103 

Various                                                   .  .  . 

Do 

8113 

South  Bend  Ind 

do       

Do 

8117 

Danville  Va 

do                                        

Do 

8156 

Watertown  N  Y 

.do  

June,  1890 

Do 

8166 

Portsmouth  Va 

Housekeepers  

Do 

8168 

Detroit  Mich 

Cabinet  makers  

Feb.,  1888 

Do""" 

R17Q 

Do 

8218 

Chicago  111 

Mar.,  1891 

Do... 

8228 

Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y... 
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LOCAL    ASSEMBLIES    OF    THE     KNIGHTS    OF    LABOR     COMPOSED     ENTIRELY    OF 

WOMEN— Concluded. 


Date  of 
organiza- 
tion. 

Local 
assem- 
bly No. 

Locality. 

Trade. 

Lapsed  or 
suspended. 

July,  1886 

8257 

Troy,  N.  Y          .          1 

Collar  ironers 

Oct     1888 

Do... 

8288 

Richmond,  Va.  .. 

Various  . 

Do  . 

8298 

Lasalle,  111...  . 

Housekeepers 

Nov    1888 

Aug.,  1886 

8328 

Willowdale,  Ark  

Various  

Do.. 

8380 

Galloway,  Ark  

do 

Do 

8388 

Newhope,  Va 

do 

Do.. 

8411 

Streator,  111  

....do  .. 

Apr    1889 

Do  . 

8516 

Newport  News,  Va 

do 

Scpt.,1886 

8565 

Wilmington,  N.  C  

do  

t>0.. 

8625 

Thorold,  Ontario 

do 

Do..     . 

8626 

West  Gardner,  Mass  

do  

Sept.  1889 

Do.. 

8664 

Petersburg,  Va  

do 

Do 

8665 

do 

do 

Do.. 

8683 

Peoria,  111  

do 

Dec    1889 

Do.. 

8736 

Paterson,  N.  J.   .. 

Flax  operatives 

Dec    1887 

Do 

8761 

Abingdon  Va 

Various 

Do.. 

8774 

Duquoin,  111  

Housekeepers 

July   1889 

Do. 

8781 

Natick  Mass 

Shoe  workers  (stitchers) 

Sept  1889 

Oct.,  1886 

8804 

Boston,  Mass  

Tailoresses 

June  1888 

Nov.,  1886 

9011 

Lima,  Ohio 

Do... 

9064 

Rackensack,  Ark  

Various 

Do.. 

9066 

do       .  . 

do 

Do  

9111 

New  York,  N.  Y  

Bookbinders  

Dec.,  1888 

(0) 

9245 

.     .do  

Shoe  workers 

Aug    1888 

(° 

9361 

North  Adams,  Mass.  .  . 

Weavers  

Oct.,  1888 

(• 

9459 

Chicago.  Ill  

Sept.  1887 

(« 

9605 

St.  Louis  Mo 

Tailoresses 

Jufjk  1887 

(° 

9738 

Auburn,  N.  Y  

Various 

May,  1889 

(• 

9794 

Chicago,  111.... 

do  

Apr.,  1889 

(° 

9837 

Fall  River,  Mass  

Factory  operatives  ....         .        ..    ... 

Sept.,  1890 

o  Not  reported. 

Numbers  were  not  assigned  to  new  local  assemblies  in  exact  nu- 
merical order  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  very  large  number  of 
locals  composed  partly  of  men  and  partly  of  women,  but  within  rea- 
sonable limits  the  chronological  and  numerical  arrangements  when 
combined  in  the  table  give  in  concrete  form  an  indication  of  the 
importance  of  organization  among  women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Ninety-one,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of  female  local 
assemblies  in  the  table,  were  made  up  of  "  various  "  trades,  19  more 
were  composed  of  shoe  workers,  and  17  of  mill  operatives.  Twelve 
were  made  up  of  housekeepers.  The  sewing  girls,  the  tailoresses, 
and  the  laundresses  furnished  5  each.  The  knitters,  the  collar  and 
shirt  ironers,  and  the  dress  and  cloak  makers  furnished  4  each.  The 
hatters,  the  shirt  operatives,  the  paper-box  makers,  and  the  weavers 
furnished  2  each.  Twelve  occupational  groups  had  but  1  local  assem- 
bly each,  composed  entirely  of  women.  They  were  the  bookbinders, 
carpet  makers,  cigar  makers,  farmers,  feather  curlers,  gold  cutters, 
Government  employees,  lead-pencil  workers,  rubber  makers,  leather 
sewers,  potters,  and  cabinetmakers. 

The  greatest  number  of  women's  local  assemblies  organized  in 
any  one  month  was  27,  in  May,  1886.  The  total  number  of  locals, 
including  those  composed  entirely  of  women,  partly  of  men  and 
partly  of  women,  and  those  composed  wholly  of  men,  organized 
during  the  same  month,  was  877.  This  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
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organization  for  all  kinds  of  local  assemblies.  Six  hundred  and 
ninety  locals  were  organized  during  the  previous  month  and  only 
397  during  the  month  following. 

From  this  time  on  organization  activity  steadily  declined,  and  a 
few  months  later  the  monthly  summary  of  new  local  assemblies  was 
dropped  from  the  columns  of  the  official  journal.  This  rapid  de- 
cline, hastened,  of  course,  by  conflicts  with  the  rising  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  proved  the  futility  of  building  up  a  large  organi- 
zation of  working  people  without  carefully  instructing  the  new  mem- 
bership in  the  principles  of  the  order.  This  false  step  in  the  progress 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  payment 
of  organizers  on  a  commission  basis. 

Since  each  organizer  received  for  himself  a  definite  sum  from  the 
charter  fee  of  each  local  assembly  formed  under  his  direction,  he 
felt  a  direct  pecuniary  impulse  to  organize  as  many  local  unions  as 
possible  without  regard  to  the  quality  and  understanding  of  the  mem- 
bership. He  frequently  counted  progress  in  organization  by  the 
amount  of  his  weekly  earnings,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  official  record 
that  one  organizer  established  and  "  instructed "  three  new  local 
unions  in  a  single  evening.  This  temptation  was  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  many  merely  paper  assemblies,  made  up  of  strikingly 
"  various  "  trades  and  interests,  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  farmers, 
housekeepers,  oyster  shuckers,  and  even  ignorant  Negro  washer- 
women. 

The  danger  of  thus  admitting  to  the  sanctuaries  and  privileges  of 
the  order  these  undisciplined  and  nonsympathetic  elements  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  national  officers.  The  general  master  workman,  in 
February,  1886,  commanded  the  organizers  to  suspend  organization 
of  new  assemblies  for  forty  days  and  devote  their  time  to  educating 
the  membership.  But  many  of  the  organizers  paid  no  more  heed  to 
the  order  than  to  withhold  their  usual  reports  until  the  following 
month.  Disloyalty  and  unbridled  eagerness  to  secure  the  dangerous 
prestige  of  an  organization  merely  large  left  the  machinery  of  the 
order  incapable  of  performing  the  work  required  by  the  large  gains  in 
membership.  All  of  the  disastrous  blows  that  crippled  the  order  as 
a  whole  fell  with  peculiar  force  upon  the  less-experienced  and  less- 
disciplined  element  composed  of  women. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY. 
NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADE  UNIONS.(a) 

The  following  report  is  based  upon  information  drawn  from  three 
sources:  First,  a  personal  investigation  of  over  200  local  trade  unions, 
made  in  the  winter  of  1908-9;  second,  schedules  secured  by  corre- 
spondence from  262  others,  covering  the  points  under  consideration; 
third,  returns  from  a  few  local  unions  reported  by  the  State  labor 
bureaus  of  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  and  New  York. 

The  unions  selected  for  individual  study  were  typical  of  the  dif- 
ferent industries  in  which  women  are  organized  at  all.  They  were 
taken  from  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  included  unions  in 
small  towns  as  well  as  in  large  cities.  The  unions  for  which  schedule 
returns  were  received  covered  a  still  wider  and  more  representative 
field,  so  that  the  report  may  be  looked  upon  as  reasonably  inclusive. 

Each  of  these  unions  had  a  female  membership  of  at  least  10,  the 
number  running  from  that  figure  up  into  the  hundreds  and  even 
thousands.  Returns  were  received  from  numerous  other  unions 
having  fewer  than  10  women  among  their  members,  but  it  was  felt 
that  in  such  cases  the  female  membership,  however  important  it 
might  be  to  the  individual  women  concerned,  must  play  so  small  a 
part  in  the  method  and  conduct  of  the  organization  as  to  make  it  a 
negligible  quantity.  Returns  for  such  unions  have  been  used  only 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  women  in 
trade  unions  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  table  shows,  by  specified  trades,  the  number  of 
women  belonging  to  the  unions  having  10  or  more  female  members, 
from  which  direct  reports  were  obtained;  also  an  estimate  of  the 
proportion  that  women  form  of  unionized  workers  in  each  trade.  In 
estimating  the  percentage  of  women  of  all  union  members  the  num- 
ber of  women  in  small  unions  of  less  than  10  members  was  added  to 
the  number  in  unions  of  10  members  or  more.  Some  of  the  small 
unions  did  not  report  the  exact  number  of  female  members.  For 
these  an  estimate  was  made  based  on  the  average  number  in  the 
unions  reporting.  The  total  union  membership  used  in  calculating 
the  percentages  was  that  of  all  unions  in  the  specified  trades,  whether 
or  not  they  wore  affiliated  with  national  unions. 

a  See  also  Supplementary  Statement,  Chapter  IX  of  this  report. 
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TRADE  UNIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  REPORTING  10  OR  MORE  WOMEN  MEMBERS, 
THEIR  FEMALE  MEMBERSHIP,  AND  THE  ESTIMATED  PROPORTION  WOMEN  FORM 
OF  TOTAL  UNION  MEMBERSHIP,  BY  TRADES. 


Trade. 

Unions  making  re- 
turns which  have 
10  or  more  female 
members. 

Estimated 
per  cent 
women 
form  of 
total  union 
member- 
ship. 

Number 
of 
unions. 

Female 
member- 
ship. 

Bookbinders 

25 

40 
32 
133 
13 
13 
14 
60 
17 
42 
41 
33 
33 
22 
28 

3,628 
5,443 
3,490 
17,212 
1,217 
652 
5,385 
1,323 
621 
1,308 
3,229 
6,142 
5,020 
1,928 
7,391 

40 
17 
10 

40 
70 
58 
54 
7 
3 
4 
75 
45 
72 
5 

Boot  and  shoe  workers  

Cigar  makers 

Garment  workers  (men's)  

Garment  workers  (women's)... 

Glove  workers 

Hat  and  cap  makers  

Musicians.... 

Printers  (typographical  workers)  »  

Retail  clerks  (saleswomen).  ... 

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry  workers 

Textile  workers  

Tobacco  workers.... 

Waitresses 

Miscellaneous  .  . 

Total  :  

546 

63,  989 

3 

In  considering  this  membership  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  statistics,  especially  those  taken  in  and  around  New  York 
City,  were  secured  for  the  most  part  in  1908,  when  many  unions 
were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  industrial  depression  which 
commenced  in  the  fall  of  1907.  How  severely  this  affected  the  unions 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  New 
York  department  of  labor,  the  number  of  women  in  unions  in  New 
York  State  fell,  between  September,  1907,  and  September,  1908,  from 
14,231  to  10,698,  a  falling  off  of  24.8  per  cent.  In  the  same  twelve 
months  the  number  of  men  in  unions  in  New  York  State  decreased  from 
422,561  to  361,761,  a  falling  off  of  14.4  per  cent.  The  total  of  63,989, 
therefore,  represents  the  number  of  women  in  unions  at  an  unfavor- 
able period,  when  their  membership  had  fallen  to  a  low  point. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  represents  only  the  actual 
membership,  and  that  the  number  of  women  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence and  guidance  of  trade  unions  is  undoubtedly  much  larger  than 
this  indicates.  A  notable  example  of  the  discrepancy  between  union 
membership  and  union  influence  is  found  in  a  strike  begun  in  Janu- 
ary, 1908,  in  New  York  City,  by  the  pants  makers.  Five  thousand 
of  these,  joined  by  3,000  knee-pants  makers,  walked  out  from  175 
nonunion  shops  to  enforce  their  demands.  They  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  unions  by  hundreds  daily.  They  won  the  strike,  one  of  the 
most  important  which  has  recently  occurred  in  the  clothing  industry 
of  New  York.  Yet  in  March,  two  months  later,  the  membership  of 
these  two  unions  in  New  York  City  was  only  1,475,  and  of  this  number 
only  140  were  women.  In  other  words,  a  union  which  at  the  time 
of  this  investigation  reported  only  140  women  members  had  won  two 
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months  earlier  an  increase  of  wages  and  other  advantages  for  upward 
of  6,000  employees.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the  difference 
between  the  actual  membership  of  a  union  and  the  number  that  it 
influences  is  the  difference  between  an  army  on  a  peace  footing  and 
the  same  army  upon  a  war  footing.  The  approximately  64,000 
women  in  unions  represent  the  peace  basis;  the  fighting  basis  is 
many  times  this  number. 

As  the  preceding  table  is  based  on  trades  rather  than  particular 
organizations,  i.  e.,  as  it  includes  the  unions  of  each  trade,  whether 
or  not  they  are  affiliated  with  any  national  unions,  it  is  probable 
that  it  represents  accurately  the  distribution  of  women  trade-unionists 
among  the  different  industries.  In  general  their  distribution  is 
about  what  might  be  expected.  In  the  industries  to  which  women 
have  long  been  admitted  and  in  which  they  are  numerous,  their 
percentage  of  the  union  membership  runs  up  as  high  as  75,  while  in 
others  which  they  have  entered  more  recently  or  in  which  they  are 
found  in  smaller  numbers  their  proportion  sinks  to  almost  nothing. 
In  view  of  the  long  struggle  made  by  the  sewing  women  and  the  mill 
girls  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  one  is  not  surprised  to  see 
that  among  the  garment  makers  and  textile  workers  the  women 
form  a  good  proportion  of  the  union  members.  Among  the  retail 
clerks  and  the  waitresses,  both  occupations  in  which  women  are 
largely  employed,  wages  are  low  and  conditions  often  undesirable, 
and  in  both  the  proportion  of  women  unionists  is  strikingly  small 
and  almost  the  same  (4  to  5  per  cent).  In  both  occupations  there  are 
special  conditions,  to  be  considered  later,  unfavorable  to  organization. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  proportion  women  form  of  the  trade 
union  members  of  each  industry.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  of  the 
extent  of  unionism  among  them  is  given  by  the  table  following, 
which  shows  the  proportion  the  union  members  form  of  the  women 
engaged  in  each  industry.  (°) 

In  this  table  the  number  of  women  unionists  in  each  trade  is  given 
as  estimated  by  the  national  secretaries.  In  trades  from  which 
full  reports  were  received  and  in  which  the  women  unionists  were 
somewhat  massed  in  certain  locals,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  number  reported  and  the  number  esti- 
mated; but  in  other  trades,  in  which  the  women  are  scattered  in  very 
small  numbers  through  the  locals,  the  difference  is  much  greater. 

a  This  table  is  not  wholly  accurate,  since  the  classification  of  industries  in  the 
Census  report  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the  unions.  In  the  case  of  laundry  workers, 
the  comparison  is  wholly  impracticable,  as  the  census  includes  laundresses  in  private 
families,  while  the  unions  do  not.  The  age  classification  is  practically  identical, 
as  the  census  gives  only  the  women  16  or  over,  and  unions  rarely  admit  workers  under 
16.  On  the  whole,  while  the  two  sets  of  figures  differ  in  some  particulars,  they  afford 
a  basis  for  a  rough  comparison. 
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ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  WOMEN  IN  UNIONS,  NUMBER  16  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER 
ENGAGED  IN  THE  TRADE,  PER  CENT  WHO  ARE  UNION  MEMBERS  OF  WOMEN 
AND  OF  MEN  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  TRADE,  AND  PROPORTION  OF  WOMEN  AND  OF 
MEN  OCCUPIED  IN  THE  TRADE,  UNITED  STATES,  BY  TRADES. 


Trades. 

Number  of  women 
who  are  — 

Per  cent  who  are 
union  members 
of— 

Per  cent  of  per- 
sons 16  years  of 
age  and  over, 
occupied  in  the 
trade  who  are  — 

Members 
of  unions 
(number 
esti- 
mated). 

Occupied  in 
the  trade, 
16  years  of 
age  and 
over. 

Women 
occu- 
pied in 
the 
trade. 

Men 
occu- 
pied in 
the 
trade. 

Wom- 
en. 

Men. 

Bookbinders                      

3,600 
5,400 
4,000 
17,700 
1,200 
700 
5,400 
2,800 
2,  100 
3,200 
6,100 
5,000 
1,300 
1,900 
9,600 

a  14,  303 
b  49,  535 
(c) 
d  75,  468 
d  72,  242 
o  7,  170 
a  7,  049 
052,010 
ol42,265 
47,  180 
0231,458 
o  37,  125 
a  15,  353 
«  41,  178 
1,317,159 

25.2 
10.9 

&• 

1.7 
9.8 
76.6 
5.4 
1.4 
6.8 
2.6 
13.5 
8.5 
4.6 
0.7 

35.6 
27.2 
(c) 
45.9 
1.2 
11.6 
30.6 
91.2 
10.8 
4.8 
3.0 
2.2 
32.5 
58.1 
20.3 

50.5 
34.2 

S, 

62.9 
62.6 
32.4 
56.9 
24.1 

5o!o 

30.9 
10.3 
39.6 
13.2 

49.5 
65.8 

'3.8 

37.1 
37.4 
67.6 
43.1 
75.9 
30.2 
50.0 
69.1 
89.7 
60.4 
86.8 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Cigar  makers                        

Garment  workers  (men's) 

Garment  workers  (women's)  

Glove  workers                           

Musicians                         

Retail  clerks  (saleswomen) 

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry  workers  

Textile  workers 

Tobacco  workers        

Typographical  workers  (printers) 

Waitresses 

Miscellaneous                                 

Total            

70,000 

2,  109,  495 

3.3 

20.5 

17.5 

82.5 

a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  1900,  p.  158. 

&  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  237. 

c  Included  in  tobacco  workers. 

d  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  pp.  164  and  168. 

e  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  1900,  p.  40. 

This  table  shows  rather  strikingly  the  smallness  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  trade  unionists  as  compared  with  the  number  of  trade  workers 
among  women.  Of  the  total  number  engaged  in  the  trades  under 
consideration  only  3.3  per  cent  belong  to  trade  unions.  This  com- 
parison, however,  is  scarcely  fair,  as  the  census  figures  for  laundresses 
include  a  large  number  working  only  in  private  families,  among 
whom  no  unions  are  formed.  Also,  under  the  heading  "Miscel- 
laneous," the  census  includes  a  number  of  industries  in  which  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  unionize  the  women.  If  these  two  headings 
are  omitted  and  the  remaining  totals  are  compared,  the  result  is  as 
follows: 

Total  number  of  women  in  specified  trades 745, 156 

Total  number  of  women  in  specified  trades  who  belong  to  trade  unions 57,  200 

Per  cent  of  women  trade  unionists 7.  7 

Taking  the  trades  separately,  there  are  but  three  in  which  the 
union  members  constitute  one-fifth  or  more  of  the  whole  number  of 
workers,  and  only  five  in  which  they  form  one-tenth  or  more.  Evi- 
dently, in  point  of  number,  trade  union  members  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  working  women. 

When,  however,  we  compare  the  proportionate  amount  of  union- 
ism among  women  and  men,  as  shown  in  the  above  tables,  it  is  seen 
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that  the  women  are  not  so  far  behind.  Thus,  among  the  book- 
binders, one-half  of  those  engaged  in  the  trades  are  women,  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  union  members  are  women.  Among  the  women's 
garment  makers,  women  constitute  62.9  per  cent  of  the  workers  and 
70  per  cent  of  the  union  members;  among  the  hat  and  cap  makers 
they  form  32.4  per  cent  of  the  workers  and  54  per  cent  of  the  union 
members;  and  in  some  other  unions  similar  proportions  prevail. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  their  interest  in  unions  is  plainly  less  general  than 
men's. 

LOCAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF  WOMEN   IN   TRADE   UNIONS. 

A  word  as  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  women  in  unions 
may  not  be  amiss.  Naturally,  unions  are  more  likely  to  be  found 
where  workers  are  massed  together  than  where  they  are  scattered. 
Hence  the  great  industrial  States  naturally  lead  in  the  number  of 
women  unionists,  though  the  latter  are  found,  more  or  less  exten- 
sively, in  every  State  of  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  is  the  most 
prominent  example  of  a  great  industrial  State  in  which  but  few 
women  are  organized.  The  table  immediately  following  shows  the 
rank  of  the  leading  industrial  States  in  which  women  are  largely 
organized,  and  the  trades  in  which  these  women  are  found. 

NUMBKR  (APPROXIMATE)  OF  WOMEN  IN  TRADE  UNIONS  IN  CERTAIN  STATES.  BY 

TRADES. 


Trade. 

New 
York  (a). 

Massa- 
chusetts 
(«). 

Illinois 
(0). 

Califor- 
nia (6). 

Missouri 
(°). 

Boot  and  shoe  workers            

471 

3,893 

140 

116 

280 

3,744 

511 

1,858 

819 

1  415 

Laundresses                     

383 

127 

200 

1,765 

11 

Music'ians  and  actresses                                       

1,371 

193 

208 

159 

76 

Retail  clerks 

121 

328 

96 

105 

Textile  workers                                

31 

3,472 

Tobacco  cigar  makers 

2,377 

938 

30 

14 

49 

Printing  trades  (including  bookbinders)  

1,099 

248 

675 

321 

85 

Waitresses 

180 

300 

356 

55 

All  other 

1,101 

232 

4,355 

243 

Total 

10,  698 

10,122 

7,862 

3,550 

2,319 

a  From  reports  of  state  labor  bureau,  1908.    Figures  for  New  York  and  Massachusetts  are  for  1908;  those 
for  Missouri  are  for  1907. 
fc  From  Information  furnished  by  secretaries  of  only  those  unions  having  10  or  more  women  members. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  the  number  of  women  trade  unionists 
so  nearly  equal  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  although  the  former 
State  has  much  the  larger  number  of  women  at  work.  Naturally  the 
number  in  unions  depends  somewhat  on  the  number  at  work,  so  the 
above  table  gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  different 
trades  flourish  in  each  State.  Thus,  New  York,  the  great  center  of 
the  garment  trade,  has  more  organized  female  garment  workers  than 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  put  together;  Massachusetts  has 
nearly  four  times  as  many  organized  boot  and  shoe  workers  as  the 
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four  other  States  combined,  and  so  on.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  local  conditions,  as  well  as  the  number  at  work,  are  strongly 
influential.  Thus  the  large  number  of  retail  clerks  organized  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  laundresses  in  California,  and  of  waitresses  in  California 
and  Illinois  can  not  be  due  to  any  excess  in  the  numbers  engaged  in 
these  occupations,  but  must  reflect  some  conditions  peculiar  to  each 
locality. 

The  membership  of  a  union,  perhaps  especially  the  female  mem- 
bership, is  such  a  shifting  quantity  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  push 
the  question  of  local  distribution  far.  At  the  time  of  this  investiga- 
tion New  York  had  a  larger  number  of  women  in  unions  than  any 
other  city,  but  Chicago  showed  the  largest  proportion  of  women 
workers,  16  or  over,  enrolled  in  unions.  San  Francisco  came  next  to 
Chicago  in  its  proportion  of  unionized  women  workers,  followed  in 
order  by  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  and  St.  Louis. 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  WOMEN. 

The  preceding  discussion  has  shown  plainly  that  women  are  not 
extensively  organized,  whether  we  look  at  them  by  themselves  or  as 
compared  with  men.  To  say  that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
trade-union  movement  is  of  much  more  recent  growth  among  them  is 
only  to  state  the  same  thing  in  another  way.  Why  is  it  more  recent  ? 
Women  have  been  in  the  textile  industries,  the  sewing  trades,  and  in 
boot  and  shoe  making  for  generations  past.  Why  have  they  been 
slower  than  men  to  see  the  advantages  of  organization  ? 

A  number  of  causes  contribute  to  this  result,  but  the  one  which  is 
usually  considered  most  effective  is  the  temporary  character  of  the 
average  woman's  industrial  experience.  Young  women  of  the  work- 
ing classes  almost  universally  look  upon  their  future  marriage  as 
probable,  and  few  of  them  expect,  in  the  event  of  marriage,  to  con- 
tinue as  wage-earners.  It  is  true  that  among  certain  classes  and  races 
of  immigrants,  and  also  among  textile  workers  generally,  there  are 
many  women  who  expect  to  work  at  a  trade  after  marriage;  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  It  is  also  true  that  some  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  women  in  trade  unions  are  married;  but  these  facts  do 
not  affect  the  general  situation. 

This  feeling  on  the  part  of  women  in  general  that  their  outside 
work  is  but  temporary  affects  their  attitude  toward  trade  unions  in 
several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  in  general  take  as  much 
interest  as  men  in  any  economic  or  industrial  problems.  Industrial 
labor  is  not  their  life  work,  and  home  and  social  interests  outweigh 
its  claims  upon  their  thoughts.  With  men  the  situation  is  the 
reverse. 

A  second  result  of  the  nonpermanent  character  of  women's  work  is 
to  make  them,  as  a  class,  more  willing  than  men  to  accept  low  wages, 
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to  put  up  with  the  worst  of  conditions,  and  above  all  to  work,  espe- 
cially in  piecework,  at  a  feverish  rate  of  speed,  which  they  can  not 
and  do  not  expect  to  maintain  long.  They  consider  that  they  are  not 
in  their  life  position,  and  are  therefore  mainly  intent  on  getting  what 
they  can  immediately  out  of  the  situation,  planning,  meanwhile,  how 
to  leave  it  most  quickly.  Therefore,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
worse  the  conditions,  the  harder  it  is  to  organize  the  workers,  because 
they  are  the  more  anxious  not  to  improve  but  to  escape  from  the 
situation.  The  secretary  of  a  union  in  one  of  the  lowest  paid  trades 
in  New  York  City  considers  this  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  organiz- 
ing girls. 

A  third  effect  is  to  make  women  less  apt  than  men  to  be  interested 
in  a  union  unless  they  can  see  in  it  some  immediate  advantage.  Yet 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  benefits  of  trade  unions  do  not  come 
immediately;  they  are  a  matter  of  development.  The  unions  which 
do  most  for  their  members  are  as  a  rule  large  bodies  with  a  carefully 
devised  and  tested  system  of  benefits,  with  large  funds  in  their  treas- 
uries, and  with  an  organization  strong  enough  to  enable  them  to 
bring  about  collective  bargaining,  with  all  the  advantages  this  brings 
to  the  employee.  And  all  these  things  take  time  to  develop. 

Newly  formed  unions,  on  the  other  hand,  having  in  view  only  the 
immediate  present,  are  frequently  more  of  a  detriment  than  an  aid. 
Exceedingly  unwise  and  disastrous  strikes  have  been  conducted  by 
unions  whose  members,  even  whose  leaders,  sometimes,  have  had 
little  experience  in  unionism.  The  great  strike  of  the  Troy  laundry 
girls  in  1905  was  conducted  by  a  union  organized  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  that  particular  strike,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  union  formed 
in  this  way.  Such  strikes  and  unions  thus  formed  may  be  of  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  education  and  in  leading  to  more  wisely  organized 
unions,  but  the  immediate  gains  are  often  doubtful.  Now,  as  women 
do  not  expect  to  remain  in  industry  they  look  to  the  immediate 
results  of  membership  in  a  union  more  than  to  anything  else,  and 
unless  the  prospects  of  immediate  advantage  are  clear,  they  care 
little  for  the  organization. 

An  unexpected  result  of  this  principle  is  to  bring  many  women's 
unions  to  a  speedy  termination,  or  at  least  to  a  very  great  diminution 
in  membership,  not  because  of  a  signal  failure  but  because  of  an 
immediate  success.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  women,  more  par- 
ticularly young  women,  have  flocked  into  unions  in  order  to  gain 
some  immediate  end,  or  under  the  influence  of  some  real  or  fancied 
grievance  which  they  have  desired  to  redress.  Then,  having  gained 
their  point,  they  cease  to  have  any  further  interest  in  the  union, 
believing  that  nothing  more  is  to  be  gained  by  membership,  or  at 
least  nothing  more  for  a  time  so  distant  in  the  future  as  not  to  con- 
cern them  personally;  and  so,  in  equally  large  numbers,  they  have 
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rapidly  withdrawn.  This  accounts  for  the  great  and  sudden  fluctua- 
tions in  membership  found  in  the  statistics  of  women  in  unions. 
The  waitresses  of  Chicago,  for  example,  were  organized  into  a  union 
in  1903  to  the  number  of  some  1,500.  Almost  immediately  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  very  great  advantages,  mainly  in  the  reduction 
of  their  working  hours,  advantages  which  for  the  most  part  they  have 
still  retained;  but  having  gained  these  advantages,  and  believing 
that  they  could  gain  nothing  more,  at  least  for  a  long  while,  a  major- 
ity of  the  girls  thought  it  a  pure  waste  of  money  to  pay  dues,  and  in 
a  short  time  left  the  union,  many  of  them  after  a  membership  of  only 
a  few  weeks.  Not  long  afterwards  the  union  had  fewer  than  300 
members.  Here  was  a  loss  in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  1,200 
members  in  a  single  local  union,  and  in  that  aspect  alone  it  appears 
in  the  statistics  of  trade  unionism.  Yet  the  loss  was  largely  due 
to  a  very  decided  and  speedily  attained  success.  The  girls  as  .well 
as  the  men  in  the  Elgin  watch  factory  organized  in  1896.  In  1898 
there  was  a  strike  for  an  increase  of  wages,  which  was  successful,  a 
considerable  increase  being  secured.  Eighteen  hundred  girls  had 
joined  the  union,  but  after  securing  higher  wages  and  better  treat- 
ment from  their  employer  they  almost  immediately  withdrew  in 
great  numbers.  In  1909  only  some  25  women  and  girls  belonged 
to  the  union.  Here  was  a  loss  of  1,775  members  due  in  a  very  actual 
sense  to  the  success  of  the  union;  or  so/ at  least,  its  officers  believe. 

A  large  number  of  unions  having  women  members  recognize  this 
peculiarity  and  use  it,  deliberately  and  continuously,  as  a  principle 
of  action.  They  do  not  attempt  to  keep  up  a  large,  continuous 
membership.  Possibly  they  regard  it  as  hopeless,  and  to  some  extent 
as  needless,  to  ask  girls  who  earn  very  low  wages  to  pay  weekly  or 
monthly  dues  when  there  is  little  to  be  gained  immediately.  Instead 
of  asking  this  they  maintain  much  of  the  time  only  a  nominal  organi- 
zation; but  an  organization  of  some  kind  they  are  careful  to  keep 
up.  Then  in  time  of  special  crisis,  when  perhaps  they  desire  to 
obtain  a  wage  scale  from  their  employers,  or  when  a  trade  condition 
gives  them,  as  they  believe,  an  opportunity  to  win  some  concession, 
or  when  they  wish  to  oppose  some  special  cut  in  wages,  they  will 
build  up  for  the  time  being,  for  the  particular  purpose  in  view,  a  very 
large  membership.  This  form  of  union  exists  largely  in  the  garment 
trades,  and  particularly  in  the  women's  garment  trades,  notably  in 
New  York  City,  among  workers  who  are  to  a  large  extent  recent 
immigrants  not  yet  educated  up  to  maintaining  strong  permanent 
unions — perhaps,  indeed,  too  poor  to  maintain  them. 

In  some  cases  this  method  is  carried  a  step  farther  and  brought  into 
play  periodically.  At  the  beginning  of  each  trade  season,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  trade,  when  the  employers 
are  in  need  of  workers,  the  unions  will  enroll  a  large  membership,  and 
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so  obtain  a  slightly  higher  wage  scale  than  the  employer  might  other- 
wise pay.  This  gained,  or  more  frequently  some  compromise  secured 
between  the  wages  desired  and  the  wages  offered,  the  unions  become 
practically  dormant  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  season.  Some- 
times, indeed,  it  happens  that  as  soon  as  the  union  has  become 
reduced  in  members  an  employer  will  repudiate  his  agreement,  or, 
more  often,  find  some  excuse  for  not  adhering  to  it.  In  such  cases 
sometimes  the  members  again  flock  into  the  union,  strike,  and  perhaps 
regain  the  wage  scale  agreed  upon.  Such  annual  or  occasional 
strikes,  varying  in  time  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  different 
trades,  have  given  rise  to  the  assertion  that  there  is  always  a  strike 
going  on  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  direct  effect  on  unionism  among 
women  of  the  nonpermanent  position  they  hold  in  the  industrial 
world,  and  have  seen  that  it  is  a  pronounced  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  organization.  It  has  also  an  indirect  effect  of  the  same  kind. 
The  mere  existence  of  a  large  body  of  unorganized  women  not  per- 
manently engaged  in  an  industry,  and  therefore  willing  to  seize  any 
opportunity  for  temporary  advantage,  constitutes  a  serious  obstacle 
for  the  women  who  would  like  to  join  a  union.  Considering,  indeed, 
the  large  number  of  women  who  remain  unorganized  and  willing  at 
any  crisis  to  take  the  place  of  union  women  it  is  surprising  that  unions 
have  gained  and  held  a  female  membership  as  extensively  as  they 
have. 

The  competition  of  the  unorganized  exists  also,  of  course,  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  unionization  of  men,  but  it  is  less  effective  among  them, 
both  because  the  unorganized  are  relatively  fewer  among  them,  and 
because  men,  far  more  numerously  than  women,  work  in  skilled 
trades,  and  are  by  that  very  fact  protected  against  would-be  com- 
petitors. In  not  a  few  cases  the  men  in  unions  practically  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  skill  necessary  in  their  kind  of  work,  and  conse- 
quently unions  are  easy  to  maintain.  Similar  conditions  among 
women  are  very  unusual. 

In  still  another  way  the  nonpermanency  of  women  in  industry 
makes  organization  difficult.  The  mass  of  women  workers  are  young. 
The  census  age  groups  show  that  the  great  majority  of  wage-earning 
women  are  under  25  and  that  above  that  age  the  number  diminishes 
rapidly  with  each  quinquennial  period.  Among  men  the  situation 
is  entirely  different,  older  workers  forming  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
the  total.  The  difficulties  of  organizing  a  body  of  young  persons, 
possessing  all  the  heedlessness,  the  unwillingness  to  subordinate  the 
present  to  the  future,  and  the  impatience  of  united  and  long-sustained 
effort  natural  to  youth,  are  self-evident. 

In  all  these,  and  in  various  subtler,  less  direct  ways,  organization 
among  women  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  usually  they  do  not  con- 
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sider  themselves  permanently  in  industry.  It  is  probable  that  this 
condition  is  slowly  changing.  Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
the  changes  in  industrial  and  especially  in  commercial  methods  have 
opened  up  to  women  numerous  lines  of  activity  in  addition  to  the 
factory  work  which,  with  sewing  and  domestic  service,  used  to  con- 
stitute their  main  field.  Marriage  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon  less 
and  less  as  woman's  "sole  career,"  and  at  the  same  time  the  attitude 
in  regard  to  wage  earning  after  marriage  is  changing.  The  tendency 
of  these  movements  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  permanency  and 
professionalism  for  woman  as  a  wage-earner,  especially  among  women 
in  the  better  paid  occupations,  which  in  time  may  markedly  change 
her  attitude  toward  industrial  life.  Nevertheless,  such  movements 
make  slow  progress,  and  at  present,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  their 
nonpermanancy  in  industry  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  women. 

There  are  several  minor  reasons,  which  need  but  slight  mention. 
One  is  the  existence  of  social  distinctions  between  the  various  workers. 
Many  educated  and  ambitious  working  women  feel  themselves  "too 
good"  to  join  unions;  they  do  not  wish  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  class  which,  they  suppose,  is  usually  found  in  such  organizations. 
Where  this  abstract  objection  is  not  found  there  are  apt  to  be  concrete 
distinctions  hi  the  way.  Girl  clerks  in  stores,  in  many  instances,  will 
not  freely  associate  with  girls  working  in  a  factory,  and  if  the  factory 
girls  in  a  certain  town  are  organized,  to  the  minds  of  the  girls  in  stores 
that  very  fact  is  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  In  the  same  factory 
girls  doing  one  kind  of  work  consider  themselves  superior  to  those 
doing  another  and  are  loath  to  join  the  same  union  with  them. 
Bookbinders  often  consider  themselves  as  members  of  a  "profession/' 
but  look  upon  the  women  who  feed  the  presses  as  "working  girls." 
In  department  stores  "sales  ladies"  rarely  consider  themselves  work- 
ing women.  These  and  a  hundred  other  such  arbitrary  and  trivial 
social  distinctions  operate  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  organizing  girls 
and  women.  Similar  distinctions  undoubtedly  exist,  and  possibly  to 
the  same  extent,  among  men,  but  men  have  had  the  necessity  for 
organization  so  continuously  drilled  into  them  that  they  rarely  allow 
such  matters  to  affect  the  question  of  unionism.  In  other  words, 
"class  consciousness"  as  trade-unionists  has  been  much  more  highly 
developed  among  men  than  women. 

The  attitude  of  men's  unions  has  also  had  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Until  recently  women  have  been  for  the  most  part  regarded 
by  men  as  intruders  in  the  industrial  field,  and  the  attitude  toward 
them  has  been  one  of  exclusion  rather  than  of  readiness  to  assist  in 
organizing  them.  This  attitude  has  largely  changed,  but  there  are 
other  practical  difficulties.  In  many  industries  women  are  in  too 
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small  a  minority  to  have  a  union  of  their  own  and  must  belong  to 
men's  unions  or  to  none  at  all.  But  the  meetings  of  men's  unions 
are  frequently  held  in  halls  which  have  more  or  less  direct  communi- 
cation with  saloons,  the  men  are  often  rough  in  speech  and  manner, 
and  the  halls  often  thick  with  tobacco  smoke.  Such  conditions  in 
many  instances  deter  women  from  seeking  or  retaining  membership 
in  men's  unions. 

But  more  important  than  any  of  these  is  the  opposition  of  employers 
to  the  organization  of  their  women  employees.  Such  opposition  is 
encountered  very  generally.  Manufacturers  of  certain  classes  of 
goods  used  mainly  by  working  men  who  demand  the  union  label, 
encourage  the  union,  without  which  they  can  not  have  the  label.  But 
with  this  exception — an  important  one,  indeed — employers  commonly 
and  most  strenuously  object  to  a  union  among  the  women  they 
employ.  Before  organization,  or  while  a  union  is  still  small,  employ- 
ers rarely  concern  themselves  with  the  matter,  as  the  chances  of  an 
effective  woman's  union  appear  too  slight  to  concern  them.  But 
when  once  an  organization  has  attained  size  and  strength,  employers 
have  almost  always  set  themselves  to  break  it  up  and  have  usually 
succeeded.  Evidences  of  this  exist  on  every  side  and  will  be  con- 
sidered later  in  the  history  of  the  trade-union  movement  during  this 
period. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  reasons  which  have  made  organization 
among  women  difficult.  First,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  inci- 
dental and  transitory  nature  of  woman's  industrial  life;  then  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  causes,  of  varying  effectiveness;  and  last  in  time  of 
development,  but  next  in  importance  to  the  first  reason,  the  opposi- 
tion and  active  hostility  of  employers.  In  view  of  this  array  of  causes 
it  seems  little  wonder  that  unionism  among  women  has  progressed 
slowly  and  is  not  widely  prevalent. 

GENERAL  COURSE  OF  TRADE-UNION  MOVEMENT  AMONG  WOMEN  SINCE 

1890. 

Before  taking  up  the  detailed  study  of  women  in  trade  unions,  it  is 
worth  while  to  glance  at  the  general  progress  of  the  movement  since 
the  disruption  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  which  commenced  about  1890. 
Unfortunately,  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  women  in  trade 
unions  throughout  the  United  States  for  a  series  of  years  do  not  exist; 
only  in  a  few  trades  have  records  for  the  country  at  large  been  kept. 

For  two  States,  however,  New  York  and  Missouri,  we  have  such 
records,  compiled  by  their  state  labor  bureaus.  Since  1894  the  depart- 
ment of  labor  of  New  York  has  published  the  number  of  women  in 
trade  unions  in  the  State,  and  since  1902  has  given  their  distribution 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  10 10 
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by  trades.     In  Missouri  the  number  of  women  in  unions  has  been 
published  since  1902. 

Taking  New  York  first,  as  the  larger  and  more  representative  State 
and  also  as  publishing  the  more  complete  statistics,  we  have  in  the 
table  following  the  membership,  by  sex,  of  its  labor  organizations  since 
1894: 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  OF  WOMEN  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  WOMEN  IN  LABOR 
ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1894  TO  1908. 

[Compiled  from  annual  reports  and  bulletins,  department  of  labor,  New  York.] 


Date. 

Number  of  persons 
in  labor  organ- 
izations — 

Percent- 
age of 
women. 

Men. 

Women. 

July  1   1894 

149,709 
170,  129 
(a) 
162,686 
163,5(52 
200.932 
233,553 
261,823 
313.592 
380.845 
378.859 
370,971 
386  8t'  9 

7,488 
10,102 
(?) 

5,764 
7,505 
8.088 
11,828 
14,618 
15,509 
14,753 
12,817 
12,265 
11,625 
14,231 
10,  (.98 

4.8 
5.6 

July  1  1895 

October  31,  1896  

September  30  1897 

3.4 
4.4 
3.9 
4.8 
5.3 
4.7 
3.7 
3.3 
3.2 
2.9 
3.3 
2.9 

September  30,  1898  ... 

September  30  1899 

September  30,  1900  

September  30,  1901     

September  30  1902 

September  30,  1903  .   ... 

September  30  1904 

September  30,  1905  

September  30  1906 

September  30,  1907  

422,851 
301,701 

September  30,  1908 

a  Total  membership,  170,296,  not  shown  by  sex. 

The  most  notable  point  about  this  table  is  the  difference  between 
the  course  of  female  membership  in  unions  before  and  after  1902. 
This  year  marks  the  highwater  point  of  women's  union  membership. 
For  five  JQ&TS  before  it  has  shown  a  steady  growth;  for  six  years 
afterwards,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  year  1907,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline,  the  membership  having  fallen  off  by  nearly  one-third 
since  1902.  This  decrease  is  the  more  striking  when  compared  with 
the  figures  for  men  unionists,  which  show  practically  a  continuous 
increase  from  1894  up  to  1908,  when  there  is  a  marked  fall,  due  per- 
haps to  the  industrial  depression  of  1907-8. 

This  decline  is  further  emphasized  by  the  facts  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  gives  the  number  of  women  unionists  by  trades; 
for  the  period,  1902  to  1908.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  is; 
general.  There  are  a  few  unions,  such  as  those  in  the  printing  and 
binding  trades,  the  hat,  cap,  and  fur  workers  and  one  or  two  others, 
which  show  an  increase.  But  the  increase  is  in  every  case  small, 
and  the  unions  in  which  it  is  found  are  not  those  in  which  women 
are  numerous  as  compared  with  men.  Evidently,  whatever  the  con- 
ditions which  have  caused  the  decrease  of  women  unionists  they  are 
not  peculiar  to  any  one  trade  or  to  one  particular  method  of  organi- 
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zation.  The  fact,  too,  that  the  female  membership  has  fallen  off 
while  the  male  membership  has  remained  steady  or  increased,  shows 
that  the  decline  can  not  be  accounted  for  by  any  general  economic 
or  industrial  depression,  as  that  would  have  affected  both  sexes. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  MEMBERSHIP  OF  WOMEN  IN  LABOR  ORGANI 
ZATIONS  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  1902  TO  1908,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

[From  annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  department  of  labor,  New  York.] 


Industry. 

Female  members  in  labor  organizations- 

September, 
1902. 

September, 
1903. 

September, 
1901. 

September, 
1905. 

Number. 

Per 
cent 
of 

total. 

Number. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Clothing  and  textiles: 
Boots,  shoes,  and  gloves  

1.086 
7,325 
108 
786 
310 
62 

651 
902 
18 

20.0 

20.8 
3.2 
52.4 
19.9 
1.0 

2.1 
4.3 
.2 

1,209 
5,758 
378 
53U 
398 
100 

332 
1,039 
157 

417 

23.7 
20.0 
9.9 
34.0 
23.  5 
.5 

.7 
4.4 
1.6 

3.8 

944 

4,777 
428 
277 
90 
8 

42 
1,059 
131 

339 

22.8 
18.3 
11.0 
37.8 
7.2 

559 
4,399 

477 
1,129 
89 

16.7 
18.3 
12.0 
75.9 
5.9 

Garments.  . 

Hats,  caps,  and  furs  

Shirts,  collars,  and  laundry  
Textiles 

Food  and  liquors  

Metals,   machinery,   etc.    (iron   and 
steel) 

.1 
4.2 
1.4 

3.5 

57 
1,217 
112 

406 

.2 
4.6 
1.2 

3.9 

Printing,  binding,  etc  
Public  employment 

Restaurant  and  retail  trade: 
Hotels  and  restaurants 

Retail  trade  

343 
1,243 
2,501 
5 
12 
157 

7.2 
10.8 
21.5 
..... 

.9 

Theaters  and  music  

544 
2,978 
208 
48 
651 

4.7 
23.9 
.3 
.3 
3.6 

1,332 
2,952 
214 
46 

178 

9.8 
23.9 
.3 
.4 
1.5 

732 
2,729 
144 
45 
170 

5.5 
22.5 
.2 
.4 

1.7 

Tobacco  

Transportation  (telegraphers)  
Woodworking  and  furniture... 

Miscellaneous  . 

Total  

15,509 

4.7 

14,753 

3.7 

12,817 

3.3 

12,265 

3.2 

Industry. 

Female  members  in  labor  organizations  — 

September, 
1906. 

September, 
1907. 

September, 
1908. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Number. 

Per 

cent 
of 
total. 

Number. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total. 

Clothing  and  textiles: 
Boots,  shoes,  and  gloves 

638 
4,296 

17.7 
18.7 
9.4 
36.1 
7.3 

517 
4,390 
1,501 
926 

Kil 

14.5 
14.7 
18.1 
41.4 
4.8 

471 
3,744 
825 
383 
31 

12.0 
18.9 
18.7 
37.0 
1.4 

Garments  

Hats,  caps,  and  furs  

:i77 
700 
199 

Shirts,  collars,  and  laundry 

Textiles. 

Food  and  liquors  

Metals,  machinery,  etc.  (iron  and  steel 
Printing,  binding,  etc 

) 

29 
1,341 
114 

176 
246 
822 
2,429 
141 
83 
34 

.1 

5.0 
1.2 

3.3 

9.8 
6.1 
20.4 
.2 
.7 
.3 

249 
1,475 
62 

60 
140 
1,390 
2,  COS 
497 
45 
210 

.7 
5.6 
.6 

1.0 
5.8 
8.6 
21.9 
.7 
.4 
1.5 

21 
1,099 
87 

.1 
4.4 

.6 

Public  employment 

Restaurant  and  retail  trade: 
Hotels  and  restaurants  

Retail  trade  

121 
1,371 
2,377 
60 
45 
63 

7.4 
8.1 
20.6 
.1 
.4 
.8 

2.9 

Theaters  and  music  

Tobacco  

Transportation  (telegraphers) 

Woodworking  and  furniture  

Miscellaneous  

Total  

11,625 

2.9 

14,231 

3.3 

10,698 
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Moreover,  this  condition  of  affairs  does  not  seem  peculiar  to  New 
York  State.  For  the  seven  years  for  which  the  Missouri  data  are 
obtainable,  the  figures  stand  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND   PER   CENT   OF   WOMEN  IN  LABOR   ORGANIZATIONS  IN  MISSOURI, 

1902  TO  1908. 

[From  annual  reports  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics,  Missouri.] 


Year- 

Number 
of  women 
in  labor 
organiza- 
tions. 

Percentage 
of  women. 

1902 

2,835 

3  6 

1903 

3  395 

3  4 

1904  

2,^03 

2.9 

1905 

2  481 

3  2 

1906  

2,117 

2.6 

1907 

2,319 

3  0 

1908  

2,159 

2.8 

Here  1903  instead  of  1902  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point 
and  the  falling  off  has  not  been  as  marked  as  in  New  York,  but  on 
the  whole  there  has  been  a  fairly  steady  decline  for  the  last  five  years 
for  which  we  have  figures. 

These  are  the  only  places  for  which  definite  and  reliable  data  are 
available,  but  the  same  process  seems  to  be  going  on  elsewhere.  In 
1903  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  31,400  women  trade  unionists 
in  Chicago,  considering  only  the  organizations  composed  solely  of 
women.  (a)  Yet  in  1909  the  president  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  in  Chicago  estimated  that  there  were  only  10,000  women  in 
unions  of  any  kind  in  that  city,  and  a  somewhat  careful  study  of 
the  situation  in  1908  found  only  7,000  or  8,000.  In  1903  the  Chicago 
unions  composed  wholly  of  women  included  organizations  among 
paper  box  makers,  laundry  workers,  canning  room  employees,  can 
makers,  cracker  packers,  twine  workers,  rubber  workers,  retail  clerks, 
telephone  and  switch  board  workers,  feather  duster  makers,  knitters, 
dyers  and  cleaners,  woven  wire  mattress  makers,  ladies'  garment 
workers,  and  picture  frame  makers.  But  in  1909  such  organizations 
of  women  had  disappeared  from  Chicago  except  for  perhaps  a  nom- 
inal existence  in  one  or  two  cases.  That  organizations  composed 
entirely  of  women  have  vanished  from  16  out  of  25  industries  in 
Chicago  within  a  period  of  six  years  is  a  rather  striking  evidence  of 
decline  of  unionism  among  women. 

The  same  thing  is  observable  to  a  less  degree  in  the  national  bodies. 
In  a  study  of  women  in  trade  unions  made  in  1905,  (6)  fourteen 
national  or  international  organizations  connected  with  the  American 

°  Estimate  prepared  by  L.  Grant,  assistant  secretary  Chicago  State  bureau  of 
arbitration.  See  American  Federationist,  August,  1903,  page  656. 

&Belva  M.  Herron:  Labor  Organization  among  Women,  University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  12,  July  1,  1905  (The  University  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  May, 
1905),  p.  7  et  seq. 
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Federation  of  Labor  were  cited  to  which  women  belonged.  In  1909 
there  were  practically  no  women  to  be  found  in  five  of  these  organi- 
zations— the  Potters'  Union,  the  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union, 
the  Bakery  and  Confectionery  Employees'  Union,  the  Building  Em- 
ployees' Union,  and  the  Meat  Cutters'  and  Butchers'  Union.  Every- 
where the  number  of  women  in  unions  appears  to  have  fallen  off 
recently,  the  reports  from  San  Francisco  alone  presenting  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  tendency. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  then,  that  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration the  number  of  women  in  trade  unions  reached  its  maximum 
about  1902  or  1903,  and  has  since  then  strikingly  diminished.  The 
decline  in  membership  has  not  been  confined  to  any  trade  or  any  locality. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  found,  at  least  to  anything  like  the  same  degree, 
among  the  men's  unions.  This  fact  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  due 
to  any  widespread  economic  or  industrial  cause,  as  this  would  have 
affected  the  men's  unions  also. 

Yvliat,  then,  has  so  checked  the  growth  of  unionism  among  women  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  have  been  minor  contributory  causes,  but  the 
principal  reason  appears  to  have  been  the  hostility  of  the  employers. 
Evidences  of  this  abound.  In  the  tobacco  trade  and  to  a  less  extent 
among  the  cigar  makers  the  one  reason  invariably  given  for  the  loss 
(*f  membership  in  a  local  union  is  that  the  shop  in  which  the  members 
worked  had  been  purchased  by  the  "tobacco  trust"  which  "is 
fighting  the  union."  It  is  an  open  secret  that  what  has  reduced  in 
most  cities  the  female  membership  of  the  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union  either  to  nothing  or  to  a  barely  nominal  and  furtive  member- 
ship is  the  attitude  of  the  telegraph  companies,  one  of  which  now 
requires  its  girls  to  declare  that  they  will  not  belong  to  a  union,  while 
the  other,  without  demanding  a  formal  declaration,  effectually  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  so.  The  reason  everywhere  assigned  by 
rep  resent  atives  of  the  Clerks'  Union  for  failing  after  repeated  efforts 
to  organize  the  women  employees  of  the  department  stores,  is  the 
attitude  of  the  employers.  In  Boston  a  union  of  some  800  members 
was  broken  up  by  the  posting  of  a  notice  by  the  firm  that  its  employees 
must  either  join  its  own  employees'  union  or  quit  work.  To  join 
this  association  meant  to  leave  the  union,  and  as  few  of  the  women 
could  afford  to  lose  their  places  the  union  was  given  up.  In  the  boot 
and  shoe  trade  and  among  the  garment  makers  the  situation  is  the 
same. 

"It  is  this  antagonism"  of  the  employers,  " which  has  been  and 
is  causing  us  the  greatest  troubles.  At  Racine,  Wis.,  our  members 
were  locked  out  immediately  upon  organizing.  At  Dover,  N.  J., 
they  have  been  locked  out  for  about  nine  months.  In  Boston  our 
members  have  now  been  out  for  over  four  months."  (°) 

« Report  of  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union,  American  Federationiat,  1903, 
p.  1147. 
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Another  indication  that  the  employers'  hostility  was  a  leading 
cause  of  the  decline  of  unionism  is  shown  by  the  date  at  which  the 
decrease  begins.  From  the  table  on  page  204  it  appears  that  in  the 
earlier  period  strikes  ordered  by  women's  organizations  were  infre- 
quent. In  other  words,  the  unions  were  weak  and  attracted  little 
notice.  As  they  grew  stronger,  however,  strikes  for  higher  wages  or 
shorter  hours  or  other  improved  conditions  grew  more  common,  and 
by  1902  we  find  more  than  three  times  as  many  strikes  ordered  by 
women's  organizations  as  in  1900.  In  other  words,  by  this  time  the 
women's  unions  had  become  strong  enough  to  rouse  the  opposition 
of  the  employers,  and  the  rapid  decline  in  the  number  of  strikes  in  the 
following  years  shows  how  successfully  this  opposition  was  exerted. 

Beyond  question  what  has  broken  up  such  large  unions  as  for  a 
time  existed  in  the  canning  departments  of  the  Chicago  meat-packing 
establishments,  or  in  the  shirt  and  waist  factories  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  the  opposition  of  the  employers  concerned.  In  cases  where  a 
union  label  will  help  in  the  sale  of  goods,  employers  often  counte- 
nance a  union  for  the  sake  of  the  label,  but  elsewhere  their  objection 
to  the  organization  of  their  women  employees  is  pronounced  and 
usually  effective .  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  an  instance 
where  a  women's  union  of  any  size  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  opposition  of  its  employers.  The  chief  apparent  excep- 
tions are  the  unions  connected  with  or  morally  supported  by  effective 
men's  organizations. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  employers 
has  not  equally  affected  men's  unions.  It  has  affected  them  and 
most  unfavorably,  but  men's  unions,  having  been  organized  in  most 
cases  long  before  women's,  have  to  some  measure  overcome  this 
difficulty.  Women's  unions  are  to-day  where  men's  unions  were  a 
third  of  a  century  ago,  and  they  are  now  going  through  just  what 
men's  unions  went  through  then. 

But  there  are  some  special  reasons  why  employers  object  even 
more  strongly  to  unions  among  women  than  among  men.  Not  in- 
frequently unorganized  women  are  an  employer's  main  reliance  in 
keeping  expenditures  low.  In  a  number  of  cases  production  is 
mainly  carried  on  by  women  and  girls,  only  a  few  men  being  em- 
ployed to  do  work  requiring  special  strength  or  skill.  In  many 
branches  of  the  garment  trade,  for  instance,  the  cutting,  which 
requires  strength  and  a  high  degree  of  skill,  is  done  by  men,  and  the 
rest  of  the  work  by  women.  A  similar  situation  is  often  found  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  trade.  In  such  instances  employers  do  not  particu- 
larly object  to  the  organization  of  their  few  men,  to  whom,  as  skilled 
workers,  they  would  in  any  case  have  to  pay  at  least  fairly  high 
wages.  But  when  it  comes  to  organizing  the  women,  with  a  resultant 
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demand  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  the  matter  is  much  more 
serious. 

In  many  cases,  again,  the  low  wages  at  which  women  will  work 
form  the  chief  reason  for  employing  them  at  all.  There  are,  of  course, 
kinds  of  work,  as  in  teaching,  in  hospital  nursing,  and  in  certain 
mechanical  or  manual  operations  which  require  a  light,  deft  touch, 
etc.,  which  women  can  do  better  than  men.  There  are  also  employers 
who  prefer  women  for  work  in  which  they  are  no  more  efficient, 
perhaps  even  less  so,  than  men,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  the 
latter  are  less  easy  to  manage  and  control.  But  for  many  occupations 
a  woman's  cheapness  is,  so  to  speak,  her  greatest  economic  asset. 
She  can  be  used  to  keep  down  cost  of  production  where  she  is  regu- 
larly employed.  Where  she  has  not  previously  been  employed  she 
can  be  introduced  as  a  strike  breaker  to  take  the  place  of  men  seeking 
higher  wages,  or  the  threat  of  introducing  her  may  be  used  to  avert 
such  a  strike.  But  the  moment  she  organizes  a  union  and  seeks  by 
organization  to  secure  better  wages  she  diminishes  or  destroys  what 
is  to  the  employer  her  chief  value.  Hence  the  marked  objection  of 
employers  to  unions  among  women. (a) 

It  is  not,  of  course,  argued  that  the  opposition  of  employers  is  the 
only  cause  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  women  in  unions. 
As  shown  elsewhere,  many  unions  have  lost  membership,  as  among 
the  Chicago  waitresses,  not  because  of  failure,  but  of  success.  Un- 
doubtedly other  unions  have  gone  to  pieces  through  unwise  leader- 
ship, though  such  instances  do  not  seem  to  be  frequent,  partly,  per- 
haps, because  women  are  naturally  conservative,  and  have  very 
seldom  given  their  leaders  sufficient  power  to  allow  them  to  mislead 
to  any  great  extent.  A  very  few  unions  have  been  broken  up  because 
of  financial  mismanagement,  or  occasionally  because  of  the  default  of 
a  treasurer  or  financial  secretary.  Such  cases,  however,  appear  to 
be  extremely  rare. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  causes  for 
the  diminution  of  the  membership  of  women  in  unions  are  only  such  as 
should  be  expected  in  the  early  years  of  such  a  movement.  Any 
study  of  general  trade  unionism  will  show  that  men's  unions  have  all 
gone  through  periods  of  weak  beginnings,  of  mushroom  growth,  then 
of  strong  opposition  from  employers,  resulting  in  the  breaking  up  of 
unions,  or  in  very  markedly  diminishing  their  membership,  and  then 
finally  periods  of  steady,  persistent  growth.  Such  is  the  course  of 

o  Employers  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  this  state  of  affairs:  "Generally 
employers  wrote  in  answer  to  the  question,  'Why  do  you  employ  women  rather  than 
men?'  that  they  worked  cheaper,  as  they  were  not  organized  in  the  trade."  Mrs. 
Henrotin,  reporting  investigation  made  for  Chicago  Women's  Club,  1904,  American 
Federationist,  1905,  p.  826. 
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trade  unionism,  and  women's  unions  are  simply  conforming  to  this 
law. 

A  very  important  point  is  that  the  leaders  in  men's  unions,  both 
national  and  local,  seem  to  have  much  more  faith  than  formerly  in 
women's  unions.  The  large  majority  of  secretaries  of  men's  unions, 
perhaps,  wish  as  much  as  ever  that  "  women  were  all  out  of  the  trade." 
Secretaries  of  important  unions  call  women  "  Jonahs  of  the  trade," 
"the  principal  obstacle  to  high  wages,"  "the  main  detriment  to  the 
union."  But  at  the  same  time  they  seem  now  to  recognize,  as  for- 
merly they  did  not,  that  whether  they  desire  it  or  not  women  have 
come  into  the  industry  to  stay,  and  therefore  they  favor  their  organi- 
zation. There  are  now  few,  if  any,  unions  which  discriminate  against 
women  in  their  constitutions,  and  the  universal  trade-union  rule  is 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  men  and  women."  It  is  claimed, 
indeed,  by  many  that  unions  make  this  demand  mainly  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  best  way  to  get  women  out  of  the  trade,  since  if  employers 
have  to  pay  women  the  same  rate  as  men  they  will  prefer  men.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  still  remains  true  that  whatever  their  reason  trade- 
union  secretaries  now  believe  in  organizing  women,  and  are  doing 
so,  or  helping  women  to  organize  themselves  whenever  opportunity 
offers. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WOMEN  IN  GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  IN  SPECIAL  TRADE 

ORGANIZATIONS. 

Turning  from  the  general  survey  of  women's  unions,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  particular  organizations  in  which  they  are  enrolled,  two  classes 
of  those  are  found — first,  organizations  which  cover  the  whole  indus- 
trial field,  and  second,  those  formed  within  particular  trades.  Of  the 
first  type,  there  are  three  large  organizations:  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  and  the  Women's 
International  Union  Label  League.  These  will  be  taken  up  in  order. 

WOMEN  IN  GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

Since  the  disruption  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  about  1890,  the  his- 
tory of  women  in  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  is  largely  the 
history  of  wromen  in  the  various  national  organizations  or  local  unions 
aiiiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  body  very 
early  in  its  history  put  itself  upon  record  in  regard  to  the  advisability 
and  necessity  of  organizing  women.  Even  before  it  adopted  its 
present  name,  at  a  convention  of  the  federation  of  trade  and  labor 
unions  held  in  Washington  in  1885,  the  following  resolution  was 
introduced : 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  and  advise  the  working  women  of  this 
country  to  protect  themselves  by  organizing  into  unions  of  their  re- 
spective trades  or  callings,  and  the  legislative  committee  is  hereby 
authorized  to  render  such  assistance  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

Two  years  later  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  his  first  annual  report,  said: 

We  know  to  our  regret  that  too  often  are  wives,  sisters,  and  chil- 
dren brought  into  the  factories  and  workshops  only  to  reduce  the 
wages  and  displace  the  labor  of  men — the  heads  of  families.  First 
and  foremost  we  should  bend  our  energies  to  the  organization  of  labor- 
ing women  in  trade  unions  and  to  secure  education  for  their  children. 

A  year  later,  in  1888,  the  president  of  the  federation  reported  that 
in  several  instances  during  the  year  organizations  of  working  women 
had  been  formed,  and  added: 

I  again  recommend  that  special  attention  be  paid  by  our  friends 
and  fellow  toilers  to  aid  and  encourage  with  all  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand the  organization  of  trade  unions  among  women  and  girls,  so 
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that  they  may  learn  the  stem  fact  that  if  they  desire  to  achieve  any 
improvement  in  their  condition  it  must  be  through  their  own  self- 
assertion  in  the  local  union. 

Such  utterances,  repeated  year  after  year  in  varying  forms,  may  be 
taken  as  exemplifying  the  steady  position  of  the  federation  upon  this 
subject.  In  1890  the  first  woman  delegate  to  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  federation  was  sent  from  the  Clerks'  Union  in  Findlay, 
Ohio.  She  introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  the  appointment  of 
a  number  of  women  organizers  to  carry  on  the  work  among  women. 
The  resolution  was  favorably  acted  upon,  though  nothing  seems  to 
have  come  of  it  in  that  year. 

In  1891  a  committee  on  women's  work  was  appointed,  having  a 
woman  as  its  chairman,  and  having  a  woman  also  as  its  secretary. 
This  committee  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  "national  organ- 
izer of  women,"  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  besides  traveling  expenses 
and  incidentals,  the  holder  of  the  office  to  be  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council.  The  recommendation  was  favorably  referred  to  the 
council  with  power  to  act.  Such  an  office  was  not  created  by  the 
council,  but  a  woman  was  appointed  an  organizer  and  worked  for 
five  months.  Her  work  was  almost  of  necessity  of  a  pioneer  and 
missionary  character,  rather  than  one  of  immediate  results. 

At  the  conventions  of  1892  and  1893  resolutions  were  again  intro- 
duced and  referred  to  the  council  favoring  the  appointment  of  women 
organizers,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  come  of  them.  The  reasons 
generally  given  for  the  failure  of  the  council  to  appoint  women  organ- 
izers are  that  it  seems  to  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  right  kind  of 
person;  that  the  council  seems  to  have  thought  that  with  a  given 
amount  of  money  more  could  be  accomplished  by  men  than  women 
organizers;  and  that  while  the  call  for  women  organizers  was  vague, 
general,  and  unsupported  by  local  demands,  the  call  for  men  organizers 
was  definite  and  enforced  by  demands  from  strong  unions. 

Between  1893  and  1900  the  national  conventions  seem  to  have 
given  less  attention  to  the  subject.  In  1900  a  jarring  note  was 
struck  by  a  delegate  who  introduced  the  following  resolution: 

Knowing  that  the  encroachment  of  women  in  the  field  of  labor  is 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  workman, 

Resolved,  That  the  national  committee  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  draft  a  resolution  that  shall  be  placed  before  Congress  and 
thereby  have  laws  passed  by  which  the  Government  will  remove  all 
women  in  its  employment,  and  thereby  encourage  a  precedent  for 
the  removal  of  women  from  the  everyday  walks  of  life  and  relegate 
her  to  the  home. 

The  resolution  was  unfavorably  reported  and  unanimously  defeated. 
Perhaps  as  a  protest  against  it  a  woman  was  in  this  year  appointed 
a  general  organizer  and  made  assistant  editor  of  the  Federationist, 
the  official  organ  of  the  federation. 
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From  1903  onward  every  convention  has  favored  the  appointment 
of  women  organizers,  the  appointment  being  left  to  the  council. 

In  1908  a  woman  organizer  was  appointed,  and  work  was  carried 
on  for  a  few  months  in  Chicago,  but  with  little  result,  owing  to  the 
unfavorable  economic  conditions  which  prevailed  in  that  year. 

WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE. 

This  organization,  with  its  branch  leagues  in  different  States  and 
cities,  has  been  the  principal  agent,  outside  of  the  various  national 
trade  unions,  at  work  in  recent  years  in  organizing  women  into 
unions.  It  had  its  inception  in  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  which  met  in  Boston  in  1903,  where  a  suggestion 
was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  organization  of  working  women. 
The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Great  Britain  had  already 
shown  in  that  country  how  successfully  such  work  could  be  pros- 
ecuted. The  proposal  was  to  unite  in  one  national  organization  all 
working  women,  whether  already  in  unions  or  not,  and  sympathizers 
with  the  movement  outside  of  the  ranks  of  labor.  The  idea  was 
well  received  by  the  friends  of  working  women,  and  a  national 
organization  was  effected. 

During  1904  state  branches  were  formed  in  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York.  The  Illinois  branch  was  the  first  to  develop  strength 
and  activity. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  after  their  organization  the  efforts  of 
these  leagues  were  of  necessity  devoted  mainly  to  perfecting  their 
organization,  to  learning  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  organizing  of 
women,  and  to  gaining  the  confidence  of  wage-earners  in  and  out  of 
unions.  The  league  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  a  movement 
of  women  for  women.  Its  leaders  are  women  widely  known  as 
friends  of  their  wage-earning  sisters.  In  many  cases  years  of  study 
have  made  them  well  acquainted  alike  with  the  industrial  field  and 
the  industrial  leaders.  Their  connection  with  the  movement  inspired 
confidence,  and  in  their  respective  States  the  Women's  Trade  Union 
Leagues  soon  became  the  very  centers  of  effort  for  the  improvement 
of  women's  conditions  along  trade-union  lines. 

In  1907  the  policy  was  established  of  holding  three  simultaneous 
conventions,  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Boston,  instead  of  one  general 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  leagues.  The  result  has  been 
to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  leagues  among  the  trade  unions  of  these 
centers.  In  consequence,  a  large  number  of  unions  having  women 
members  have  become  affiliated  with  them,  send  accredited  delegates 
to  their  meetings,  and  pay  toward  their  support  small  but  regular  per 
capita  dues. 
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The  national  league  now  has  its  headquarters  in  the  same  office  as 
the  Chicago  league.  The  Union  Labor  Advocate,  of  Chicago,  is  its 
official  organ,  and  it  has  recently  adopted  a  seal  with  the  threefold 
motto,  "The  eight-hour  day;  A  living  wage;  To  guard  the  home." 
A  national  executive  board  meets  from  time  to  time  in  different  cities 
and  considers  matters  of  general  interest  for  the  work  in  various 
directions ;  but  in  the  main  the  activities  of  the  league  are  exercised 
through  the  different  state  or  city  branches  which  have  been 
established. 

The  Illinois  branch  has  become  the  chief  advocate  of  the  wage- 
earning  women  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  Its  headquarters 
adjoin  the  offices  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  league 
works  in  close  affiliation  with  the  federation.  Almost  all  the  Chicago 
unions  which  have  women  members  send  delegates  to  its  regular 
monthly  meetings,  while  public  gatherings  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion or  propaganda  are  frequently  held.  This  league  has  now  some 
four  hundred  members.  It  has  been  especially  active  in  advocating 
and  supporting  those  legislative  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  interest  of  women  wage-earners.  Its  platform,  adopted  in 
1908-9,  is  as  follows: 

(1)  Organization  of  all  workers  into  trade-unions,  (2)  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  (3)  the  eight-hour  day,  (4)  the  minimum  wage  scale,  (5) 
full  citizenship  for  women,  (6)  all  principles  embodied  in  the  economic 
program  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Besides  the  regular  meetings  social  gatherings  are  frequently 
held,  musical  entertainments  are  given,  a  chorus  has  been  organized 
for  girl  members,  a  small  library  has  been  started,  and  activities  of 
various  kinds  organized.  The  Chicago  conference  of  the  league,  in 
September,  1908,  was  attended  by  55  delegates  from  Chicago  unions 
and  27  from  States  as  widely  distant  as  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon. 

The  Boston  and  New  York  branches  have  developed  on  slightly 
different  lines.  The  New  York  league  has  done  more  pioneer  work 
in  actually  organizing  unions  among  women.  Its  convention,  held 
in  September,  1908,  was  attended  by  75  delegates  from  unions  in  its 
own  and  neighboring  States.  Enthusiastic  meetings  were  held,  and 
the  New  York  league  has  at  times  more  requests  for  help  in  organiz- 
ing wage-earning  women  than  it  can  meet. 

The  Boston  league  shows  fewer  results  in  the  way  of  forming 
unions,  but  has  done  valuable  work  in  investigating  trade  unionism 
among  women  and  publishing  the  results  of  its  studies. 

In  1908  a  league  was  formed  in  St.  Louis  which  has  developed  con- 
siderable strength  and  activity  for  so  recent  an  organization.  It  is 
especially  interested  in  the  effort  to  secure  better  laws  concerning 
hours  and  conditions  of  work. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  local  bodies  devote  themselves  to  various 
forms  of  activity,  but  in  national  and  local  organizations  alike  the 
league  stands  consistently  for  the  organization  of  working  women  in 
unions,  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 

WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  UNION  LABEL  LEAGUE. 

This  somewhat  resembles  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  though 
it  is  an  older  and  a  larger  organization.  Its  work  for  the  organization 
of  women  is  rather  indirect,  its  central  purpose  being  to  create  among 
women  a  demand  for  the  label — that  is,  for  union-made  goods.  Or- 
ganized in  1899,  its  object,  as  stated  by  its  secretary,  is — 

To  promote  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earner;  to  discountenance  the 
sweat-shop  methods  of  production  by  aiding  and  encouraging  union- 
made  goods;  to  gain  a  universal  eight-hour  day;  to  abolish  child  labor; 
to  secure  equal  pay  for  equal  Work  regardless  of  sex;  to  aid  the  Sun- 
day and  early  closing  movement;  to  sustain  fair  employers;  and  to  aid 
in  the  study  of  social  economics. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  rather  inclusive  programme,  the  league 
has  almost  wholly  concentrated  its  efforts  upon  the  encouragement  of 
the  use  of  the  label  goods.  It  has  local  branches  in  27  States  and 
some  100  cities,  with  about  1,000  members.  It  is  composed  largely 
of  women  who  are  either  themselves  members  of  trade  unions  or  are 
the  wives  or  daughters  of  unionists.  Its  method  of  organization 
closely  resembles  that  of  an  ordinary  trade  union,  with  provision  for 
national,  state,  and  local  bodies. 

It  has  probably  had  considerable  influence  in  arousing  interest  in 
the  label  and  creating  a  demand  for  union-made  goods,  but  its  direct 
effect  on  the  organization  of  women  has  not  been  marked. 

WOMEN  IN  UNIONS  IN  PARTICULAR  TRADES. 

Among  the  different  industries  in  which  women  have  been  organ- 
ized the  garment-making  trade  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  women  concerned,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
forming  unions,  and  the  results,  beneficial  and  otherwise,  attained 
by  organization.  It  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  trade 
in  the  United  States  which  employs  more  women  than  men.(°)  It 
is  to  a  large  degree  a  localized  industry  confined  to  large  cities.  In 
1905  of  the  total  output  for  the  United  States  50.6  per  cent  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  City,  and  only  one-fifth  was*  manufactured  out- 
side of  the  eight  leading  cities  engaged  in  the  trade.  (6)  Cutting  the 
garments  demands  both  skill  and  strength,  but  except  for  this  branch 

«  In  1905,  of  the  persons  16  or  over  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing, 
75,468,  or  56.2  per  cent,  were  women.  Special  Report  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures, 
1905,  Part  I,  p.  6. 

&  Special  Report  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  ccxxxiii. 
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the  work  has  been  subdivided  until  for  many  parts  absolutely  no 
skill  or  training  is  required.  Consequently  these  tend  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  recent  immigrants,  who,  ignorant  of  the  English 
language  and  anxious  to  get  something  to  do  at  once,  find  this  the 
easiest  trade  to  get  into  on  their  arrival.  As  rapidly,  however,  as  they 
can  save  a  little  money  or  acquire  a  foothold  they  are  apt  either  to 
become  employers  themselves  or  to  pass  up  to  higher  grades  of  work, 
while  still  more  recent  comers  crowd  into  the  places  they  vacate; 
that  is,  the  workers  in  the  industry  are  forever  changing,  and  those 
who  perform  the  simpler  operations  are  not  only  immigrants,  but  the 
poorer,  more  ignorant,  and  most  recently  arrived  immigrants,  for 
others  are  always  rising  out  of  the  lower  conditions.  Naturally  these 
facts  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  problem  of  organization. 
The  women  in  the  trade,  so  far  as  they  are  unionized,  are  affiliated 
mainly  with  two  bodies — the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union,  which 
takes  in  only  those  working  on  men's  garments,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union,  confined  to  those  employed 
on  women's  clothing.  In  New  York  and  Chicago  some  unions  exist 
which  do  not  belong  to  these  national  bodies,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional. As  being  most  numerous  and  earliest  organized,  the  women 
in  the  men's  garment-making  trade  will  first  be  taken  up. 

UNITED  GARMENT  WORKERS'  UNION  OF  AMERICA. 

This  organization  has  accomplished  the  greatest  part  of  what  has 
been  done  since  1890  in  the  way  of  unionizing  women  in  this  industry. 
A  few  women,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  included  in  the  organiza- 
tions formed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  clothing  trade,  but  they 
took  too  small  a  part  in  that  movement  to  require  more  than  mention. 
By  degrees,  unions  independent  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  formed, 
and  delegates  from  these,  meeting  in  New  York  City  in  1891,  formed 
the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union  and  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Although  not  represented  in  its  organization,  women  soon  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  body.  (a)  Before  its  second  conven- 
tion, which  was  called  in  the  latter  part  of  1891,  24  charters  had  been 
granted,  3  of  which  were  given  to  unions  composed  wholly  of  women. 
One  of  these  3  was  still  in  existence  in  1909.  At  the  first  two  general 
conventions  of  the  union  there  were  no  women  delegates,  but  since 
1895  they  have  appeared  in  increasing  numbers.  In  1897  a  woman 
was  elected  to  the  general  executive  board,  and  since  that  time  at  least 
one  and  more  recently  two  of  the  seven  members  of  this  board  have 
been  women.  Except,  however,  for  these  women  on  the  executive 

o  For  the  history  of  the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union  a  study  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Hurd  Willett  on  the  Employment  of  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Studies,  vol.  16,  No.  2,  has  been  freely  consulted. 
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board,  women  have  had  little  voice  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
union  and  in  determining  its  industrial  policy.  They  rarely  speak 
at  conventions  except  on  questions  specially  affecting  the  locality 
they  represent,  on  which  they  often  give  valuable  expert  testimony. 

At  first  the  general  policy  was  to  organize  women  into  unions  by 
themselves.  When,  however,  manufacturers  began  to  desire  the 
union  label  a  difficulty  presented  itself.  Often  a  clothing  factory 
would  contain  a  few  men  as  cutters  or  in  similar  capacities,  while  the 
bulk  of  its  workers  were  women.  Before  the  union  label  could  be 
used  the  employees  must  be  organized,  but  as  the  men  were  too  few 
to  form  a  body  by  themselves,  "  mixed  unions,"  composed  of  both 
men  and  women,  became  necessary.  Excepting  in  the  large  cities, 
these  mixed  unions  have  been  since  1903  the  most  common  form  of 
local  organization. 

The  history  of  women  in  the  Garment  Workers'  Union  presents 
such  varying  phases  in  the  different  centers  of  the  industry  that  it 
must  be  considered  by  cities.  The  overall  branch  of  the  industry, 
which  presents  some  distinctive  features,  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

WOMEN    IN    THE    MEN'S   GARMENT   TRADE   IN    NEW   YORK    CITY. 

In  the  earliest  period  custom  tailoring  was  almost  the  only  clothing 
trade  of  New  York  City.  Women  were  not  in  the  trade  to  any  large 
extent,  although  the  tailors  often,  if  not  habitually,  took  garments 
home  for  their  wives  arid  daughters  to  work  upon.  By  1840,  however, 
the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  had  become  established  in 
New  York  City,  and  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine,  patented 
in  1846,  practically  revolutionized  the  industry.  Women  began  to 
be  regularly  employed,  though  still  usually  in  the  homes  of  the  tailors. 
A  little  later,  however,  small  contractors  began  to  appear,  who  took 
the  garments  to  be  made  and  had  the  work  done  by  men  and  women — 
at  this  time  mainly  women — in  their  employ.  The  best  work  was 
done  in  the  shops,  a  lower  grade  in  the  homes  of  the  tailors,  and  the 
cheapest  grade  was  given  to  the  contractors.  The  necessity  arising 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  of  supplying  uniforms  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  wholesale  produc- 
tion of  clothing  and  the  development  of  the  contract  system.  At 
this  time  women  occasionally  worked  even  as  cutters,  but  gradually, 
as  the  wholesale  trade  grew,  work  became  harder  and  competition 
more  intense  and  they  were  limited  to  the  lower  grades  of  work. 

This  tendency  was  augmented  by  the  coming  into  the  trade  of  the 
Jew  and  particularly,  after  1880,  by  the  influx  of  Russian  Jews.  By 
this  time  the  contract  system  was  well  established,  the  wholesale 
producers  giving  out  their  work  to  be  made  by  the  contractors  in 
sweatshops.  In  these  sweatshops  male  Jews,  particularly  Ilussian 
49450°— S.  Doc.  645.  61-2— vol  10 11 
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Jews,  were  found  willing  to  work  at  wages  formerly  paid  only  to 
women,  and  to  work  harder  if  not  longer  than  they  could.  They 
therefore  began  to  drive  the  women  out  of  the  trade,  and  to  compel 
those  who  remained  to  work  harder,  longer,  and  for  less  pay.  As 
already  pointed  out,  the  anxious  desire  for  employment  among  recent 
immigrants  has  resulted  in  a  constant  supply  of  workers  crowding 
into  the  garment-making  trade  to  work  there  at  a  pace  they  could 
not  permanently  maintain,  at  wages  on  which  they  could  hardly 
permanently  exist.  The  stronger,  the  more  intelligent,  and  ambitious 
pass  upward  to  the  better  paid  branches,  become  employers  them- 
selves or  leave  the  trade,  but  the  weaker  are  left  to  live  as  best  they 
may  under  almost  impossible  conditions,  and  those  who  leave  are 
replaced  by  still  newer  immigrants,  unskilled,  unfamiliar  with  our 
language  or  our  standards  of  living,  and  desperately  anxious  to 
obtain  a  foothold  somehow  or  somewhere. 

These  conditions,  just  beginning  to  take  form  in  1891,  are  so 
unfavorable  to  organization  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
women  of  the  trade  have  never  been  extensively  unionized.  The 
chief  hope  of  organizing  the  trade  lay  in  the  union  label,  and  the  cam- 
paign waged  in  its  behalf  will  be  described  more  at  length  in  another 
connection.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  in  New  York  City  the 
use  of  the  label  could  not  be  enforced,  and  when  this  became  evident 
the  probability  of  anything  like  a  general  organization  of  the  women 
in  the  trade  vanished  also. 

In  1891  the  Vest-Makers  and  Basters'  Union,  a  mixed  body,  was 
formed  and  still  exists.  The  women  in  this  trade  are  both  Jewish 
and  American,  and  are  more  skilled  workers  than  in  most  branches 
of  the  garment-making  trade.  The  union  has  secured  a- reduction 
of  hours  from  sixty  to  fifty-six  a  week,  and  in  two  years  raised  wages 
from  an  average  range  of  from  $5  to  $7  per  week  to  an  average  range 
of  from  $9  to  SI 5.  In  1909  the  union  had  a  membership  of  550  men 
and  200  women.  These  numbers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
former  years  and  are  believed  to  represent  a  temporary  reduction 
due  to  a  general  trade  depression. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  among  the  mixed  unions  come  the  organ- 
izations of  the  pants  makers  and  the  knee  pants  makers.  In  1909 
the  former  of  these  had  only  15  women  to  600  men,  while  the 
latter  has  100  women  to  1,300  men.  Nevertheless,  small  as  the 
membership  now  is,  these  unions  have  recently  given  an  example  of 
what  they  can  do  for  the  workers  in  the  trade  generally.  In  January, 
1908,  a  strike  was  declared,  and  5,000  pants  makers  with  3,000  knee 
pants  makers  walked  out  from  175  nonunion  shops  to  enforce  their 
demands.  They  enrolled  themselves  in  the  unions  by  hundreds  daily, 
and  in  a  short  time  won  four  important  concessions :  First,  the  aboli- 
tion of  paj'ir.cnts  for  steam  power,  for  which  formerly  each  worker 
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had  been  taxed  an  amount  ranging  from  30  to  40  cents  per  week. 
Second,  an  increase  of  wages  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Third,  pay- 
ment at  the  end  of  each  week  in  cash  instead  of  by  checks,  on  which 
there  had  often  been  a  loss  of  25  to  30  cents.  Fourth,  the  formal 
recognition  of  the  union.  Having  gained  these  points,  the  great 
majority  let  their  membership  lapse,  but  they  still  retain  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  strike,  and  the  union  still  exists,  ready  for  renewed 
activity  should  the  need  arise. 

The  overall  workers  have  a  union,  formed  in  1904,  composed  of 
women  only  and  having  about  100  members.  The  children's  jacket 
makers  are  organized  in  a  mixed  union,  having  a  membership  of  about 
100  women  to  650  men.  There  are  also  a  few  women  in  the  tailors' 
unions  connected  with  the  United  Garment  Workers.  These  are 
largely  Russian  Jews,  many  of  them  unable  to  speak  English,  and  but 
little  interested  in  the  union.  This  completes  the  list  of  women  in 
unions  connected  with  the  United  Garment  Workers  in  New  York 
City. 

Women  are  found,  however,  in  a  number  of  bodies  not  connected 
with  this  organization.  Some  are  in  the  tailors'  unions  affiliated  with 
the  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union,  but  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate 
of  their  number.  Others  are  found  in  unions  of  the  neckwear  makers, 
theatrical  costumers  and  suspender  makers,  but  their  numbers  are 
small,  scarcely  100  altogether. 

The  shirt  makers  have  perhaps  more  women  in  their  membership 
than  any  other  unions  not  affiliated  with  the  Garment  Makers'  Union. 
Three  locals  in  New  York  have,  respectively,  150,  60,  and  40  women 
members.  They  have  succeeded  in  reducing  hours  somewhat  in 
union  shops,  but  have  generally  been  unable  to  raise  wages.  The 
women  members  on  the  whole  seem  to  take  little  interest  in  the  organi- 
zation. 

At  present  the  situation  in  New  York  City  stands  thus.  In  1905 
there  were  12,347  women,  aged  16  or  over,  employed  in  New  York 
City  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  garments.  (°)  According  to  a  report 
in  1908  of  the  New  York  department  of  labor  1,589,  or  12.9  per  cent, 
of  these  were  in  unions.  This  is  not  a  striking  proportion,  but  is 
larger  than  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organizing  workers  of  this  kind. 

WOMEN    IN   THE    MEN'S    GARMENT   TRADE    IN    CHICAGO. 

The  history  of  women  in  the  clothing  unions  of  Chicago  differs 
widely  from  that  in  New  York.  The  disruption  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  was  followed  by  a  period  of  almost  complete  disorganization 
in  the  clothing  trade.  After  the  organization  of  the  United  Garment 

a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  TI,  p.  771. 
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Workers  in  New  York  (1891),  efforts  were  made  to  organize  the  Chicago 
trade  in  mixed  unions  of  men  and  women,  including  various  nation- 
alities and  languages.  These  attempts  met  with  little  success,  and 
that  little  was  practically  all  lost  in  an  ill-advised  strike  in  1896, 
when  15,000  workers  walked  out  of  the  shops,  but,  after  eight  weeks  ? 
were  compelled  to  yield. 

The  failure  of  this  strike  left  the  Chicago  clothing  workers  practi- 
cally without  organization.  Most  of  the  work  was  given  out  to  be 
made  at  home  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  the  workers  being  mainly 
Germans,  Bohemian  Jews,  some  Poles,  Italians,  and  a  few  other  races. 
But  at  this  point  two  events  took  place  which  entirely  changed  the 
situation.  The  first  was  the  coming  into  the  trade  of  Scandinavian 
workers,  mainly  Swedes,  in  north  Chicago,  and  the  second  was  the 
development  of  the  so-called  special  order  trade.  This  consisted  in 
taking  orders,  principally  from  country  stores,  for  suits  for  individual 
customers  to  be  delivered  at  a  specified  time.  Hitherto  when  the 
firms  had  produced  clothing  to  sell  at  wholesale  themselves  there  was 
no  fixed  tune  when  it  must  be  ready,  and  if  the  workers  struck  the 
employers  could  simply  wait  for  them  to  yield.  But  when  employers 
began  to  accept  special  orders  for  goods  to  be  ready  at  a  stated  time, 
the  work  could  not  be  delayed;  and-so,  to  some  extent,  the  firms  were 
in  the  workers'  power.  The  combination  of  these  two  events — the 
appearance  of  a  more  educated  and  ambitious  class  of  workers  than 
had  yet  predominated  in  the  trade,  and  coincidently  an  economic 
opportunity — produced  for  some  years  in  Chicago  the  high-water 
mark  of  organization  among  women  in  the  clothing  trade. 

It  was,  indeed,  predominantly  a  woman's  movement.(a)  Realizing 
the  need  of  united  action  if  they  were  to  improve  their  condition,  the 
Scandinavian  clothing  makers  first  approached  the  United  Garment 
Workers,  asking  aid  and  guidance  in  organization,  but  it  is  said  that 
the  national  officers  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  project,  thinking  it  hope- 
less. Thereupon  the  Swedish  workers  decided  to  organize  inde- 
pendently, and  promptly  formed  two  locals,  under  the  name  of  "  Spe- 
cial Order  Workers."  Local  No.  1  was  composed  of  some  200  press- 
men, all  men,  but  Local  No.  2  was  of  operators,  all  women,  with  a 
membership  of  850.  The  women  were  thus  in  a  large  majority  and 
soon  came  to  have  the  control  and  main  guidance  of  the  movement. 
This  seems  the  only  instance  in  American  trade  unionism  of  women 
having  the  main  guidance  of  more  than  a  local  organization. 

By  the  fall  of  1899  three  locals  had  been  organized,  a  label  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  workers  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  closed-shop  con- 
tract which  went  into  effect  on  March  1  of  the  following  year.  This 

«  Its. principal  leader  vra«  Miss  Ellen  Lindstrom,  now  editor  of  a  Swedish  paper  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  but  at  that  time  a  garment  worker  in  Chicago,  from  whom  the 
loa'lirirr  fn.ft?'  wore  obtained. 
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contract,  among  other  provisions,  limited  to  ten  hours  the  working 
day,  which  in  some  instances  had  extended  to  eighteen,  forbade  work 
on  holidays,  and  established  a  wage  scale  which  in  s^ntie  cases  gave 
an  increase  of  as  much  as  80  per  cent,  without,  however,  raisins:  want's 
to  their  original  standard.  During  the  next  year  the  vest  makers 
fell  into  line,  organizing  into  one  great  local. 

This  left  the  finishers  unorganized.  They  were  very  largely  Ital- 
ian women,  who  received  the  lowest  wages  paid,  averaging  scarcely 
75  cents  a  day.  At  this  point  the  pressmen  (Local  No.  1)  wanted  to 
strike  for  higher  wages,  and  asked  the  women  (Local  No.  2)  to  strike 
with  them.  To  this  the  women  replied  that  as  the  pressmen  were 
already  receiving  comparatively  high  wages,  they  would  not  join 
them  unless  the  strike  were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  finishers 
as  well  as  the  others.  This  was  finally  agreed  to,  the  finishers  were 
hastily  organized  into  two  locals,  one  Italian  and  the  other  Swedish, 
the  strike  was  declared  and  in  two  days  the  employers  yielded,  grant- 
ing the  new  conditions  the  workers  demanded. 

By  this  agreement,  hours  were  reduced  to  nine,  with  a  half  holiday 
on  Saturday,  the  finishers'  wages  were  raised  from  9  to  15  cents  per 
garment,  and  the  other  workers  gained  a  corresponding  increase. 
But  the  most  important  point  of  all  was  that  no  children  were  to  be 
employed  under  the  age  of  16  years.  This  was  the  first  time  such  a 
condition  had  been  won  in  the  Chicago  trade.  The  manufacturers, 
however,  were  practically  compelled  to  yield,  because  the  Swedish 
operators  were  skilled  workers  and  orders  could  not  be  filled  without 
them. 

This  victory  gave  the  movement  such  prestige  that  nine  locals 
were  formed,  and  united  in  a  national  organization  under  the  general 
title  of  the  "Custom  Clothing  Makers."  In  1900  these  locals  had  a 
membership  of  over  3,000,  a  large  majority  being  women.  The  gen- 
eral executive  board  consisted  of  5  women  and  4  men.  Dues  were 
50  cents  a  month  for  men  and  25  cents  for  women.  Later  on,  an 
initiation  fee  of  $5  was  charged,  which  was  subsequently  raised  to 
$10.  Practically  all  branches  of  the  trade  were  organized.  Child 
labor  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Scandinavian  women  lived 
well,  maintained  good  homes,  and  aspired  to  general  education  and 
culture. 

During  these  two  years  of  recognized  organization  constant  pres- 
sure had  also  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  employers  with  regard 
to  general  working  conditions.  The  substitution  of  electric  motor  for 
the  old  foot-power  machine,  better  lighting,  better  plumbing,  the 
installation  of  janitor  service,  which  did  away  with  "sitting  in  rags 
up  to  our  knees,"  all  went  to  show  that  instead  of  a  steady  drift 
toward  sweatshop  conditions,  there  was  now  constant  improvement. 
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Unfortunately,  this  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  long.  In  1900  the 
Custom  Clothing  Makers  had  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Labor 
League  and  in  1902  they  were  induced  to  receive  a  charter  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  At  once  trouble  arose  with  the 
United  Garment  Makers,  who  maintained  that  they  were  the  national 
organization  of  the  clothing  trade  and  that  the  others  should  affiliate 
with  them  instead  of  maintaining  an  independent  organization.  So 
strongly  did  they  press  this  point  that  at  the  convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion held  in  New  Orleans  in  1902,  they  secured  the  passage  of  a  reso- 
lution directing  the  Swedish  organizations  to  affiliate  with  the  United 
Garment  Workers,  which  the  Swedes  refused  to  do. 

At  this  point  the  manufacturers  took  a  part  in  the  struggle.  They 
were  anxious  that  the  machine  operators  should  do  "  section  work," 
that  is,  minutely  subdivided  work.  This  meant  increased  speed  with- 
out higher  wages,  and  also  made  possible  the  giving  out  of  small 
jobs  to  young  girls.  The  Swedish  locals  would  not  agree  to  this, 
but  the  unions  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  were  willing  to  permit 
it.  Consequently  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  that 
the  United  Garment  Workers  should  prevail,  and,  it  is  charged, 
they  used  every  effort  to  help  them,  taking  their  label  and  locking 
out  the  Swedish  locals  until  they  should  affiliate  with  the  other  body 
and  agree  to  do  section  work.  After  a  lock-out  of  seven  weeks  the 
locals  were  obliged  to  yield.  They  saved  two  points,  however;  it  was 
agreed  that,  although  they  affiliated  with  the  United  Garment  Makers 
Union  the  latter  should  not  interfere  with  the  management  of  the 
Special  Order  Garment  Makers,  the  name  the  Swedish  bodies  had 
now  taken,  and  that  after  October,  1904,  no  section  work  should  be 
done. 

Under  this  agreement,  the  Swedish  unions  preserved  for  some  time 
the  advantages  they  had  won,  (a)  but  they  did  not  make  further  prog- 
ress, as  the  employers  much  preferred  the  unions  which  would  do 
section  work.  But  the  crash  came  at  the  end  of  1904,  when,  according 
to  the  agreement,  section  work  was  to  cease.  It  did  not,  and  the 
Special  Order  Garment  Workers  strove  to  enforce  the  agreement. 
Exactly  what  happened  is  hard  to  say.  There  was  a  confused  struggle 
between  the  two  organizations,  with  numerous  charges  of  treachery 
and  of  selling  out  to  the  employers.  There  was  a  general  strike. 
Rather  inexplicably,  the  Teamsters  Union  came  into  the  affair,  and  the 
widely  known  teamsters'  strike  of  1905  was  precipitated.  When  in 
June,  1905,  the  strike  was  formally  ended,  the  day  of  the  Special  Order 
Garment  Workers  was  over.  Many  of  the  large  manufacturers 

« In  the  Appendix  (p.  227)  is  a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  February  26, 1904,  between 
these  unions  and  the  National  Wholesale  Tailors  Association  of  Chicago,  which  is 
presented  as  a  sample  of  what  organized  women  clothing  workers  have  been  able 
to  obtain. 
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established  open  shops,  and  others  took  the  label  of  the  rival  organiza- 
tion. All  of  the  locals  were  weakened,  and  some  were  disbanded. 
The  Swedish  girls  still  refused,  for  the  most  part,  to  do  section  work, 
and  many  of  them  left  the  trade,  the  industry  falling  largely  into  the 
hands  of  Poles,  Italians,  and  Hebrews. 

The  result  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  of  union  women 
in  the  trade.  In  1903  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  8,000  women 
among  the  United  Garment  Workers  in  Chicago  in  unions  composed 
solety  of  women.  (a)  Some  label  unions  exist,  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers,  but  the  members  rarely  meet  and  are 
seldom  consulted  on  the  affairs  of  the  organization.  Unionism  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  and  the  general  opinion  in  Chicago  is  that  little  can  be  done 
to  organize  women  in  the  trade  so  long  as  it  is  constituted  as  it  is  at 
present. 

WOMEN    IN   THE    MEN'S    GARMENT   TRADE    IN    OTHER    CITIES. 

In  Boston  the  first  union  among  women  garment  workers  was 
organized  about  1896.  It  was  exclusively  an  organization  of  women 
and  had  from  700  to  800  members.  It  prospered  for  two  years, 
until  the  employers  demanded  that  its  members  join  their  em- 
ployees' association,  which  involved  leaving  the  union.  The  mem- 
bers found  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  employers,  had  to  yield, 
and  the  union  was  broken  up.  They  had  gained,  however,  a  nine- 
hour  day,  an  increase  in  wages,  and  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1  a  day  for  women.  In  1901  coat,  pants,  and  vest  makers 
to  the  number  of  500  or  600  were  brought  into  a  union  that  the  label 
might  be  used.  Most  of  the  women  were  foreigners,  who  spoke  no 
English,  took  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  union,  and  rarely  came 
to  its  meetings.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  union  did  not  last 
long.  Efforts  have  since  been  made  to  reorganize  these  women,  but 
with  little  success.  A  few  women  are  scattered  through  some  of  the 
men's  unions,  but  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  have  any  influence. 
The  one  flourishing  mixed  union  at  present  is  the  overall  union, 
organized  in  1901.  It  has  about  1,200  members,  of  whom  300  are 
women,  working  in  five  shops.  With  this  exception  the  women  in 
the  trade  are  poorly  paid,  overworked,  and  wholly  in  the  "  bosses"' 
power;  yet,  nevertheless,  they  take  little  or  no  interest  in  their  unions. 

Cincinnati  is  one  of  the  cities  in  which  the  women  of  the  trade  are 
better  organized,  there  being  four  unions  in  which  they  are  found, 
including  one  of  women  alone,  with  500  members. 

In  St.  Louis  there  are  two  locals  to  which  women  belong,  one,  with 
a  membership  of  375,  being  practically  composed  of  women  alone. 

«  This  investigation,  in  1908-9,  found  less  than  1,400  women  in  unions  of  men's 
garment  makers.  An  investigation  conducted  a  year  earlier  for  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  found  2,065,  which  may  be  a  more  representative  number, 
as  the  later  figures  were  secured  during  a  period  of  business  depression. 
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The  total  number  of  women  garment  makers  organized  in  the  city  is 
well  over  500. 

In  San  Francisco  the  organization  of  the  women  was  brought  about 
by  men  cutters  who,  in  1900,  decided  to  organize.  They  had  not 
sufficient  members,  however,  to  effect  an  organization  until  in  April, 
1901,  they  united  with  the  women  and  formed  a  mixed  union,  in  which 
the  men  were  in  a  minority.  They  soon  became  dissatisfied,  and  in 
1904  they  sought  to  withdraw  and  form  a  union  of  their  own,  but  the 
women,  who  outnumbered  them,  450  to  45,  voted  against  permitting 
their  withdrawal.  After  three  months'  effort,  however,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  national  union,  the  men  succeeded  in  forming  a  separate 
union,  whereupon  the  women  voted  to  let  them  go,  and  gave  them 
$250  to  start  their  organization.  But  the  separate  union  was  not  a 
success,  and  in  1906  the  men  decided  to  return  to  the  original  body; 
but  now  the  women  refused  to  receive  them,  and  have  still  a  separate 
and  successful  union  of  some  500  members.  They  have  three  large 
union  shops,  and  have  gained  many  advantages  without  a  strike. 

WOMEN    IN    THE    OVERALLS    TRADE. 

The  makers  of  overalls  are  men's  garment  workers,  and  their  organi- 
zations have  been  formed  under  the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union. 
They  are  considered  separately,  however,  because,  owing  to  peculiar 
conditions  in  the  trade,  the  history  of  its  women's  unions  differs 
widely  from  that  of  similar  unions  in  other  branches  of  the  industry. 
Two  leading  conditions  combine  to  produce  this  result.  In  the  first 
place,  the  work  seems  to  be  carried  on  entirely  in  factories.  This 
does  away  at  once  with  the  home  finisher  and  the  sweatshop,  both 
potent  factors  in  reducing  the  chances  of  successful  unionization. 
Also,  since  the  factory  must  provide  room  for  all  the  workers,  it  is 
rather  apt  to  be  located  in  a  small  town  or  country  district,  where 
rents  are  not  so  high,  the  supply  of  workers  is  not  unlimited,  and 
competition  is  not  so  keen.  Secondly,  the  work  has  never  been  sub- 
divided to  the  extent  customary  in  other  branches  of  the  trade,  so 
that  greater  skill  and  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  workers  is  neces- 
sary. But  skilled  and  intelligent  workers,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Swedish  garment  makers  of  Chicago,  are  apt  to  bring  their  intelligence 
to  bear  on  the  question  of  securing  and  maintaining  good  conditions. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  overalls  industry  presents  a 
more  satisfactory  history  of  its  women  employees  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  men's  clothing  trade. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1891  the  United  Garment  Workers' 
Union  adopted  a  label.  The  idea  was  that  to  any  firm  which  would 
agree  to  employ  only  union  labor,  pay  a  certain  scale  of  wages,  and 
comply  with  certain  conditions  (to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  unions  and  of  the  firms)  the  union  would  fur- 
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nish  a  label  which  should  be  a  guarantee  that  the  garments  bearing 
it  were  produced  under  trade-union  regulations ;  that  is,  presumably, 
under  just  and  hygienic  conditions. 

The  label  was  at  once  adopted  by  two  large  firms,  among  the  largest 
in  the  overalls  trade — one  in  Newrburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  one  in  Detroit. 
As  overalls  are  largely  used  by  wage-earners,  especially  in  the  building 
trades,  which  are  among  the  best  organized  of  industries,  the  use  of 
the  label  secured  for  these  firms  a  very  large  market.  Their  success 
led  other  firms  to  adopt  it,  and  eventually  it  was  taken  up  by  almost 
all  the  firms  in  the  overalls  industry. 

Under  this  system,  by  which  it  was  to  the  employer's  interest  that 
his  employees  should  be  organized,  the  women's  unions  acquired  an 
unusual  degree  of  permanency  and  success. 

The  United  Garment  Workers'  Union  of  Detroit  has  at  present 
1,125  women  in  its  membership.  More  than  half  are  said  to  be  Poles, 
and  the  others  are  mainly  Italian,  French,  and  German,  with  a  few 
"  Americans."  Elsewhere  the  unions  have  not  been  so  conspicuously 
successful,  but  they  have  shown  more  efficiency  and  permanency  than 
usually  characterize  unions  among  women  garment  workers.  In  New 
York  City  the  only  organization  now  under  the  United  Garment 
Workers  composed  wholly  of  women  is  a  union  of  overalls  workers, 
formed  in  1904.  It  has  about  100  members,  the  number  varying 
slightly  from  time  to  time,  but  on  the  whole  remaining  steady.  In 
Boston  the  only  successful  and  prosperous  union  among  the  women 
in  the  men's  garment  trade  is  the  overalls  union,  organized  in  1901, 
and  having  in  1909  about  300  women  members. 

The  chief  growth  of  the  unions,  however,  has  been  in  the  factories 
scattered  through  small  towns.  By  1900  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers had  98  locals  in  the  overalls  trade — 49  of  men  only,  25  mixed,  24 
of  women  only.  The  Women  were  largely  in  the  majority  in  the 
mixed  unions  and  constituted  about  one-half  of  the  membership  in 
alf  the  unions  combined.  By  1903  the  union  claimed  a  membership 
of  45,700.  Of  recent  years  there  has  seemed  some  falling  off,  mainly 
in  the  great  cities,  and  in  1908  the  membership  was  about  43,900. 

A  noteworthy  feature  about  the  overalls  unions  is  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  them  have  never  had  a  strike.  Indeed,  in  many  cases 
the  unions  have  been  formed  on  the  initiative  of  the  employer,  who 
wished  to  use  the  label  and  therefore  induced,  or  perhaps  even  com- 
pelled, his  employees  to  organize.  Naturally,  such  unions  tend  to 
become  purely  formal  organizations  in  winch  the  employees  take  no 
interest,  but  even  in  such  cases  certain  improvements  in  the  way  of 
hours  and  conditions  follow  on  their  formation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  unions  in  the  overalls  trade  have  every- 
where succeeded  in  reducing  hours,  which  are  very  rarely  over  forty- 
eight  per  week  and  in  some  cases  only  forty-four.  As  a  general  rule, 
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also,  they  have  secured  healthful  conditions  of  work,  so  that,  though 
they  have  not  generally  succeeded  in  raising  wages,  their  influence  has 
been  marked  and  beneficial.  On  the  whole,  they  have  proved  the 
one  permanent  success  for  women's  unions  in  the  men's  garment 
trade,  and  they  now  seem  likely  to  form  a  lasting  feature  of  the 
industry. 

INTERNATIONAL  LADIES'  GARMENT  WORKERS'  UNION. 

The  conditions  for  the  organization  of  women  in  the  ladies'  garment 
industry  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  in  the  men's  garment  trade, 
though  they  are  even  more  unfavorable.  Even  more  than  the  latter 
industry  it  is  concentrated  in  large  cities,  especially  in  New  York.(a) 
This  means  that  it  is  even  more  exposed  to  the  fierce  competition  of  the 
newly  arrived  immigrant,  and  women,  even  unorganized  and  working 
at  the  lowest  rates,  are  being  crowded  out.  Between  1900  and  1905, 
while  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  the  trade  rose,  the  proportion 
fell  from  68.5  to  62.9  per  cent.  Moreover,  it  is  very  largely  an  indus- 
try carried  on  in  small  shops  and  factories,  so  that  combined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  employees  is  difficult,  and  the  work  is  usually 
minutely  subdivided  (in  the  shirt-waist  factories,  for  instance,  each 
waist  usually  passes  through  the  hands  of  10  different  workers), 
which  increases  the  difficulty.  And  still  another  obstacle  is  the  fact 
that  the  work  is  largely  seasonal,  periods  of  feverish  rush  work  alter- 
nating with  weeks  or  months  of  dullness.  In  the  dull  season  the 
employer  or  contractor  is  obviously  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  terms 
he  chooses,  and  in  the  rush  season  the  tendency  is,  especially  where 
piece  rates  prevail,  for  employees  to  strain  every  nerve  to  make  what 
they  can  while  the  harvest  lasts,  so  that,  whatever  the  season,  condi- 
tions are  unfavorable  to  unionization. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  conditions  women  have  not  been  as  exten- 
sively organized  as  in  the  men's  garment  trade.  The  International 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers'  Union  corresponds  to  the  United  Garment 
Workers'  Union  in  the  other  trade,  though,  just  as  is  the  case  there, 
not  all  the  unions  are  affiliated  with  it.  This  body  was  organized 
in  January,  1900,  at  the  call  of  a  New  York  cloak-makers'  union. 
Eleven  delegates,, representing  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more workers,  formed  the  union,  which  did  not  receive  its  constitu- 
tion until  June  of  the  following  year.  Its  objects  were  declared  to 
be  the  organization  of  all  workers  on  women's  and  children's  gar- 

aln  1900,  measured  by  value,  67.1  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  product  of 
women's  ready-made  garments  was  manufactured  in  New  York  State,  which  means, 
practically,  New  York  City.  (Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  III,  p.  288.) 
In  1905,  50.3  per  cent  of  the  women  16  years  old  and  over  working  in  the  industry 
throughout  the  United  States  were  employed  in  New  York  City.  (Special  Reports  of 
Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  168,  and  Part  II,  p.  770.) 
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merits,  the  attainment  of  just  and  equal  rates  of  pay, ' l  without  resorting 
"to  strikes,  if  possible,"  the  abolition  of  the  sweatshop  and  tenement- 
house  labor,  the  establishment  of  an  eight-hour  day,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  trade  label. 

A  label  was  once  adopted,  but  met  with  little  success.  Women's 
and  children's  garments  are  of  such  different  grades  and  sell  among 
such  widely  differing  classes  that  it  has  proved  impossible  to  create 
any  wide  demand  for  the  label.  So,  in  spite  of  its  avowedly  pacific 
intentions,  the  union  has  found  the  strike  the  chief  means  of  enforcing 
its  demands.  By  June,  1901,  when  it  had  issued  9  charters,  it  had 
already  had  37  local  strikes,  mainly  small  ones,  of  which  33  were 
successful.  (°)  One  strike  in  San  Francisco  had  lasted  six  months, 
but  ended  favorably  for  the  union.  By  1902  there  were  21  locals, 
and  in  that  year  there  were  150  strikes,  five-sixths  of  which  were 
successful. 

In  1909  the  union  had  19  locals,  almost  wholly  in  the  East,  8  being 
in  New  York  City.  A  large  proportion  of  the  membership  is  female. 
Women  have  little  direct  voice  in  the  national  affairs,  though  their 
influence  is  greater  than  at  first  appears,  since  most  of  its  decisions 
are  determined  by  the  referendum  vote  of  the  locals. 

Turning  to  the  separate  organizations,  we  find  that  in  general  they 
have  not  been  markedly  successful  either  in  raising  wages  or  reducing 
hours  of  wrork,  but  that  they  have  gained  some  other  advantages  for 
their  members.  Thus  in  the  Children's  Cloak  and  Reefer  Makers' 
Union,  organized  in  1899  (though  women  were  not  admitted  to  the 
union  until  1902),  the  members,  of  whom  women  are  about  one- 
sixth,  are  for  the  most  part  unskilled  and  uneducated  workers.  The 
hours  are  long,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  week  in  the  busy  season, 
while  wages  range  from  $4  up  to  $12  a  week,  though  the  latter  figure  is 
uncommon.  The  union  has  not  been  able  to  affect  these  conditions 
to  any  extent,  but  it  has  accomplished  a  better  benefit  system  than 
is  usual  in  the  clothing-trade  unions.  Dues  are  60  cents  a  month 
for  men  and  women  alike,  and  both  sexes  receive  the  same  death 
benefit,  $50.  A  strike  benefit  is  paid  of  $3  a  week  for  women  and 
$5  a  week  for  married  men. 

The  Ladies'  Wrapper  Makers'  Union  of  Manhattan,  organized  in 
1900,  in  which  a  large  majority  of  the  members  are  women,  claims 
to  have  succeeded  in  raising  wages  $2  a  week  and  to  have  effected  a 
slight  reduction  of  hours. 

«  As  already  mentioned  (pp.  142,  143),  a  strike  in  this  trade  at  the  beginning  of  the 
busy  season  is  very  apt  to  be  successful,  but  when  the  dull  season  comes  and  workers 
are  far  more  numerous  than  positions  the  employer  has  his  turn  and  is  apt  to  retract  all 
the  concessions  formerly  granted.  Consequently  the  fact  that  a  strike  is  successful 
by  no  means  implies  that  the  workers  have  secured  a  permanent  improvement  of 
conditions. 
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The  Skirt  Makers' Union  of  Greater  New  York,  one  of  the  larger  and 
older  organizations,  about  half  of  its  membership  being  women, 
claims  to  have  reduced  its  working  hours  materially  and  hi  five  years 
of  effort  to  have  raised  its  wages  40  per  cent  in  some  shops  and  20 
per  cent  in  others.  This  is  an  exceptional  record. 

The  Cloak  and  Suit  Tailors'  Union  is  rather  strongly  organized, 
about  one-fifth  of  its  membership  being  women.  It  claims  to  have 
done  its  chief  work  in  securing  better  treatment  for  its  members, 
especially  the  women.  In  this  branch  of  the  trade  the  abusive 
treatment,  coarse  language,  and  petty  impositions  of  ignorant  fore- 
men are  said  to  have  constituted  a  serious  evil,  and  the  union  has 
done  much  to  mitigate  these  conditions. 

Outside  of  New  York  City  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  unions  are  even  less  strong.  In  Boston  the  first  union  of 
this  industry  was  organized  among  the  wrapper  makers  in  1902.  It 
had  a  temporary  success,  but  did  not  endure.  In  1903  a  union  was 
formed  among  the  shirt-waist  makers  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  the  underwear  makers,  but  neither  effort  was  successful. 
The  girls  in  these  industries  were  for  the  most  part  young  and  were 
continually  quitting  work  to  get  married,  thus  rendering  permanence 
of  organization  very  difficult.  There  are  at  present  several  unions 
of  womens'  garment  workers  in  Boston,  but  they  have  very  few  women 
members. 

Conditions  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  are  not  essen- 
tially different,  nor  do  they  call  for  special  remark. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRY. 

In  some  respects  conditions  in  this  trade  resemble  those  among 
the  garment  workers  so  far  as  the  organization  of  women  is  concerned. 
In  both  the  work  is  minutely  subdivided  (a)  and  in  both  women 
workers  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  newly  arrived  male  immi- 
grants, willing  to  work  for  women's  wages.  This  latter  condition, 
however,  is  recent  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry.  Between  1890  and 
1900  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  boot  and  shoe  workers 
increased  from  29.8  to  33.1  (6)  per  cent,  but  at  this  point  the  increase 
stopped  and  the  percentage  of  women  remained  stationary  up  to 
1905,  the  last  }rear  for  which  we  have  data.  The  stoppage  of  the 
increase  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  crowding  into  the  trade  of  male 
immigrants  of  some  of  the  more  lately  arrived  races. 

a  The  work  in  the  stitching  room  is  divided  into  49  different  processes,  while  for  the 
whole  industry  of  boot  and  shoe  making  126  different  classes  of  operatives  are  known. 
(Twelfth  Census,  Special  Report,  Employees  and  Wages,  1900,  p.  1198  et  seq.) 

6  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi. 
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The  industry  employs  women  very  largely,  their  number  having 
increased  by  nearly  10,000  between  1890  and  1905.  (°)  It  is  a  some- 
what scattered  industry,  centered,  however,  to  a  large  degree  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  this  State  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  do 
away  with  the  small  shop  and  concentrate  the  work  in  large  facto- 
ries. In  1890  Massachusetts  had  1,057  shoe-manufacturing  estab- 
lisliments;  in  1905,  although  the  capital  invested  had  increased  by 
nearly  $5,000,000,  the  number  of  establishments  had  sunk  to  502.  (6) 
Apparently  this  process  of  centralization  has  been  going  on  elsewhere, 
as  in  1905  nearly  half  of  the  product,  48.9  per  cent,  was  manufactured 
in  thirteen  cities,  Brockton  standing  first,  Lynn,  which  for  175  years 
had  been  in  the  lead,  coming  second,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  third,  and  Haver- 
hill  fourth.  (c)  This  concentration  of  the  industry  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  its  organization,  producing  a  few  large  unions  in  the  large 
centers,  with  many  small  ones  in  the  lesser  towns. 

The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union,  formed  in  1889  and  reorgan- 
ized in  1895,  is  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Women  have  been  in  the  union  from  the  beginning,  but  have  had  little 
voice,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  in  its  management.  For  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  union  depended  mainly  on  strikes 
to  advance  its  interests,  and  a  large  number,  which  usually  came  to  a 
disastrous  ending,  were  declared.  In  these  strikes  women  played 
their  full  part  and  seem  to  have  been  in  many  cases  more  determined 
strikers  than  the  men.  The  president  of  the  union  is  credited  with 
saying  that  "it  is  harder  to  induce  women  to  compromise  than  men, 
and  they  are  more  likely  to  hold  out  to  the  bitter  end  in  the  endeavor 
to  obtain  exactly  what  they  ask  for  and  nothing  less."(d) 

A  union  label  was  adopted  in  1895.  In  1899  a  new  constitution 
was  adopted  and  the  union  inaugurated  a  policy  which  has  made  it 
mainly  a  label  and  benefit  organization,  with  a  highly  centralized 
management.  The  constitution  as  revised  in  1906  expressly  says 
that  the  government  of  the  local  unions  shall  be  vested  in  the  general 
union  and  its  decisions  shall  be  final.  As  the  women  have  but  a 
small  representation  in  the  general  union,  (c)  it  is  evident  that  they 
have  little  weight  in  deciding  the  general  policy  of  the  organization. 

°>  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi.  In  1890, 
39,849  women  engaged  in  this  industry;  in  1905  the  number  had  increased  to  49,535. 

6  Ibid.,  Part  III,  p.  233. 

c  Ibid.,  Part  I,  p.  239. 

<*  Belva  M.  Herron:  Labor  Organization  among  Women,  University  of  Illinois 
Bulletin,  Vol.  II,  No.  12,  July  1,  1905  (The  University  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  May, 
1905),  p.  14. 

«  In  1909  there  was  one  woman  on  the  executive  board  of  11  members,  and  at  the 
general  convention  in  1908  there  were  about  30  women  delegates  out  of  250. 
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In  the  management  of  the  local  bodies  their  share  is  not  much 
greater.  The  locals  are  mainly  label  unions.  As  with  the  United 
Garment  Workers'  Union,  the  label  is  granted  to  a  manufacturer  on 
condition  that  he  shall  employ  only  union  labor,  and  his  employees 
are  thus  compelled  to  join  the  union  whether  they  wish  it  or  not. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  ori  which  the  label  is  granted  are  determined 
for  the  most  part  between  the  national  officials  of  the  union  and  the 
manufacturers  concerned,  so  that  the  members  of  the  local  bodies 
have  little  voice  in  the  matter.  Under  these  circumstances,  not  only 
the  women,  but  often  the  men  as  well,  are  apt  to  lose  interest  and 
leave  the  management  of  the  local  to  a  few  zealous  members. 

Next  to  its  label  the  most  important  feature  of  this  organization 
is  its  system  of  benefits.  By  the  constitution  adopted  in  1899  dues 
were  raised  to  25  cents  a  week  and  an  initiation  fee  of  $1  established. 
Two-thirds  of  all  dues,  initiation  fees,  and  fines  were  to  go  to  the 
national  organization,  which  was  to  establish  sick  and  death  benefit 
funds.  A  sick  benefit  of  $5  per  week  is  paid,  for  not  more  than  thir- 
teen weeks  in  one  year,  for  any  member  unable  to  work  by  reason  of 
sickness  or  disability  not  due  to  immoral  conduct,  provided  such 
member  has  been  in  good  standing  for  six  months  previous.  If  a 
member  has  been  unable  to  work  for  over  two  years  and  has  received 
benefits  for  twenty-six  weeks,  the  union  may  free  itself  from  any  fur- 
ther claim  by  paying  him  $100.  The  death  benefit  is  $50  for  a  mem- 
ber who  has  been  in  good  standing  for  six  months,  and  $100  if  he  has 
been  in  good  standing  two  years.  A  strike  benefit  of  $4  a  week  is 
paid,  but  the  power  to  vote  a  strike  is  jealously  guarded,  and  such 
disturbances  are  now  rare.  In  all  these  benefits  women  share  equally 
with  men,  as  they  do,  of  course,  in  the  advantages  secured  by  the  label 
agreements. 

In  most  of  the  locals  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  the 
women  are  in  mixed  unions,  in  which  they  are  generally  in  a  minority. 
In  the  principal  centers  of  the  trade  this  condition  is  sometimes 
reversed.  The  Stitchers'  Union,  of  Brockton,  for  instance,  organized 
originally  in  1889,  has  some  2,800  members,  of  whom  2,100  are  women. 
This  local  has  been  a  very  efficient  organization;  it  has  succeeded  to 
some  extent  in  raising  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  has  reduced  the 
working  hours  from  ten  to  nine.  Several  of  the  officers  are  women, 
and  the  finances  are  for  the  most  part  handled  by  them.  Probably 
some  50  per  cent  of  the  union  are  Irish- American.  The  officers  of  the 
union  believe  that  one  of  the  chief  benefits  of  the  organization  has 
been  to  make  the  foremen  much  more  careful  in  their  treatment  of 
women  employees.  The  union  has  had  no  strikes  and  is  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  an  efficient  woman's  organization. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  is  a 
difficult  one  to  organize,  owing  to  the  increasing  subdivision  of  the 
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work,  the  growing  use  of  machinery,  and  the  consequent  tendency  to 
replace  skilled  labor  by  untrained  workers  and  machines;  but  that  in 
spite  of  these  adverse  conditions,  the  national  union,  by  its  policy  of 
high  dues  with  corresponding  benefits,  by  its  avoidance  of  strikes  and 
use  of  the  label,  has  rendered  its  organization  financially  strong  and 
effective,  has  kept  up  wages  and  reduced  hours,  besides  securing  better 
general  conditions  of  work. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

The  textile  industries,  taken  collectively,  employ  a  larger  number 
of  women  than  any  other  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures  in  1905,  330,180  women  16 
years  of  age  and  over  were  engaged  in  these  industries,  forming  44.7 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  workers.  (a)  The  cotton  factories, 
in  which  128,163  are  employed,  have  a  larger  number  of  women  than 
any  other  textile  industry.  They  have  been  in  this  industry  from 
its  earliest  establishment  in  this  country  and  have  shared  in  the  efforts 
to  secure  better  conditions  for  half  a  century  or  more.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  existent  organ- 
izations containing  women  are  all  of  recent  growth. 

That  the  proportion  of  women  is  decreasing,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
men  are  driving  them  out,  is  made  very  evident  by  the  census  figures. 
In  1880  women  formed  48.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers 
in  cotton  manufactures;  in  1900  the  proportion  had  sunk  to  41.9  per 
cent  and  in  1905  to  40.6  per  cent.(a)  The  cause  for  this  decline  is 
undoubtedly  twofold.  Probably  the  main  reason  is  the  introduction 
of  new  and  heavier  machinery,  calling  for  harder  and  more  rapid  work. 
But  the  process  has  been  accelerated  by  the  coming  in  of  the  newer 
immigrant  races,  among  whom  the  men  are  willing  to  work  for  what 
were  formerly  considered  women's  wages.  Like  the  garment-making 
trades,  the  textile  industries  in  the  North  have  passed  almost  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  either  foreign  born  or  of  foreign- 
born  parentage.  In  Fall  River,  for  instance,  in  1900,  of  12,762  men 
working  in  the  cotton  mills,  only  3.6  per  cent  had  native  white  parents, 
while  71.2  per  cent  were  foreign  born.  In  Lowell,  of  the  3,837  male 
cotton-mill  operatives,  2,803,  or  73.1  per  cent,  were  foreign  born.  In 
Lawrence,  of  1,968  male  cotton-mill  operatives,  1,370,  or  69.6  per  cent, 
were  foreign  born.  (6)  The  proportion  of  operatives  of  native  white 
parentage  among  the  women  of  these  cities  is  slightly  less  than  among 
the  men.  These  figures  show  plainly  the  overwhelming  presence  of 
immigrants  in  these  great  centers  of  the  cotton  manufacture  and 
account  for  the  crowding  out  of  women  by  men  among  the  newer 

a  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  7. 
ft  Twelfth  Census,  Occupations,  1900,  p.  560  et  seq. 
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races  who  are  willing  to  work  at  prices  which  make  it  profitable  to 
employ  them. 

Another  characteristic  of  cotton  manufactures  is  the  extent  to  which 
children  are  employed.  In  1890  they  formed  10.7  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  employees,  and  by  1905  this  proportion  had 
risen  to  12.8  per  cent.  (a)  Tn<3  difficulty  of  unionizing  a  trade  in  which 
numbers  of  children  are  employed  is  self-evident. 

In  view  of  these  hindrances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  industry, 
so  far  as  the  majority  of  its  workers,  whether  male  or  female,  are 
concerned,  has  only  recently  been  organized.  There  have  been  organ- 
izations of  textile  workers  in  the  skilled  portions  of  the  trade  for  a 
long  period,  mainly  among  the  mule  spinners  and  loom  fixers,  but 
these  were  composed  solely  of  men. 

In  1891  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  union  which  should  take 
in  all  workers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  in  textile  mills,  women  as  well  as 
men,  but  this  organization  came  into  conflict  with  the  Federation  of 
Labor  over  questions  of  policy  and  did  not  long  endure.  In  1897 
and  1899  it  was  partially  reorganized,  and  in  1901  it  was  extended, 
under  the  name  of  the  United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  to  include 
all  textile  workers.  The  various  unions  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  industry  merged  with  it,  although  some  of  them  kept  up  the 
national  unions  of  their  own  special  branch.  The  proportion  of 
women  in  this  union  is  large,  perhaps  about  the  same  as  in  the  industry. 
In  1905  the  president  estimated  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
14,000  members  were  women. 

One  difficulty  which  besets  the  textile  workers  lies  in  contentions 
between  different  branches  of  the  trade.  If  a  local  becomes  dissatis- 
fied with  the  national  management,  or,  as  the  national  officials  believe 
is  often  the  case,  if  it  is  unwilling  to  pay  assessments,  it  is  easy  for  it 
to  secede.  This  tends  to  prevent  centralization,  and  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  United  Textile  Workers  Union  has  not  yet  adopted  any 
strong  system  of  policy  nor  developed  an  extensive  benefit  system. 

Lacking  these  features,  the  union  has  depended  more  than  most 
national  bodies  on  strikes  to  advance  its  interests,  with  the  result  that 
strikes  have  been  unusually  frequent.  One  of  the  most  widely  known 
was  the  strike  against  a  reduction  of  wages  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Fall 
River  in  1904.  Thirty-three  corporations  were  affected;  72  mills 
were  shut  down;  26,000  operatives,  about  one-fifth  of  whom  were 
unionists,  were  idle  for  some  twenty-five  weeks.  The  unions  paid 
strike  benefits  ranging  from  25  cents  a  week  for  members  of  a  family 
under  14  years  to  $5  a  week  for  members  of  the  union.  They  also 

a  Apparently  there  was  a  slight  falling  off  between  1900  and  1905,  as  in  the  earlier 
year  they  are  given  as  forming  13.3  per  cent.  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manu- 
factures, 1905,  Part  III,  p.  7. 
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opened  relief  stations,  maintained  largely  by  outside  contributions, 
for  nonunion  workers.  The  women  took  their  full  part  in  the  move- 
ment and  proved  themselves  "good  strikers."  One  unusual  feature 
was  the  effort  to  draft  a  number  of  the  striking  girls  into  domestic 
service.  Under  the  sympathetic  leadership  of  the  Boston  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  places  were  secured,  transportation  furnished, 
and  a  chance  given  to  try  the  new  work  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  but  the  experiment  was  chiefly  useful  in  showing  the  girls 
that  they  were  not  absolutely  limited  either  to  one  city  or  one  indus- 
try. The  strike  was  lost,  and  the  effort  to  solve  the  domestic  problem 
by  using  the  textile  workers  as  a  source  of  supply  came  to  little  or 
nothing.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  conspicuous  and  general 
strike  in  the  cotton  industry. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  women  unionists  among  the  cotton  oper- 
atives are  found  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  New  England. 
Recently  some  effort  has  been  made  to  organize  women  operatives 
in  the  South,  but  the  unions  thus  formed  are  few  and  weak.  The 
secretary  of  a  textile  union  in  Texas,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
writes : 

Unionism  is  a  signal  failure  in  textile  work,  as  cotton  mills  employ 
too  many  children.  About  one-third  or  more  of  the  hands  are  chil- 
dren, most  of  them  too  small  to  take  into  a  union. 

Another  writes  of  not  having  had  a  meeting  of  the  union  for  nine 
months.  A  third  writes  that  a  recently  formed  union  has  had  its 
membership  of  women  reduced  from  95  to  35. 

In  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry  women  are  less  organized 
than  in  the  cotton  manufactures.  A  number  of  local  unions  were 
recently  organized  in  the  silk  industry,  mainly  in  Pennsylvania,  which, 
with  New  Jersey,  has  the  large  majority  of  wage-earners  in  the  silk 
trade.  These  locals  have  been  to  a  large  extent  broken  up  by  labor 
dissensions,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  disruption  is  only  temporary. 
There  are  a  few  locals  in  wool  and  hosiery  mills,  but  these  branches 
of  the  trade  are  little  organized.  The  carpet  weavers  have  a  union, 
and  in  1907  this  organization  conducted  a  large  strike  in  Lowell  which 
lasted  nearly  eleven  months.  The  workers  made  a  persistent  strug- 
gle, but  the  conditions  of  the  trade  were  against  them. 

To  sum  up,  women  are  more  largely  employed  and  also  more 
extensively  organized  in  cotton  manufactures  than  in  other  branches 
of  the  textile  industries.  Unions  containing  them  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  Northern  States.  Conditions  are  adverse  to  their  organization, 
but  they  constitute  not  far  from  half  the  textile  workers  in  trade 
unions.  Women  serve  on  the  national  executive  council,  are  sent 
in  small  numbers  as  delegates  to  the  general  conventions,  and  hold 
offices  in  the  local  unions.  Nevertheless,  their  influence  on  the  general 
policy  of  the  union  is  not  marked. 

49450°— S.  Doc.  645,  61-2— vol  10 12 
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CIGAB  AND  CIGAEETTE  INDUSTRY. 

In  1905  the  persons  aged  16  years  and  over  engaged  in  this  industry 
numbered  130,144,  of  whom  43.9  per  cent  were  women. (°)  A  glance 
at  the  table  on  page  136  shows  that  in  1908-9  women  formed  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  membership  in  the  cigar  makers'  unions.  In  looking  for 
the  causes  which  produce  such  a  disproportionately  small  female  mem- 
bership we  find  the  exact  reverse  of  the  situation  existing  in  the  trades 
last  considered,  inasmuch  as  women  are  becoming  more  numerous  in 
the  industry  at  the  expense  of  men.  The  proportion  of  men  in  the 
work  has  decreased  from  71.1  per  cent  in  1890  to  56.1  per  cent  in 
1905.  Substituting  one  sex  for  the  other  the  situation  curiously 
parallels  that  in  the  cotton  trade,  for  the  influx  of  women  is  wholly 
in  the  unskilled  branches  of  work  and  is  dependent  on  the  increased  use 
of  machinery.  To  trace  the  influence  of  this  movement  on  unionism 
among  women,  a  brief  account  must  be  given  of  the  Cigar  Makers' 
International  Union,  the  one  organization  in  the  trade. 

This  body  was  formed  in  1864  by  delegates  from  unions  in  eight 
States.  At  that  time  so  few  women  were  engaged  in  the  trade  that 
they  were  a  negligible  quantity,  but  within  a  decade  their  numbers 
began  to  increase.  In  1869  Bohemian  women,  already  trained  in 
the  industry  at  home,  appeared  in  New  York,  and  were  soon  an 
important  factor  in  the  trade.  Their  work  was  done  almost  entirely 
in  the  tenements  in  which  they  lived.  The  women  were  skilled  cigar 
makers,  and  as  the  whole  family  worked  together,  the  women  on  the 
skilled,  the  men  and  children  on  the  unskilled  branches,  they  became 
serious  competitors.  It  is  said  that  at  this  tune  four-fifths  of  the 
cigar  product  in  New  York  City  was  tenement  made.  In  1877  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union  led  a  strike,  principally  against  this  tenement 
manufacture,  which  is  still. referred  to  as  the  "great  strike  of  1877. " 
It  was  successful  only  in  very  small  part,  but  it  showed  the  need  for 
united  action,  and  since  that  year  the  union  has  steadily  grown. 

In  an  effort  to  break  the  strike,  untrained  women  had  been 
employed  in  large  numbers.  At  this  time  the  feeling  in  the  union 
against  women  was  strong,  but  within  a  few  years  the  leaders  reached 
the  conclusion  that  as  women  were  there  to  stay  it  was  better  to 
unionize  than  to  antagonize  them.  Opposition  on  the  part  of  men 
to  then-  employment  has  been  visible  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
formal  action  against  it  has  been  taken;  the  union  has  striven  to 
include  women,  and  once  in  the  union  they  have  received  equal  treat- 
ment with  men. 

But  the  union  includes  only  the  really  skilled  workers,  the  cigar 
makers  proper,  while  the  great  majority  of  women  in  the  trade  per- 
form unskilled  work.  As  the  introduction  of  machinery  made  it  possi- 

«  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  556. 
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ble  for  untrained  workers  to  do  what  had  formerly  been  hand  work, 
women  entered  the  trade  in  increasing  numbers.  Young  girls 
operating  machines  might  not  turn  out  so  much  work  per  capita  nor 
of  as  good  a  quality  as  the  men,  but  at  lower  wages  they  could  and  did 
take  their  places. 

This  process  has  been  very  much  accelerated  by  the  policy  of  the 
organization  commonly  called  the  "tobacco  trust,"  formed  in  1901. 
Its  policy  has  been  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  union,  to  mass  its 
employees  in  large  factories,  to  introduce  machinery  wherever  possible 
and  to  employ  women  on  these  machines  precisely  because  they  are 
not  unionized,  because  they  work  for  lower  wages,  and  can  more 
easily  be  kept  from  organization.  The  best  grade  of  work  is  still 
done  by  hand,  and  the  skilled  workers  who  do  it  are  to  a  large  extent 
organized;  but  for  the  cheaper  grades  of  work,  especially  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cigarettes,  "the  machine,  the  large  factory,  and  the  increased 
employment  of  women  go  together."(°)  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  women  in  the  trade  have  ever  been  organized,  and  that 
to-day  the  proportion  is  lower  still. 

The  great  majority  of  the  organized  women  in  the  trade  are  found 
in  the  locals  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  International  Union.  This  body 
has  a  highly  developed  system  of  benefits,  covering  illness,  death, 
and  nonemployment.  It  also  provides  that  any  member  who  has 
paid  dues  for  three  continuous  years  may,  if  he  leaves  the  trade, 
retain  his  membership  with  full  right  to  sick  and  death  benefits  by 
paying  dues  of  20  cents  a  week.  (The  dues  for  an  active  member  are 
30  cents  a  week.)  This  provision  seems  especially  attractive  to 
women  who  leave  the  trade  to  marry  or  for  other  causes.  In  one 
large  Bohemian  local  in  New  York  City,  which  has  1,300  women 
members,  300  of  these  have  ceased  to  work  in  the  trade,  yet  have 
retained  then-  membership  in  the  organization. 

The  union  just  referred  to  seems  the  only  one  in  which  women  are  in 
a  majority.  For  the  most  part  they  constitute  a  small  and  rather 
passive  element  in  the  membership.  Out  of  215  locals  having  women 
members,  there  are  only  25  in  which  the  women  number  20  or  over. 
By  its  system  of  benefits  and  by  its  vigorous  insistence  on  the  use  of 
the  label  the  organization  has  built  up  a  strong  membership,  has 
improved  conditions  of  work,  has  secured  for  its  members  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  though  it  has  not  in  general  been  able  to  raise  wages  it 
has  often  been  able  to  prevent  a  reduction.  In  all  these  advantages 
the  female  members  share,  but  they  take  little  part  in  the  work  of  the 
organization,  and  they  illustrate  what  can  be  done  for  women  by  a 
strong  union  rather  than  what  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

o  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  204. 
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An  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  few 
locals  affiliated  directly  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  largest 
and  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  organization  among  the  cigar 
factory  tobacco  strippers  of  Boston.  The  strippers  are  practically 
all  women,  many  of  them  foreigners  who  do  not  speak  or  understand 
English.  The  work  is  unskilled  and  conditions  in  the  trade  generally 
are  not  favorable  to  organization. 

Under  these  circumstances,  one  day  in  1899  a  girl  in  one  of  the 
large  factories  in  Boston  complained  of  an  imposition  which  the 
workers  believed  was  frequently  practiced  upon  them,  the  unfair 
weighing  of  their  stock  by  which  their  earnings  were  affected.  She 
was  promptly  discharged,  whereupon  all  the  girls  in  the  factory 
dropped  their  work  and  went  out  with  her.  Ths  difficulty  was 
finally  adjusted  in  favor  of  the  girls,  but  the  opportunity  for  organ- 
izing them  was  not  neglected.  A  mass  meeting  of  all  the  tobacco 
strippers  in  the  city  was  held,  and  a  union  was  formed  with  300 
members.  The  number  has  since  increased  to  nearly  700,  all  women, 
who  have  gained  marked  advantages  for  themselves. 

The  eight-hour  day  exists  throughout  the  city  with  a  Saturday 
half-holiday  in  the  summer.  The  wage  scale  has  been  very  ma- 
terially increased,  and  a  fair  system  of  weighing  stock  is  now  in 
force.  An  agreement  exists  between  the  union  and  the  employers 
which  can  not  be  broken  by  either  party  without  a  month's  notice. 
Moreover,  the  employer  deals  now  with  the  union  and  not  with  the 
individual,  and  complaints  are  made  and  adjusted  with  little  diffi- 
culty. The  dues  are  50  cents  a  month;  both  sick  and  death  benefits 
are  paid,  and  special  help  is  given  to  members  in  distress.  (°) 

This  union  is  officered  and  managed  wholly  by  women,  and  is  a 
striking  example  of  an  organization  successfully  maintained  in  spite 
of  most  unpromising  conditions. 

CHEWING  AND  SMOKING  TOBACCO  AND  SNUFF. 

This  branch  of  the  tobacco  industry  employs  a  much  smaller 
number  of  workers  than  the  cigar  and  cigarette  making  branch,  but 
approximately  the  same  proportion  are  women.  In  1905,  of  21,848 
persons  16  years  and  over  engaged  in  this  work,  41.8  per  cent  were 
women. (5)  As  in  the  cigar-making  trade,  a  process  of  concentration 
has  been  going  on,  the  small  establishment  being  replaced  by  the  large 
factory.  Between  1900  and  1905,  although  the  capital  invested  in 
the  trade  increased  from  over  $43,000,000  to  over  $178,000,000,  the 
number  of  establishments  decreased  from  437  to  433.  The  action 
of  the  "trust"  has  especially  affected  the  number  of  women  in  the 

a  History  of  Trade  Unionism  Among  Women  in  Boston,  p.  22.     A  pamphlet  of  33 
pages  published  by  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of  Massachusetts  (no  date). 
6  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  560. 
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unions,  for  it  has  established  the  open  shop  wherever  it  has  estab- 
lished itself. 

The  labor  organization  covering  the  industry  is  the  Tobacco 
Warkers'  International  Union,  organized  in  St.  Louis  in  1895.  It 
grew  rapidly  up  to  1902,  when  it  had  84  locals,  with  a  membership 
of  27,000;  but  of  recent  years  it  has  lost  heavily. 

Men  and  women  enter  this  union  on  equal  terms,  but  women  have 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  management.  In  the 
locals  women  are  not  infrequently  in  a  majority,  as  in  Detroit, 
where  the  membership  consists  of  315  men  and  760  women.  This, 
\\hich  is  the  strongest  local  in  the  union,  has  succeeded  in  raising 
the  wages  of  its  members  some  20  per  cent  and  has  reduced  their 
working  hours  from  60  to  55  per  week.  The  next  largest  is  the 
colored  local  at  Richmond,  Va.,  This  has  a  membership  of  236 
men  and  131  women;  it  is  one  of  the  older  unions  and  its  members 
have  shown  a  capacity  for  organizing  and  maintaining  a  trade  union, 
with  which  the  colored  race  is  not  usually  accredited. 

The  union  maintains  a  system  of  benefits  in  case  of  illness,  death, 
strikes,  or  lockouts.  As  a  rule,  it  has  not  been  able  to  raise  wages, 
and  has  sometimes  failed  to  keep  them  at  their  former  level.  In 
view  of  the  trust's  hostility  its  future  seems  somewhat  uncertain. 

HAT  INDUSTRY. 

In  the  hat  industry  for  the  first  time  large  unions  are  found  com- 
posed entirely,  or  very  nearly  so,  of  women,  officered  and  managed 
exclusively  by  women,  and  unconnected  with  any  national  organiza- 
tion. These  unions  are  found  among  the  hat  trimmers,  and  contain 
by  far  the  largest  number  of  the  organized  women  in  the  trade. 

The  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  organized  in  1885, 
is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  these  unions.  In  1908  it  had  a  member- 
ship of  1,995,  of  whom  only  6  were  men.  Its  members  are  largely 
Irish-American,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of  German- Americans. 
In  other  wrords,  the  newer  immigrants  are  not  in  the  trade  to  any 
extent,  which  may  account  for  its  successful  career — though  the 
Italians  are  said  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  1893,  by  a  strike  which 
lasted  for  six  weeks  and  involved  23  firms,  it  won  a  "working  agree- 
ment" with  its  employers.  While  conducting  its  own  affairs  inde- 
pendently, it  has  always  been  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  men's 
unions  when  they  wished  to  take  decisive  action.  On  the  whole,  it 
has  not  succeeded  in  raising  wages  to  any  extent,  but  has  reduced 
hours  from  fifty-eight  to  fifty  per  week,  and  has  obtained  many 
advantages  in  the  way  of  better  treatment  for  its  members. 

Other  large  unions  of  hat  trimmers  are  found  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut.  The  oldest  woman's  union  in  Boston  is 
among  the  hat  trimmers.  It  was  organized  in  1886  with  a  member- 
ship of  100,  and  was  originally  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
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Since  the  disruption  of  that  body  it  has  been  an  independent  local. 
It  has  had  rather  a  passive  history,  without  strikes  or  disturbances. 
It  has  doubled  its  original  membership  and  now  contains  all  the 
women  of  the  trade  in  Boston,  a  result  largely  due  to  the  desire  of  the 
manufacturers  for  the  label. 

In  the  cloth  hat  and  cap  trade  the  workers  are  less  extensively 
organized,  and  women  are  found  only  in  unions  affiliated  with  the 
the  United  Cloth  Hat  and  Cap  Makers  of  North  America.  A  few 
unions  have  only  women  members.  One  of  the  most  widely  known 
women  unionists  of  New  York  is  in  this  trade. 

BOOKBINDERS. 

The  bookbinding  industry  employs  a  large  number  of  women,  prin- 
cipally American  born,  who  are  among  the  more  educated  and  ambi- 
tious women  wage-earners.  In  1900  the  women  engaged  in  bookbind- 
ing numbered  over  14,000  and  constituted  slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  those  employed  in  the  trade.  There  is  very  little  competition  here 
between  men  and  women,  as  for  the  most  part  they  do  different 
classes  of  work.  The  men  naturally  do  the  heavier  work  and  operate 
most  of  the  machinery,  as  it  requires  considerable  strength  to  handle 
the  heavy  piles  of  paper  usually  involved.  They  have,  moreover, 
another  advantage  which  counts  for  more  than  their  strength — trained 
skill.  They  are  usually  thoroughly  trained,  having  served  a  four-year 
apprenticeship.  The  girls,  on  the  contrary,  are  usually  given  a  few 
weeks  of  instruction  and  practice  in  some  simple  process,  and  are  then 
considered  full-fledged  workers.  As  a  result,  they  know  only  some 
minor  part  of  the  work,  and  usually  remain  at  this  particular  task, 
sewing  or  folding  or  working  with  some  simple  tool,  as  long  as  they 
stay  in  the  industry.  There  is  no  rule  against  their  apprenticeship, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  given  the  opportu- 
nity. Many  of  them  earn  scarcely  $5  a  week,  though  skilled  workers 
earn  up  to  $12  and  $14,  occasionally  rising  to  $18.  There  is  a  con- 
stant stream  of  girls  entering  the  industry,  remaining  a  few  years,  and 
then  marrying  and  leaving.  It  is  said,  however,  that  when  a  girl 
becomes  really  skillful  she  is  apt  to  remain  a  long  while  in  the  trade. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  founded  in  1892, 
is  the  national  union  of  the  industry.  It  has  now  130  locals  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  24  contain  women.  Its  usual  policy  is  to 
organize  the  women  separately.  One  local  composed  entirely  of 
women  in  New  York  City  has  a  membership  of  1,000  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  successful  woman' »  union  in  the  city.  It  has  succeeded  in 
organizing  the  principal  houses  in  the  city  and  in  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  enter  the  trade.  It  has  had  no  strikes,  yet 
wages  have  been  raised  $1.25  per  week  and  hours  have  been  lowered 
from  nine  to  eight  per  day.  Being  thus  successful,  the  women  take 
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great  interest  and  pride  in  their  union  and  are  strong  believers  in  l   e 
policy  of  organizing  women  apart  from  men. 

There  are  also  strong  unions  of  bookbindery  girls  in  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  Washington,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Boston. 
The  table  on  page  138  shows  that  in  1908  about  one-fourth  of  the 
women  employed  in  the  trade  were  organized.  It  is  hard  to  say  what 
degree  of  interest  in  organization  this  proportion  implies,  since  where, 
as  in  this  trade,  a  union  label  is  used  the  formation  of  a  union  may 
indicate  the  employer's  rather  than  the  employee's  desire.  How- 
ever, as  women  slightly  outnumber  men  in  the  industry,  they  have 
more  voice  in  deciding  whether  or  not  a  given  union  should  be 
formed,  and  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  it  after  its 
formation.  They  do  not,  for  the  most  part,  take  much  share  in  the 
management  of  the  general  organization,  though  there  seems  to  be 
no  discrimination  against  them.  On  the  whole,  their  experience  with 
unionism  in  this  craft  seems  to  have  been  very  satisfactory,  and  their 
unions,  while  aided  largely  by  the  label  and  the  men's  organizations, 
have  shown  more  resourcefulness  and  attained  more  marked  results 
than  is  frequently  the  case. 

SHIBT,  WAIST,  AND  LAUNDRY  WORKERS. 

Workers  in  shirt  and  waist  factories,  workers  on  collars  and  cuffs 
and  laundry  workers  of  all  kinds  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  unionism, 
to  be  considered  together.  The  Shirt,  Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers 
International  Union  has  at  times  been  composed  of  workers  employed 
in  different  kinds  of  work  on  shirts,  waists,  collars,  and  cuffs,  but  it 
has  always  claimed  the  laundry  workers  of  all  kinds  as  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and  at  present  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  laundry 
workers.  In  all  these  industries  women  play  a  large  part,  and  they 
are  correspondingly  conspicuous  in  the  unions.  (The  table  on  page 
136  shows  that  in  1908  women  formed  three-fourths  of  the  union 
membership  in  these  trades.) 

The  laundry  workers,  from  the  unionist  point  of  view,  are  sharply 
divided  into  two  groups,  according  as  they  work  in  private  houses  or 
outside  establishments.  With  the  former,  the  union  has  practically 
nothing  to  do.  The  latter  are  again  divided,  according  to  whether 
they  work  in  custom  or  factory  laundries.  Custom  laundries  are 
easily  started,  requiring  but  little  capital,  so  that  the  workers  are  apt 
to  be  scattered  about  in  small  establishments,  a  condition  which 
does  not  make  for  unionization.  The  factory  portion  of  the  trade  is 
largely  centralized,  especially  in  and  around  Troy,  where  a  large 
share  of  the  industry  is  carried  on.  Either  condition  places  the 
girls  working  in  the  industry  largely  in  the  power  of  their  employers. 
The  evils  in  both  branches  of  the  trade  are  great.  Hours  are  long 
and  irregular,  wages  small,  dangerous  machinery  is  used,  and  the 
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conditions  under  which  work  is  carried  on  are  often  unhygienic  in 
the  extreme.  The  need  for  organization  seems  obvious,  yet  on  the 
whole  the  movement  has  not  attained  much  success. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  had  an  organization  among  the  factory 
laundry  workers  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  but  it  was  short  lived.  In  1898  a 
local  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  formed 
as  a  result  of  a  grievance  over  the  discharge  of  a  worker.  This 
example  prompted  the  formation  of  other  organizations,  until  within 
two  years  eight  locals  had  been  formed  in  Troy,  four  in  other  New 
York  cities,  two  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  one  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Representatives  of  these  16  locals,  meeting  at  Troy 
in  1900,  formed  the  International  Union  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  organization  spread  rapidly.  In  1901 
a  local  composed  principally  of  custom  laundresses  was  organized  in 
San  Francisco,  which  in  a  short  time  had  a  membership  of  over  1,200. 
In  1902  a  large  organization  with  some  2,000  members  was  formed 
in  Chicago.  Other  locals  were  organized  and  for  a  time  the  Inter- 
national Union  seemed  on  the  high  road  to  success. 

But  in  Troy,  the  parent  city  of  the  union,  it  met  with  disaster. 
In  1901  the  United  Shirt  and  Collar  Company  lowered  its  wages 
and  hired  a  great  many  apprentices,  discharging  many  of  its  cutters 
(men),  whereupon  the  cutters  struck.  Six  other  firms  undertook 
to  do  the  cutting  for  this  one,  so  their  employees  joined  the  strike, 
which  became  general,  600  men  and  400  women  going  out.  After 
eleven  weeks  the  employers  won.  Many  of  the  older  union  members 
were  blacklisted  and  between  fear  and  discouragement  the  union 
was  practically  broken  up.  In  1903  the  membership  in  Troy  had 
fallen  to  13  men  and  1  woman. 

In  1905  another  change  in  the  situation  took  place.  The  wages 
of  the  starchers  (principally  women)  were  cut,  the  firms  at  the 
same  time  introducing  machinery  which,  however,  required  work 
almost  as  hard  as  before.  The  starchers  struck  and  organized  a 
starchers'  union.  Over  1,000  women  joined  and  conducted  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  fiercely  contested  woman's  strike  in  the  history 
of  American  trade  unionism,  lasting  from  June,  1905,  to  March, 
1906.  The  girls  in  the  union  chose  a  local  labor  leader,  a  man,  as 
their  business  agent,  though  they  really  conducted  the  strike  them- 
selves. They  soon  affiliated  with  the  national  body,  on  condition 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  manage  the  strike  in  their  own  way. 
The  national  body  agreed,  but  gave  financial  aid,  remitting  dues 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  and  raising  $1,000  besides  to  support  the 
strike.  The  girls  themselves  raised  a  large  amount  of  money,  it 
is  said  $25,000,  a  committee  visiting  various  cities  for  this  purpose. 
There  was  much  bitterness  of  feeling  among  the  girls  and  even 
some  display  of  violence.  "Scab  girls"  were  in  several  instances 
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followed  to  their  houses,  the  purpose  being  mainly  to  terrify  them, 
but  sometimes  to  cause  physical  annoyance.  One  woman  had  her 
outer  garments  almost  torn  from  her  on  the  street.  There  were 
demonstrations  of  hundreds  of  girls  on  the  street,  meetings  were 
held,  and  every  endeavor  made  to  support  the  strikers.  But  the 
firms  steadily  introduced  machinery  and  nonunion  help,  much  of 
it  male  help,  and  the  girls  finally  had  to  submit.  The  Troy  union 
was  broken  up  and  since  then  has  had  little  more  than  a  nominal 
existence.  In  1909  it  had  only  20  members,  6  men  and  14  women, 
engaged  in  custom-laundry  work. 

Generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers  everywhere  have  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  laundry  unions,  so  far  as  factories  are  concerned. 
The  Chicago  local  held  on  for  several  years,  but  then  went  down, 
and  in  1909  had  no  existence  except  on  paper.  In  1909  the  Shirt, 
Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers '  International  Union  had  about  50 
locals,  of  which  19,  including  most  of  the  larger  locals,  are  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  2  in  Canada.  A  local  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been 
somewhat  successful,  and  a  few  other  locals  in  the  East  doing  do- 
mestic laundry  work  have  gained  considerable  advantages  for  their 
members. 

The  main  success,  however,  of  the  union  has  been  in  the  domestic 
laundry  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Steam  Laundry  Workers' 
Union  of  San  Francisco  was  organized  in  1901,  and  at  the  end  of 
1908  had  about  1,000  women  members,  with  350  men.(°)  The  results 
of  the  organization  were  marked  and  immediate. 

Before  they  unionized,  women  *  *  *  were  obliged  to  live 
at  the  laundries,  to  work  a  ten-hour  day,  with  no  security  against 
overtime  demands,  and  their  wages  were  $15  a  month,  with  board 
and  lodging,  described  as  "such  as  it  was.  "(a) 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  union,  they  gained,  without  a  strike, 
a  nine-hour  day,  extra  pay  for  overtime,  the  privilege  of  living  at 
home,  and  an  average  wage  of  about  $30  a  month.  Conditions  were 
not  yet  wholly  satisfactory,  however,  and  in  1907  the  union  asked 
for  the  eight-hour  day  and  some  minor  concessions.  The  employers 
refused  and  a  strike  was  declared.  After  eleven  weeks  of  struggle 
the  quarrel  was  adjusted,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  acting 
as  mediator.  The  firms  agreed  to  employ  only  union  members,  who 
were  to  be  engaged  through  the  office  of  the  union.  By  a  sort  of 
sliding  scale  of  hours,  beginning  with  a  fifty-one  hour  week,  there 
was  to  be  a  regular  diminution,  so  that  by  June,  1910,  a  week  should 
be  of  forty-eight  hours.  Each  working  day  should  be  within  the 
hours  of  7  a.  in.  and  5  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  for  lunch.  Overtime 

a  Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  article  on  "Women  of  California  as  Trade-Unionists,  Publi- 
cations of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna?,  Series  III,  No.  18,  December,  1908, 
p.  41. 
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was  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half.  It  was  provided 
that  "women  markers,  washers,  and  distributors  must  be  paid  the 
same  wages  paid  to  men  employed  in  the  same  work."  This  strike 
cost  $17,120,  of  which  $4,910.94  was  from  the  treasury  of  the  union, 
the  rest  being  contributed  by  other  unions  and  the  public.  (°) 

Unions  of  the  trade  in  other  western  cities  have  not  been  equally 
successful.  Nevertheless,  unions  to  the  number  of  19  locals  have 
been  organized  on  the  Pacific  coast,  several  of  them  with  much 
success.  Most  of  them  have  secured  the  nine-hour  day,  have  agree- 
ments with  the  employers,  and  have  gained  many  minor  advantages. 
As  stated  before,  the  main  success  of  the  movement  has  been  in  this 
section. 

WAITRESSES. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  there  were  41,178  waitresses,  (6) 
16  years  of  age  and  over,  in  the  United  States.  In  1908-9,  the 
number  found  in  trade  unions  was  about  2,000,  so  it  is  evident  that 
as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  unionism  has  not  made  much  head- 
way. A  more  definite  statement  of  the  situation  is  given  in  the  table 
on  page  138,  which  shows  that  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  waitresses  are 
in  unions,  as  against  58.1  per  cent  of  the  waiters.  Yet  here,  more  than 
in  most  trades,  the  few  in  the  unions  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  pro- 
nounced advantages  both  for  themselves  and  nonunionists.  Where 
organized,  they  are  affiliated  with  the  national  body  of  the  hotel  and 
restaurant  employees  and  the  Federation  of  Labor.  They  are  organ- 
ized both  in  mixed  locals  and  locals  composed  wholly  of  women,  and, 
like  the  laundry  workers,  have  had  their  greatest  success  in  the  West. 

One  of  the  most  effective  and  interesting  unions  is  the  local  in 
Chicago,  which  is  composed  wholly  of  women.  Previous  to  its 
organization,  the  hours  in  restaurants  had  been  very  long,  the  girls 
working  twelve  hours  usually  and  fourteen  not  infrequently.  Wages 
were  low,  scarcely  $5  a  week,  and  food  and  sanitary  conditions  were 
often  bad.  In  1902,  while  these  conditions  prevailed,  organization 
was  decided  upon,  but  as  a  preliminary  measure  workers  went  about 
among  the  restaurant  employees  and  induced  a  large  majority  of 
the  waitresses  to  agree  to  join  a  union.  A  very  large  number  having 
enrolled  themselves,  on  an  appointed  day  they  all  appeared  in  the 
restaurants  wearing  a  badge  and  demanding  a  reduction  of  hours, 
with  an  increase  of  wages.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  employers,  almost 
without  exception,  yielded. 

Its  after  history  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  a 
union's  very  success  may  tend  to  reduce  its  membership.  In  1903 

o Jessica  B.  Peixotto,  article  on  "Women  of  California  as  Trade-Unionists,  Publi- 
cations of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,.  Series  III,  No.  18,  December,  1908, 
pp.  41,  42. 

b  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Office,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  1900,  p.  40. 
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the  union  had  1,500  members,  but  a  majority  of  these,  feeling  that 
no  further  gains  could  be  hoped  for,  were  reluctant  to  continue  paying 
dues  and  fell  out  rapidly,  so  that  the  membership  in  1909  was  reduced 
to  some  300.  Nevertheless,  the  advantages  gained  in  1903  have  been 
retained  for  practically  all  waitresses  in  Chicago  restaurants.  More- 
over, through  the  union's  activity  others  have  been  gained.  In 
many  cases,  sanitary  dressing  rooms,  with  lockers  and  other  con- 
veniences, have  been  obtained,  and  employers  now  furnish  the  aprons 
which  the  girls  were  formerly  obliged  to  provide  for  themselves. 

In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  its  numbers,  this  local  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  women's  organizations  in  the  country.  Its  dues 
are  65  cents  a  month  and  it  pays  sick  and  death  benefits.  It  has 
annual  agreements  with  only  five  restaurants,  (°)  but  the  same  advan- 
tages are  granted  by  most  of  the  large  employers.  It  does,  effective 
work  in  securing  situations  for  its  members.  A  good  deal  is  done  in 
the  way  of  classes  in  literature,  sewing,  etc.,  for  its  members,  and 
more  than  most  locals  it  seeks  to  promote  social  intercourse,  having 
open  meetings  three  times  a  week,  with  refreshments  and  other 
attractions.  Moreover,  it  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  help  in  any 
movement  for  the  betterment  of  working  conditions  generally. 

GLOVE  MAKEES. 

Glove  making  is  another  industry  employing  a  large  proportion  of 
women  operatives,  though  it  differs  from  many  others  in  that  the 
women  workers  are  more  numerously  organized  than  the  men.(6) 
Geographically  the  industry  is  rather  curiously  divided,  about  one- 
half  of  the  total  product  for  the  United  States  coming  from  Fulton 
County,  N.  Y.  Outside  of  this  locality,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  New  York  are  the  leading  glove-making  cities.  A  peculiar 
feature  of  the  industry  in  Fulton  County  is  the  amount  of  work 
given  out  to  be  done  at  home.  It  is  estimated  that  1,000  farmers' 
families  in  1900  were  doing  "home  work"  for  the  glove  factories, 
the  general  average  of  earnings  for  such  work  being  about  $10  a 
month,  although  many  women  averaged  75  cents  a  day.(c)  This 
prevalence  of  home  work  appears  to  account  largely  for  the  fact  that 
the  women  glove  makers  in  Fulton  County  are  not  easily  organized. 

The  International  Glove  Workers  Union  of  America,  an  organiza- 
tion to  include  all  branches  of  the  work,  was  formed  in  Washington 
in  1902,  with  6  women  delegates  at  its  opening  convention.  At 
present  it  has  12  locals  containing  women  members  (not  one  of  which 

«  The  form  of  agreement  used  by  this  local  (see  Appendix,  p.  228)  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  efforts  of  the  union  to  secure  fair  and  reasonable  conduct  from  employee 
as  well  as  employer. 

&  See  table  on  page  136. 

c Twelfth  Census,  Manufactures,  1900,  Part  III,  p.  785. 
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is  located  in  Fulton  County),  (a)    and  is  one  of  the  very  few  organiza- 
tions having  a  woman  as  national  secretary. 

Chicago,  with  two  locals,  with  the  national  headquarters,  and  with  a 
woman  organizer  as  both  national  and  local  secretary,  seems  at  present 
the  center  of  women's  organization  in  the  glove  trade.  In  one  of  the 
Chicago  locals  Poles  probably  constitute  a  majority,  while  in  the  other 
they  form  three-fourths  of  the  membership.  Dues  are  low,  usually 
from  30  to  35  cents  a  month.  Neither  the  national  nor  local  unions 
as  yet  pay  benefits,  but  the  locals  strive  to  give  assistance  when 
needed.  Some  of  the  locals  have  succeeded  in  raising  wages;  they 
have  not,  as  a  rule,  secured  any  reduction  of  hours  beyond  a  short- 
ened day  in  summer  or  a  Saturday  half  holiday.  In  Illinois,  how- 
ever, through  its  secretary,  the  union  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  ten-hour  law  in  1 909.  For  the  most  part  the  locals 
have  had  no  strikes,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  national  secretary 
satisfactory  agreements  have  been  made  with  many  employers. 

PRINTING  TRADES. 

The  proportion  of  women  in  the  printing  trades,  while  not  large,  is 
apparently  growing.  In  1880,  they  formed  11.6  per  cent  of  the 
workers  16  years  old  or  over;  by  1905  their  proportion  had  increased 
to  20.3  per  cent  and  their  numbers  to  37, 614.  (6)  Their  proportions 
are  not  equally  divided  between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  trade. 
In  1905  they  formed  18.5  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  newspaper 
and  periodical  printing,  but  23.4  per  cent  of  the  book  and  job 
printers.  (c)  The  women  are  distributed  in  the  industry  principally 
as  compositors  and  "printers  and  pressmen,"  though  some  are  re- 
ported as  lithographers  and  a  few  as  electrotypers  and  stereotypers. 
The  " printers  and  pressmen"  are  probably  largely  copyholders, 
press  feeders,  and  others  doing  minor  jobs  in  the  printing  office.  It 
is  only  in  composition  that  women  compete  with  men  and  even  here 
the  competition  is  more  seeming  than  real,  as  the  men  almost  invari- 
ably do  the  more  difficult  work,  while  the  women  take  the  simpler 
kinds,  the  "straight  composition"  and  distributing  type.  In  1908, 
out  of  11,978  operators  on  typesetting  machines  (Mergen thaler  and 
Monotype  mostly)  in  the  United  States,  only  713  were  women.  (d) 

a  In  1904  there  were  three  locals  composed  exclusively  of  women  in  Fulton  County, 
but  in  that  year  the  union  there  undertook  a  strike  for  the  closed  shop.  It  failed 
utterly  and  one  of  its  after  effects  was  the  practical  annihilation  of  the  glove  makers' 
locals,  men's  and  women's  alike. 

&  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  Ixxxi.  These 
figures  differ  from  those  given  on  page  138,  as  these  include  bookbinders  and  all  others 
working  in  the  production  of  printed  matter,  while  the  table  referred  to  includes 
only  the  printers,  lithographers,  and  pressmen. 

c  Computed  from  Special  Reports  of  Census  Office,  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III, 
pp.  713  and  720. 

<*  Supplement  to  the  Typographical  Journal,  Sept.  1908,  p.  24. 
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Back  of  this  difference  in  work  lies  a  difference  in  training  which 
affects  not  only  the  position  of  women  in  the  trade  but  their  attitude 
toward  the  union  as  well.  A  man  compositor  serves  a  four  years' 
apprenticeship  and  becomes  an  all-around  printer.  A  girl  takes  at 
most  a  six  weeks'  course  in  typesetting  and  then  begins  wrork,  or  more 
usually  begins  work  with  no  training  at  all,  (°)  learning  the  trade  as  best 
she  can  from  the  work  given  her  to  do.  Naturally,  she  rarely  becomes 
a  really  skilled  worker.  This  difference  in  training  is  not  optional 
with  the  woman.  Theoretically  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not  serve  an  apprenticeship,  but  practically  no  opportunity  to  do  so 
is  open  to  her,  and  it  is  only  the  very  clever  and  determined  woman 
who  can  pick  up  an  all-around  training  for  herself  while  working  at 
the  comparatively  unskilled  tasks  to  which  she  is  assigned.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  printing  trades  a  body  of  trained  men  and  untrained  or 
only  partially  trained  women.  There  are  exceptions  in  both  groups, 
of  course,  but  the  above  statement  applies  to  the  general  situation. 
This  suggests  the  reason  for  the  friction  which  ha»  long  existed 
between  the  men  in  the  unions  and  the  w^omen  workers. 

The  one  great  union  in  the  printing  trade  is  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  which  was  organized  in  1850  and  has  had  a  longer 
continuous  history  than  any  other  national  trade  union  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  one  of  the  best  organized  of  unions  and  is  composed  of 
probably  the  most  intelligent  body  of  men  in  American  trades  union- 
ism. One  can  not  be  admitted  until  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship 
or  at  least  worked  in  an  olFice  four  years,  and  it  is  recommended  in  the 
constitution  that  he  be  at  least  20  years  of  age. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  is  the  policy  of  the  union 
in  regard  to  women,  since  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  their 
avowed  attitude  does  not  work  more  strongly  against  than  for  them. 
The  constitution  directs  locals  to  organize  women  within  their  juris- 
diction as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  place  them  on  the  same  basis  as 
men  with  regard  to  wages,  dues,  and  benefits.  This  latter  direction 
is  strenuously  insisted  upon  everywhere;  once  inside  the  union,  women 
are  to  receive  absolutely  equal  treatment  with  men. 

But  it  has  been  seen  that  for  the  most  part  the  men  are  trained 
workers  and  the  women  are  not.  If  an  employer  is  forced  to  pay  the 
same  wages  to  a  partially  trained  as  to  a  fully  trained  worker,  which 
is  he  likely  to  employ  ?  In  Boston,  for  instance,  "  the  union  scale, 

<*  The  explanation  of  the  small  number  of  women  employed  on  typesetting  machines 
is  found  principally  in  this  fact.  "With  an  unusual  degree  of  intelligence  and  fore- 
sight, the  printers  took  steps,  as  soon  as  it  was  realized  that  the  machine  had  come  to 
stay,  to  prevent  as  many  men  as  possible  from  being  thrown  out  of  work.  The  union 
therefore  demanded  that  machines  should  be  operated  only  by  '  journeymen  printers 
trained  in  the  trade  as  a  whole, '  and  they  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  this  demand 
very  generally.  Since  so  few  women  were  'journeymen  printers,'  their  chances  for 
work  were  very  much  reduced."  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  257. 
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week  work,  is  $18  for  an  eight-hour  day.  Few  women  are  capable  of 
earning  this,  and  there  are  undoubtedly  several  hundred  girls  and 
women  in  the  city  who  are  working  for  less  than  $10  a  week.  To 
these  girls,  coming  into  the  union  means  the  loss  of  their  job,  and 
they  refuse  to  join."(a) 

Employers  rather  generally  say  that  a  uniform  scale  of  wages  for 
men  and  women  means  putting  women  out  of  the  trade,  though  some 
are  to  be  found  who  employ  only  skilled  women  and  pay  for  work 
regardless  of  sex.  (6)  These  seem  to  be  exceptional  cases,  however. 

Whether  the  union  intended  its  demand  for  equal  wages  to  keep 
women  out  of  the  union  is  a  question  argued  between  the  men  and 
women  printers  with  some  bitterness.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
earlier  policy  of  the  union  was  hostile  to  women.  The  course  of  the 
union  in  Boston  is  rather  typical.  It  is  known  that  as  early  as  1831 
200  women  were  employed  in  the  various  publishing  houses  in  Boston, 
but  none  of  them  seems  to  have  been  in  the  union,  and  none  had  any 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Boston  Printers'  Union  in  1848.  As 
late  as  1856  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  (though  not 
carried)  in  the  Printers'  Union: 

Resolved.,  That  this  society  discountenances  any  member  working 
in  any  office  that  employs  female  compositors;  any  member  found 
doing  so  being  discharged  from  the  society. 

Wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  resolution  which  was  finally 
passed  read : 

Whereas,  the  impression  has  gone  abroad  that  this  union  dislikes 
the  employment  of  female  compositors:  Resolved.  That  we  -recom- 
mend to  the  female  employees  in  printing  offices  in  this  city  to 
organize  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  seem  best  to  themselves,  to  prevent 
the  present  prices  paid  to  them  being  lowered,  and  in  so  doing,  they 
shall  receive  the  cooperation  of  this  union. 

Having  passed  this  resolution,  the  union  took  no  further  steps  till 
1870,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  form  a  women's  typographical 
union,  but  there  is  no  record  to  show  that  more  than  one  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  attempt  came  to  nothing.  In  1886  twelve  women 
were  admitted  to  the  Boston  Typographical  Union  and  since  then 
women  have  joined  in  varying  numbers.  They  have  taken  very  little 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  union. 

Because  of  the  large  preponderance  of  men,  the  long  discussions,  in 
which  they  are  not  expected  to  take  part,  and  the  smoking,  the  women 
find  it  unpleasant  to  attend  meetings.  No  woman  has  ever  held  an 
office,  and  no  woman's  name  appears  on  the  list  of  delegates  that 
have  been  sent  from  time  to  time  to  the  meetings  of  the  national 
organization  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In  short,  while 

o  History  of  Trade  Unionism  among  Women  in  Boston,  pp.  12,  13. 
&  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  256. 
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the  women  are  a  factor  of  grave  importance  in  the  trade,  they  are  a 
nullity  so  far  as  affairs  of  the  union  are  concerned.  (a) 

The  experience  of  women  with  the  Boston  union  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  in  other  places.  Everywhere  union  member- 
ship is  the  exception  among  women.  Although  in  1905  they  consti- 
tuted one-fifth  of  the  workers  in  the  trade,  they  formed  in  1908-9 
only  3  per  cent  of  the  union  membership.  The  printing  trades 
furnish  a  striking  example  of  a  large  body  of  intelligent  and  more  or 
less  skilled  women  almost  universally  outside  of  the  union  organiza- 
tion of  their  trade,  and  when  within  it  playing  a  wholly  passive  part. 

EETAIL  CLERKS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were  in  the  United  States  very 
nearly  600,000  salesmen  and  saleswomen  16  years  of  age  or  over,  of 
whom  about  one-fourth  (24.1  per  cent)  were  women. (6)  A  great 
effort  has  been  made  to  organize  this  large  body  of  sales  people,  but 
little  success  has  been  achieved  among  the  men  and  still  less  among 
the  women.  A  glance  at  the  table  on  page  138  will  show  that  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  saleswomen  were  in  unions  in  1908-9. 

The  fundamental  difficulty  in  the  way  of  organizing  these  women 
seems  to  lie  in  certain  advantages  their  work  possesses,  which  make  it 
more  attractive  to  women  than  most  factory  occupations.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  retail  stores  the  hours  are  frequently  long,  wages  low, 
and  conditions  unhealthful.  Nevertheless,  as  compared  with  factory 
occupations,  the  work  is  less  monotonous  and  the  surroundings  more 
varied  and  interest  ing.  Work  in  a  factory  often  requires  a  prep- 
aration, sometimes  in  the  skilled  trades,  covering  a  long  period,  while 
the  work  of  a  saleswoman  can  usually  be  entered  with  little  prelimi- 
nary training.  But  above  all  the  saleswoman's  work  carries  with  it  a 
social  implication  which  makes  her,  in  the  eyes  of  her  world,  the 
superior  of  the  factory  girl.  Hence  it  happens  that  while  the  supply 
of  factory  operatives  may  be  barely  equal  to  the  dema-nd  or  even 
below  it,  the  proprietor  of  a  retail  store  never  finds  any  difficulty 
in  securing  saleswomen.  He  has  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
would-be  saleswomen  to  draw  from,  and  as  a  result  it  is  much  easier 
for  his  opposition  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  union  or  to  break 
it  up  after  it  has  been  formed  than  is  the  case  among  the  factory 
operatives. 

The  Retail  Clerks  International  Protective  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1890  and  claimed  in  1904  a  membership  of  50,000,  which  it 
still  retained  in  1908.  The  number  of  women  in  the  total  member- 
ship is  uncertain,  but  indubitably  small.  In  most  locals  women  are 
notably  .hi  a  minority,  though  there  are  some  in  the  smaller  cities 

o  History  of  Trade  Unionism  among  Women  in  Boston,  p.  11. 
&  Twelfth  Census,  Occupations,  1900,  p.  cxlii. 
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where  the  women  approximate  the  men  in  number.  In  the  large 
department  stores  of  the  great  cities  the  task  of  organizing  the  sales- 
women has  proved  well-nigh  impossible. 

The  Retail  Clerks'  Union,  however,  has  gained  more  advantages  for 
its  members  than  its  present  comparatively  small  membership  would 
indicate.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  occupations,  it  has  happened  at 
times  that  a  union  has  been  formed,  a  large  membership  enrolled,  and 
substantial  advantages  secured,  whereupon  the  members,  feeling 
that  the  union  had  done  all  it  could  for  them,  at  least  for  some  tune  to 
come,  have  left  it  so  generally  that  the  union  has  gone  to  pieces. 

In  Chicago,  for  example,  there  were  at  one  time  1,500  women  in 
locals  composed  entirely  of  women  retail  clerks;  to-day  there  are 
none.  Again,  at  one  time  there  were  10  locals,  composed  of  men  and 
women  retail  clerks,  in  Chicago;  to-day  there  are  no  saleswomen  in 
unions  there,  and  the  men  have  only  a  nominal  organization.  Never- 
theless, during  the  tune  they  flourished  these  various  unions  secured 
important  concessions,  prominent  among  which  stood  the  Wednesday 
and  Friday  night  closing  in  almost  all  the  stores — a  great  advantage 
to  be  won  in  a  city  like  Chicago.  But  in  order  to  convince  the  clerks 
that  there  was  no  need  of  an  organization,  it  is  stated  that  the  mer- 
chants of  their  own  accord  agreed  to  close  one  other  night.  They 
also  in  many  cases  provided  rest  rooms  and  gave  other  privileges  ]bo 
their  working  staff  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  organizers. 

The  Retail  Clerks'  Union  pays  sick  and  death  benefits.  Every 
member  who  has  been  in  good  standing  for  twelve  months  continu- 
ously is  entitled  to  $5  per  week  sick  benefit,  provided  the  illness  is  not 
due  to  misconduct  of  any  kind,  such  benefit  to  continue  for  twelve 
weeks.  There  is  also  a  death  benefit  ranging  from  $25  to  $200,  accord- 
ing to  length  of  membership.  (°)  The  union  has  had  few  strikes  in  its 
history.  It  presents  an  interesting  example  of  a  union  holding  its 
members  together  with  much  difficulty,  which  yet  has  developed  many 
benefits  and  won  many  concessions. 

UNIONS  AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN. 

So  far  only  women  in  trades  or  allied  forms  of  occupation  have 
been  considered,  but  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
are  three  organizations  among  the  professional  classes — the  actors', 
the  musicians',  and  the  teachers'  unions.  Necessarily  these  differ  in 
various  respects  from  the  strictly  trade  unions,  but  their  aims  and 
methods  are  sufficiently  similar  to  demand  their  inclusion  here. 

NATIONAL  ACTORS'  PROTECTIVE  UNION. 

Of  this  body  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  any  precision,  as  the  differ- 
ent unions  composing  it  vary  widely,  according  to  the  kind  of  actors  or 
singers  among  whom  they  are  formed;  moreover,  some  of  them  are 

«  Twenty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Workmen's  Insurance 
and  Benefit  Funds  in  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  75, 
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short  lived,  and  any  statement  made  about  them  soon  becomes  inac- 
curate. 

The  first  organizations  seem  to  have  been  formed  as  benefit  socie- 
ties, other  union  features  being  added  later.  They  claim  to  have 
accomplished  something  in  the  way  of  raising  salaries,  but  reduction 
of  hours  naturally  is  not  attempted.  A  good  deal  was  attempted  and 
something  achieved  by  the  unions  of  chorus  singers  in  the  way  of 
improving  moral  conditions  among  the  singers  themselves  and  secur- 
ing better  treatment,  more  respect,  and  better  surroundings  both  in 
the  theater  and  on  the  road.  Naturally  the  women  received  even  more 
benefit  than  the  men  from  these  improvements.  The  unions  of 
chorus  singers  eventually  went  to  pieces,  however. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  MUSICIANS. 

According  to  the  census  of  1900,  women  were  in  a  majority  among 
the  musicians  and  teachers  of  music  16  years  old  and  over.  (°)  Never- 
theless, in  the  musicians'  union  we  have  a  strong  union  predomi- 
nantly masculine,  in  which  women  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
membership  and  play  rather  a  passive  part. 

The  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  formed  in  1896,  is  one  of 
the  stronger  unions  of  the  country  and  has  grown  steadily,  even 
through  the  period  when  most  organizations  were  losing  members. 
In  1904  it  reported  37,490  members;  by  1909  this  number  had 
grown  to  56,961. (6) 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  union  on  equal  terms  with  men  and 
the  sexes  fare  alike  in  the  matter  of  dues,  restrictions,  privileges,  and 
benefits.  The  union  is  one,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  profession, 
can  hardly  be  compared  with  other  unions  in  the  reduction  of  hours 
or  in  wages  paid,  but  it  has  succeeded  in  enforcing  price  lists  for 
musicians'  services  of  almost  every  kind.  There  is  no  national  sys- 
tem of  benefits,  but  many  of  the  locals  provide  death  benefits.  Sev- 
eral of  the  unions  have  very  large  and  attractive  clubhouses. 

CHICAGO  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION. 

As  is  well  known,  women  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  school- 
teachers in  the  United  States.  In  1900,  of  445,687  (c)  school-teachers 
reported  by  the  Twelfth  Census,  327,206,  or  73.4  per  cent,  were 
women.  As  the  school  boards  are  usually  men,  and  elected  by  men, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  women  feel  their  interests  are  over- 
looked or  subordinated  to  those  of  their  masculine  colleagues.  The 
resemblance  of  this  situation  to  that  found  in  some  of  the  trades  has 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  various  labor  leaders,  who  have  sought 

«  91,552  in  the  group,  of  whom  52,028  were  women.    Twelfth  Census,  Occupations, 
1900,  p.  16. 

&  International  Musician,  May,  1910. 

c  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Office,  Statistics  of  Women  at  Work,  1900,  p.  109. 
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to  show  the  teachers  'that  only  by  organization  could  they  hope  to 
secure  an  improvement  of  conditions  in  keeping  with  the  advances 
secured  elsewhere.  Zealous  efforts  have  been  made  and  promising 
beginnings  achieved  in  several  cities,  but  only  in  Chicago  has  an 
organization  of  teachers  succeeded  in  maintaining  its  membership 
and  effective  activity  through  a  series  of  years. 

The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  was  not  formed  as  a  trade 
union,  and  in  a  sense  is  not  one;  but  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  looks  upon  itself  as  a  trade  union,  and  in  many 
ways  fulfills  the  functions  of  such  a  body. 

The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  was  first  organized  in  1897  and 
grew  out  of  an  agitation  for  raising  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  Its  aim,  as  stated  by  itself,  has  always  been  "to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  teaching  profession  by  securing  for  teachers 
conditions  essential  to  the  best  professional  service."  They  have 
striven  for  fair  salaries  for  teachers,  for  a  fair  system  of  promotions, 
for  a  reasonable  security  in  their  positions  provided  their  work  and 
conduct  are  satisfactory,  for  a  stable  salary  fund,  for  the  organization 
of  the  teaching  force  into  official  advisory  councils,  etc. 

The  federation  first  came  prominently  before  the  public  when,  in 
1900,  the  school  board  made  a  cut  in  salaries  beginning  with  the 
calendar  year,  and  the  teachers  brought  suit  to  compel  the  payment 
of  the  salaries  at  which  they  had  been  engaged  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year.  Their  engagement,  they  claimed,  constituted  a  con- 
tract which  could  not  lawfully  be  broken  during  the  year.  Even- 
tually, after  a  contest  in  the  courts,  the  elementary  teachers  received 
an  increase  of  $50  each. 

In  1902  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  sent  a  communication  in 
which  they  asked,  to  quote  the  teachers'  report  on  the  subject — 

The  Chicago  Teachers'  Federation  to  give  to  the  200,000  affiliated 
working  men  and  voters  of  Chicago  the  right  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  teachers  and  children  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done  promptly 
and  effectively — that  is,  by  affiliating  and  sending  representatives  to 
the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor,  with  power  to  act  for  your  body,  and 
present  your  wrongs  and  those  of  the  children. 

The  teachers  accepted  this  invitation,  and  on  November  7,  1902, 
therefore,  sent  delegates  to  the  councils  of  the  Federation  of  Labor. 
Since  that  time  they  have  been  affiliated  with  the  labor  body. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  origin  and  purpose  the  teachers'  federation 
differs  from  most  trade  unions.  It  has,  however,  adopted  some  of 
their  features.  It  has  a  system  of  dues  and  death  benefits,  the  latter 
reaching  very  considerable  proportions.  The  federation  is  almost 
wholly  a  woman's  organization;  at  present,  in  a  membership  of 
3,500,  only  about  100  are  men.  Its  success  was  in  the  beginning 
unquestionably  due  to  the  personnel  of  its  leaders,  who  stood  unwaver- 
ingly for  measures  which  should  prevent  favoritism,  increase  salaries, 
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improve  conditions  of  work,  and  give  the  teachers  an  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  schools.  By  this  time  it  has  established  itself 
as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  is  notable  alike  for  its  activity 
and  its  persistency. 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIONS. 

The  trades  which  have  been  considered  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones 
in  which  women  are  organized,  but  they  contain  the  great  majority 
of  the  women  unionists.  The  unions  of  which  no  mention  has  been 
made  contain  no  special  features  of  interest.  They  occur  in  a  wide 
variety  of  occupations,  the  groups  ranging  from  paper-box  makers 
and  workers  in  human  hair  to  typewriters,  bookkeepers,  and  stenog- 
raphers. It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  how  many  women  are  in  such 
unions,  especially  since,  as  in  the  more  fully  organized  trades,  the 
membership  fluctuates  considerably. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  trades  in  which  women  have  been 
organized  more  or  less  extensively,  but  in  which  their  union  is  at 
present  dormant  or  dead.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
among  the  commercial  telegraphers,  which  has  almost  ceased  to  have 
any  female  membership.  This  union,  organized  in  1902,  had  women 
members  from  the  first  and  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  The 
union  interested  itself  actively  in  securing  better  sanitary  and  other 
conditions  for  them  in  the  offices  and  in  improving  their  condition 
generally.  In  1907  came  the  telegraphers  strike,  which  was  lost,  and 
on  its  surrender,  both  the  great  telegraph  companies  set  themselves  to 
extirpate  unionism  among  their  women  employees.  As  a  result, 
women  were  in  general  compelled  to  leave  the  unions,  but  some  of 
them  still  kept  up  a  secret  membership.  The  Chicago  union,  for 
instance,  is  unwilling  to  say  how  many  women  members  it  has,  as  they 
are  all  secret  members.  In  the  trade  as  a  whole,  however,  the 
women  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  organized. 

Another  interesting  organization  was  formed  among  the  women 
in  the  Chicago  stock  yards.  Women  had  been  employed  as  meat 
packers  from  about  1876,  but  not  until  1902  did  they  come  into 
competition  with  the  men  to  any  extent.  About  this  time  they 
began  to  be  employed  in  filling  and  soldering  cans,  linking  sausages, 
and  finally  in  trimming  meat.  The  earlier  employees  had  been 
largely  Irish  and  German-American,  but  the  girls  brought  in  for 
these  later  tasks  were  mainly  Polish,  Slovak,  or  Lithuanian.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  women  worked  were  deplorable,  and 
their  wages  very  low,  less  than  $1  a  day  in  most  cases.  About  this 
time  the  girls  were  organized.  The  foreign  women  could  not  be 
brought  in  to  any  extent,  but  among  the  English-speaking  girls  the 
movement  spread  rapidly  and  a  membership  of  1,200  was  reached. 
A  raise  in  wages  was  gained,  and  some  improvement  in  conditions 
was  granted  by  the  firms.  The  competition  of  the  non-English- 
speaking  women,  however,  and  their  willingness  to  work  for  low 
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wages  proved  too  much  for  the  union  to  struggle  against.  Union 
members  were  supplanted  by  the  unorganized  and  the  union  went 
to  pieces. 

A  somewhat  similar  fate  befell  a  local  of  janitresses  of  office  buildings 
which  was  formed  in  Chicago  not  much  later,  with  a  membership  of 
500  out  of  a  possible  2,000.  It  succeeded  in  establishing  a  rate  of  18 
cents  an  hour  for  union  members.  The  members  were  largely 
married  women  or  widows,  who  worked  during  the  day  at  home  and 
cleaned  offices  in  the  evening.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  was  that 
the  women  engaged  in  this  work  were  largely  Swedes,  Bohemians,  and 
other  nationalities,  many  of  them  not  speaking  English.  A  Swedish 
organizer  overcame  this  obstacle  in  part,  but  the  problem  of  reaching 
the  other  nationalities  remained.  These  difficulties  and  the  com- 
petition in  Chicago  life  were  too  much  for  the  union,  which  has  dis- 
appeared. A  similar  union  in  Milwaukee  had  no  better  success. 

Efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  and  in  different  cities  to 
organize  domestic  servants,  but  with  very  small  results.  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  such  attempts  was  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  a 
union  was  formed  which  endured  for  some  time.  This  result  was 
due  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  one  efficient  woman,  and  when  she 
married  the  union  went  to  pieces. 

Other  organizations  have  been  formed,  with  but  transitory  success, 
among  the  telephone  and  switchboard  operators,  the  twine  workers, 
rubber  workers,  feather-dus.ter  makers,  knitters,  dyers  and  cleaners, 
wo ven-mat tress  workers,  and  picture-frame  makers.  All  of  these 
have  had  some  members  organized,  and  in  most  cases  have  gained 
some  concessions;  but  their  unions  have  melted  away. 

The  fact  that  these  unions  of  women  have  not  long  endured  by  no 
means  proves  that  they  have  not  accomplished  anything  or  that 
their  results  have  not  been  permanent.  In  almost  every  case  they 
have  gained  some  advantages,  and  in  a  surprising  number  of  instances 
these  gains  have  been  permanent.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  wherever 
organizations  have  been  formed,  or  sometimes  even  where  they  have 
only  been  projected,  a  higher  level,  either  in  regard  to  wages  paid  or 
hours  of  work  required,  is  apt  to  be  established,  and,  in  many  cases, 
to  become  permanent.  Ordinarily  these  benefits  are  extended  to 
the  nonunion  workers  also,  the  employer  wishing  them  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  need  for  them  to  organize.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps, 
that  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  woman's  trade  union  has  a  favorable 
tendency  in  inducing  employers  to  grant  advantages,  raise  wages,  or 
shorten  hours. 

It  is  possible  that  these  indirect  results  from  trade  unions  are 
among  their  more  important  effects  (some  think  them  the  most 
important),  but  they  are  so  intangible  that,  while  they  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  they  have  been 
operative. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ORGANIZATION   AND    METHODS    OF   UNIONS  CONTAINING 

WOMEN. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

In  avowed  purposes  and  methods  of  organization  no  difference  is 
observable  between  unions  which  contain  women  and  those  which 
do  not.  In  regard  to  conditions  of  membership,  women's  unions 
generally  stipulate  that  the  candidate  must  be  a  bona  fide  worker  in 
the  industry  concerned,  and  that  she  must  have  reached  a  certain 
age,  14  or  16  years,  according  to  the  union.  Some  unions  rule  out 
married  women,  or,  at  least,  women  whose  husbands  are  able  to  sup- 
port them.  A  few  make  distinctions  of  race,  and  do  not  admit 
"foreigners,"  whose  influence,  they  consider,  is  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  status  of  women  in  their  occupations.  A  few  unions 
impose  health  qualifications,  admitting  none  with  tuberculosis,  or 

certain  other  ailments. 

DUES. 

In  unions  composed  of  women  only  the  dues  are  apt  to  be  lower 
than  in  mixed  unions.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
women's  unions  are  of  recent  origin  and  have  not  yet  built  up  a  high 
due  system.  In  the  very  successful  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Dan- 
bury,  for  instance,  the  dues  are  only  5  cents  a  month;  of  course,  so 
small  a  due  as  this  is  possible  only  with  a  very  large  membership. 
The  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Newark  instead  of  having  fixed  dues 
assesses  its  members  one  cent  on  each  dollar  they  receive  on  wages, 
a  plan  highly  recommended  by  the  officers  of  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League. 

In  mixed  unions  women  and  men  usually  pay  the  same  dues,  though 
in  some  cases,  mainly  in  trades  where  the  women's  wage  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  men's,  smaller  dues  are  fixed  for  the  women. 
Ten  to  25  cents  a  month  are  common  dues. 

Almost  all  the  unions  have  initiation  fees,  the  commonest  amount 
being  SI,  though  in  some  unions  it  is  five  or  even  ten  times  this. 
The  Hat  Trimmers'  Union  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  an  initiation  fee 
depending  upon  the  amount  cf  earnings. 

OFFICERS. 

In  mixed  unions  the  officers  are  apt  to  be  mainly  men,  but  there  is 
a  general  tendency,  except  where  women  form  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  membership,  to  have  one  or  two  women  among  the 
officers,  or,  at  least,  on  the  executive  board.  Where  women  form  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  members,  they  are  still  apt  to  elect  men 
as  officers,  feeling  that  they  have  had  more  business  experience. 
To  this  there  is  one  curious  exception;  the  treasurer  or  financial 
secretary  is  much  more  likely  to  be  a  woman. 
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Very  few  women  as  officers  of  trade  unions  receive  salaries  on  the 
basis  of  giving  all  their  time.  Out  of  over  200  unions  studied,  only  7 
had  women  officers  who  gave  their  whole  time.  In  such  cases 
salaries  are  small,  perhaps  only  $300  a  year.  Such  officers  as  finan- 
cial and  corresponding  secretaries  or  presidents,  who  are  expected 
to  do  organizing  work,  usually  receive  only  a  remission  of  their  dues 
and  enough  to  pay  for  postage,  car  fares,  and  such  small  incidentals. 

COMPOSITION  OF  UNIONS. 

The  relative  number  of  women  found  in  unions  of  women  only 
and  in  mixed  unions  is  shown  by  the  following  table.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  mixed  unions  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  affect  by 
far  the  larger  number.  Still,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
stronger  locals  are  composed  of  women  only: 

NUMBER,  PER  CENT,  AND  TOTAL  FEMALE  MEMBERSHIP  OF  UNIONS  (WHICH  HAVE 
10  OR  MORE  FEMALE  MEMBERS)  CLASSIFIED  BY  PROPORTION  OF  WOMEN  MEM- 
BERS AND  BY  TRADES. 


Trade. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
un- 
ions 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Unions,  having  10  or  more  women  members,  composed  of— 

Women  only. 

Women  in  majority. 

Women  in  minority. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
un- 
ions. 

Per 

cent 
of 
un- 
ions 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Total 
mem- 
ber- 
ship. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
un- 
ions. 

Per 

cent 
of 
un- 
ions 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Total  member- 
ship. 

Num- 
ber 
of 
un- 
ions. 

Per 

cent 
of 
un- 
ions 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Total 
female 
mem- 
ber- 
ship. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Bookbinders 

8 
27 
32 

5 
4 

62.5 
14.8 

2,035 
353 

2 
a7 
51 
o26 

4 
2 
2 

25.0 
25.9 
9.1 
49.0 

80.0 
40.0 
20.0 

110 
1,145 
816 
770 

1,100 
33 
70 

145 
3,775 
1,300 
3,446 

1,870 
186 
2,125 

1 
16 
610 
7 

1 
1 
1 
5 
6 

1 
8 
1 
6 

12.5 
59.3 
90.9 
15.7 

20.0 
20.0 
10.0 
100.0 
85.7 

12.5 
36.4 
7.1 
100.0 

40 
1,434 
1,277 
486 

700 
25 
20 
242 
178 

12 
729 
100 
380 

Boot  and  shoe  workers.... 
Cigar  makers.  .  . 

Garment  workers  (men's). 
Garment    workers    (wo- 
men's) 

51 
5 

18 

35.3 

3,701 

Glove  workers  

5 
10 
5 

2 
7 

40.0 
70.0 

231 
3,005 

Hat  trimmers 

Musicians  

Retail  clerks  (saleswomen) 
Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry 
workers  .  . 

7 

g 
22 
14 
6 

1 

6 
cl2 

a8 

14.3 

75.0 
54.6 
57.2 

60 

64 

3,300 

747 

220 

294 
4,251 
1,362 

1 

2 
5 

12.5 
9.0 
35.7 

200 
280 
1,405 

Textile  workers  

Tobacco  workers 

Typographical  workers. 

Waitresses        .     ... 

5 
15 

2 
4 

40.0 
26.7 

413 
3,605 

3 
3 

60.0 
20.0 

iei 

93 

336 
144 

Miscellaneous 

8 

53.3 

2,916 

Total 

220 

50 



15,228 

e*77 



8,469 

19,454 

672 



8,539 

o  Including  1  union  having  men  and  women  in  number  equal. 

i>  Not  including  21  unions  in  which  the  fact  of  majority  or  minority  was  not  ascertained. 

c  Including  4  unions  having  men  and  women  in  number  equal. 

d  Including  7  unions  having  men  and  women  in  number  equal. 

As  a  rule,  whether  women  will  be  organized  in  mixed  or  in  separate 
locals  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  industry.  When  women 
and  men  do  virtually  the  same  work,  or  when  their  work  is  so  closely 
interrelated  as  in  the  textile  industries,  for  instance,  their  industrial 
problems  are  practically  identical,  and  it  is  difficult  to  effect  separate 
organization.  In  other  industries  in  small  factories  where  there  are 
not-  enough  of  either  sex  to  organize  separately  they  form  mixed 
unions  of  necessity,  as  in  many  instances  in  the  garment-making 
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trades  and  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industries.  In  large  centers  of  these 
industries,  where  women  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  organize  by 
themselves,  separate  unions  are  apt  to  be  formed. 

The  balance  of  advantage  as  between  the  two  kinds  of  union  is 
rather  difficult  to  estimate.  When  organized  alone  women  unques- 
tionably gain  more  experience  and  develop  more  skill  in  controlling 
their  own  affairs.  They  generally  take  more  interest  in  union  matters, 
feeling  them,  in  a  far  more  personal  way,  their  own  concerns.  In  the 
mixed  unions  a  natural  diffidence  is  apt  to  keep  them  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  discussions — sometimes  they  are  distinctly  not  expected 
to — and  the  passive  r61e  of  the  listener  does  not  tend  to  rouse  active 
interest.  Secretaries  of  women's  unions  give  some  very  trenchant 
criticisms  of  the  unions  in  which  a  few  women  are  organized  with  a 
large  number  of  men.  The  men,  they  say,  "  smoke  too  much,  talk  too 
much,  and  discuss  too  much,"  with  the  result  that  the  women  lose 
interest  and  do  not  attend  the  meetings.  Undoubtedly  in  such 
mixed  unions  women  have  very  little  chance  of  having  either  their 
say  or  their  way.  If  the  object  of  a  trade  union  be  preparation  for  the 
future,  unquestionably  the  separate  union,  where  it  is  possible,  is  the 
better. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  test  of  a  union  be  to  gain  advantages  as 
speedily  and  as  numerously  as  possible  for  its  members,  it  is  probable 
that  the  award  of  effectiveness  must  usually  be  given  to  the  mixed 
union.  The  reason  for  this,  however,  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  mixed  union,  but  in  its  taking  the  women  who  join  it  into  an 
old,  strongly  established,  and  well-developed  trade  organization.  A 
woman  who  joins,  for  instance,  a  typographical  union,  where  she  is 
perhaps  1  of  20  women  to  many  hundred  men,  enjoys  at  once  the 
advantages  which  the  organization  has  gained  through  years  of  effort. 
Such  a  union,  however,  gives  her  little,  if  any,  training  in  trade 
unionism;  she  receives  various  advantages  as  a  kind  of  silent  partner, 
of  whom  nothing  beyond  paying  her  dues  is  required.  Obviously  her 
position  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  woman  joining  a  woman's 
local  of  the  Glove  Makers'  Union,  for  instance,  or  the  Hat  Trimmers' 
Union,  bodies  which  have  to  meet  different  trade  conditions  from 
those  confronting  the  Typographical  Union,  and  which  have  not  half 
a  century  or  more  of  organized  effort  behind  them. 
LABEL  AND  STRIKE  UNIONS. 

There  is  another  marked  difference  between  unions  according  to 
whether  they  depend  for  their  efficiency  mainly  upon  the  label  or 
upon  the  strike. 

The  label  union  has  already  been  described  in  the  discussion  of 
organization  among  the  garment  makers.  While  it  may  develop  a 
system  of  benefits,  may  strike,  and  have  other  union  characteristics, 
its  efficacy  depends  chiefly  upon  its  success  in  persuading  the  employer 
that  his  business  will  be  helped  by  the  use  of  the  label,  and  that 
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consequently  his  interest  demands  his  consent  to  the  unionizing  of 
his  shops  with  all  which  that  may  involve  in  the  way  of  restrictions 
upon  his  own  freedom  of  action.  Since  the  very  basis  of  such  a 
union  is  an  agreement  between  employer  and  employees,  it  follows 
that  strikes  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  when,  as  sometimes  happens, 
they  occur  through  a  temporary  misunderstanding  or  disagreement, 
they  are  quickly  adjusted.  Obviously  there  is  an  immense  gain  in 
thus  avoiding  the  employer's  opposition  and  the  certain  losses  and 
possible  disasters  involved  in  a  strike. 

However,  the  label  union  has  some  serious  drawbacks.  Almost 
inevitably  it  is  a  nonaggressive  union.  Since  the  employer's  coop- 
eration is  essential  there  is  a  tendency  to  win  it  by  minimizing  the 
concessions  he  must  make.  Frequently  the  local  union  has  no  voice 
in  determining  the  terms,  which  are  agreed  on  between  the  employer 
and  a  national  officer  or  organizer.  Under  the  best  of  circumstances 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  national  officers  to  be  less  keen  about  the 
conditions  under  which  the  members  of  the  local  are  to  work  than 
the  latter  would  be  themselves.  Add  to  this  that  the  national  officers 
are  apt  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  advantage  to  the  organization 
as  a  whole  of  extending  the  use  of  the  label,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  are  sometimes  charged  with  granting  it  on  improper  terms. 
In  some  instances,  it  is  alleged,  organizers  have  given  the  label  to 
firms  in  the  interest  of  the  more  skilled  workers  alone,  the  firms 
granting  these  workers  favorable  conditions  and  recouping  themselves 
by  paying  very  low  wages  to  the  more  numerous  but  less  skilled 
employees.  In  other  instances  it  is  said  that  such  organizers  have, 
for  a  money  consideration,  granted  the  label  to  firms  paying  low 
wages,  having  insanitary  and  unclean  surroundings,  employing 
children  under  legal  age,  and  otherwise  violating  union  principles. 
Such  cases  are  probably  by  no  means  common,  but  they  are  to  be 
found,  and  the  cases  in  which  for  the  sake  of  making  an  agreement 
the  organizer  accepts  less  than  another  union  would  strive  for  are 
numerous.  Indeed,  many  critics  claim  that  label  unions  hardly 
deserve  to  be  called  trade  unions  at  all,  so  unaggressive  are  they. 

The  strike  union,  on  the  other  hand,  while  at  times  gaining  more 
advantages  for  its  members  and  being  always  more  aggressive  and 
militant  in  its  methods,  is  much  harder  to  maintain,  and  runs  a 
greater  risk  of  losing  everything.  In  those  trades  where  the  nature 
of  the  industry  allows  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of  women, 
often  of  little  education,  perhaps  from  among  the  recent  immigrants, 
the  strike  union  has  often  proved  impossible,  and  the  label  union 
managed  for  them  by  national  officials  is  all  that  has  proved  feasible. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  a  label  can  not  be  forced  upon  the  employer, 
a  strike  union  can  sometimes  be  organized,  gain  immediate  advan- 
tages, and  then  either  be  allowed  to  break  up  or  to  remain  dormant 
until  another  strike  seems  advisable. 
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BENEFITS. 

On  the  subject  of  benefits,  women's  trade  unions  do  not  call  for 
special  notice,  as  only  in  a  few  cases  have  they  developed  benefit 
systems  of  their  own.  Large  organizations  composed  wholly  .or 
mainly  of  women,  like  the  hat  trimmers  of  Danbury  and  the  Chicago 
Teachers'  Federation,  usually  pay  death  benefits,  but  ordinarily 
women  enter  into  benefit  systems  only  so  far  as  they  become  members 
of  men's  organizations.  Among  the  garment  workers,  the  officers 
believe  that  women's  vote  and  influence  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  develop  a  benefit  system.  Women,  it  is  said,  expecting  to 
leave  the  trade  on  marriage,  are  interested  mainly  in  immediate 
results,  and  do  not  appear  to  favor  the  development  of  a  system  of 
benefits. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  unions  in  each  trade 
reporting  as  to  benefits,  hardly  seems  to  bear  out  this  theory. 

NUMBER  OF  UNIONS  HAVING  10  OR  MORE  WOMEN  MEMBERS,  BY  PROVISION  FOR 
BENEFITS  AND  BY  TRADES. 


Trade. 

Num- 
ber of 
unions 
report- 
ing. 

Number  of  unions  which  provide- 

Bene- 
fits 
not  re- 
ported. 

No 
bene- 
fits. 

Sick 
bene- 
fits 
only. 

Death 
bene- 
fits 
only. 

Out-of- 
work 
bene- 
fits 
only. 

Com- 
bina- 
tions 
of  the 
three 
bene- 
fits. 

Other 
bene- 
fits.o 

Bookbinders 

17 
36 
18 
83 
9 
7 
11 
58 
41 
17 
29 
21 
14 
9 
22 

4 
4 
1 
55 
3 
4 
3 
31 
22 
8 
8 
6 
1 
2 
9 

2 
2 

6 

2 
27 
16 
1 

2 
3 

1 

Boot  and  shoe  workers                

Cigar  makers 

1 
3 
1 
1 
2 

Garment  workers  (men's)  
Garment  workers  (women's) 

17 
3 

1 

6 
2 
2 
1 
1 

Glove  workers  

Hat  trimmers 

5 
23 

Musicians  

1 
9 

2 
2 

2 

7 

Retail  clerks 

3 
1 
3 

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry  workers  
Textile  workers 

1 
15 

5 

1 
14 

Tobacco  workers  

2 

"'4' 

Typographical  workers 

1 

610 
2 
3 

Waitresses 

64 
2 

1 

2 

Miscellaneous  

2 

Total  

392 

161 

41 

666 

&76 

29 

19 

«  Strike  benefits,  loan  benefits,  donations  and  payment  of  dues  when  out  of  work. 
&  Includes  1  union  providing  strike  benefits  also. 

Thus,  while  the  men's  garment  workers'  unions  report  66.2  per  cent 
of  their  unions  as  having  no  benefits,  the  women's  garment  workers, 
among  whom-  women  constitute  a  far  larger  proportion  of  the  union 
membership, (°)  report  only  33.3  per  cent  of  their  organizations  as 
having  no  benefits.  The  musicians'  union,  a  strong  and  overwhelm- 
ingly masculine  organization,  reports  53.5  per  cent  of  its  locals  as 
without  benefits  of  any  kind,  while  the  laundry  workers,  a  much 
weaker  organization,  preponderantly  feminine,  report  only  47  per 
cent  of  their  locals  as  without  benefits. 


a  See  table,  p.  136. 
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The  probability  is  that  whether  or  not  a  union  develops  a  system 
of  benefits  depends  very  largely  upon  its  strength  and  permanency 
which,  in  turn,  depend  partly  upon  economic  and  industrial  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  its  trade,  and  partly  upon  its  own  personnel  and 
leadership. 

STRIKES. 

Strikes  conducted  by  women's  unions  or  by  mixed  unions  present 
no  marked  difference  from  those  carried  on  by  strictly  men's  unions. 
On  the  whole,  women's  unions  seem  less  likely  to  strike  than  men's. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  has  collected  and  tabulated  the 
statistics  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1905  inclusive.  Taking  the  eleven 
years  from  1895  to  1905  inclusive — as  comparatively  few  women's 
unions  were  organized  before  1895 — it  appears  that  during  this  period 
15,726  (a)  strikes  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  In  only  1,262  of  these  strikes  (or  8  per  cent)  were  union 
women  involved  at  all.  In  589  cases,  fewer  than  25  women  were 
involved  in  each  strike.  In  375  cases,  from  25  to  100  women  were  con- 
cerned in  each  strike.  In  298  cases,  over  100  women  were  involved; 
of  these,  in  33  cases  over  1,000  women  were  involved.  In  only  83 
cases  out  of  the  1,262  were  women  alone  concerned.  This  shows  for 
a  period  of  eleven  years  an  average  of  less  than  eight  strikes  a  year, 
involving  union  women  only.  During  this  same  period,  there  were 
14,464  strikes  involving  union  men  only,  or  an  average  of  very  nearly 
1,315  per  year.  The  wide  difference  between  the  number  of  men 
and  of  women  in  unions  prevents  drawing  any  conclusion  from  these 
figures  as  to  their  relative  tendency  to  strike,  but  it  is  quite  evident 
that  strikes  by  women  alone  are  infrequent. 

The  following  table  gives  by  years  from  1895  to  1905  the  number 
of  strikes  ordered  in  the  different  industries  by  labor  organizations 
having  women  members. 

STRIKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ORDERED  BY  LABOR  UNIONS  COMPOSED  IN  WHOLE 
OR  IN  PART  OF  WOMEN,  EACH  YEAR,  1895  TO  1905,  BY  TRADES. 


Trade. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Total. 

Bookbinders                                 ... 

1 

1 

2 

7 
23 
11 

78 
1 
2 

2 

6 
13 
29. 
73 
2 
7 

3 
3 
18 
23 
50 
4 
9 

1 

6 
6 
18 
21 
1 
18 

..... 

6 

18 
38 
2 
17 

10 
44 
140 
181 
305 
10 
59 

Boot  and  shoe  workers  

4 

10 
29 
11 

2 
11 
13 
6 

2 
13 
9 
7 

7 
8 
7 
6 

2 
13 
14 

7 

2 
19 
10 

8 

Cigar  makers 

Garment  workers  (men's)  

Garment  workers  (women's)  

Glove  workers 

Hat  trimmers  

2 

2 

1 

1 

Musicians 

Retail  clerks  

1 

1 

17 
12 

1 
6 
4 

..... 

11 

3 

67 
128 
20 
79 
26 
190 

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry  workers  
Textile  workers  

6 
11 
1 

..... 

6 
10 

3 
9 
5 
7 
1 
5 

3 
13 
3 
4 
2 
5 

3 
14 
2 

1 
3 
7 

8 
10 
7 
3 
3 
27 

8 
31 
2 
11 
3 
34 

Tobacco  workers 

Typographical  workers  

3 

9 

3 

7 
9 
53 

12 
3 
26 

19 
2 
17 

Waitresses                      

Miscellaneous 

7 

4 

5 

Total   ... 

84 

51 

56 

60 

66 

70 

182 

221 

209 

123 

140 

1,262 

(Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Strikes,  and  Lockouts  (1881-1905),  p.  32. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  table  represents  the  total  num- 
ber of  strikes  in  the  United  States  during  this  period  of  unions  having 
women  members,  not  merely  the  strikes  for  the  number  of  unions 
covered  by  this  investigation. 

It  is  instructive  to  notice  the  great  differences  between  trades. 
The  largest  number  of  strikes  is  found  among  the  women's  garment 
workers.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  already  noted  that  in  this  industry, 
located  largely  in  congested  centers  of  population  and  recruited 
mainly  from  among  the  immigrant  classes,  the  unions  have  not  been 
able  to  develop  permanent  organizations  with  a  permanent  member- 
ship, but  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  periodic  strikes. 
The  same  is  true  to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  men's  garment  in- 
dustry, though  here  the  influence  of  the  label  unions  is  seen  in  the 
much  smaller  number  of  strikes.  The  industry  standing  third  in 
strikes  involving  women  is  the  cigar  maker's,  but  here,  out  of  a  total 
of  140,  only  two  strikes  have  been  conducted  entirely  by  women, 
and  in  a  large  majority  only  a  few  women  were  concerned. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  strikes  began  to  increase  in  frequency  about 
1900  and  were  most  numerous  in  the  year  1902.  Taking  1900  as  the 
dividing  line,  in  the  five  years  preceding  and  including  it  there  were 
but  303  strikes,  while  in  the  next  five  years  there  were  875  strikes. 
This  indicates,  at  stated  before,  that  about  1901  or  1902  the  em- 
ployers seem  to  have  become  somewhat  generally  alarmed  at  the 
spread  of  women's  unions  or  the  number  of  women  organized  in  the 
men's  unions,  and  to  have  endeavored  to  break  them  up;  or  at  least, 
when  the  unions  demanded  increase  of  wages  or  shortening  of  hours, 
to  have  resisted  the  demands. 

As  for  the  conduct  of  strikes,  while  there  seems  to  have  been  little 
difference  between  men  and  women  in  this  respect,  it  must  be  noted 
that  women  have  generally  been  more  conservative  than  men, 
usually  joining  in  strikes  which  men  have  started  and  seldom  taking 
the  initiative.  In  strikes  involving  women  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Troy  laundry  workers,  the  management  of  the  strike  has  usually 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  men,  though  this  has  not  always  been 
done.  When  a  man  has  not  been  in  charge  the  women  have  usually 
relied  upon  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  central  labor  unions.  Even 
the  hat  trimmers'  unions,  composed  entirely  or  nearly  so  of  women, 
and  having  no  national  affiliation  whatsoever,  have  in  time  of  strikes 
had  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  national  or  district  officers 
of  the  hatters'  union  (composed  wholly  of  men) .  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  asserted  that  an  important  strike  of  the  hatters'  union  was  won 
largely  by  the  support  of  the  women. 

When  once  involved  in  strikes  women  have  usually  proved  per- 
sistent, often  more  so  than  the  men.  In  a  large  number  of  instances, 
secretaries  of  women's  unions  speaking  of  strikes  have  commented 
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with  pride  upon  the  fact  that  the  women  have  held  true  to  the  union, 
with  very  few  defections.  The  secretaries  of  many  mixed  unions  have 
repeatedly  said  in  regard  to  strikes  that  women  were  good  fighters. 
Speaking  of  picket  duty,  the  secretary  of  one  New  York  union  stated 
that  the  women  were  not  afraid  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
stop  the  "scabs"  from  going  to  work.  Another  secretary  of  a  men's 
union  remarked  that  "when  the  women  get  riled  they  fight  well,  but 
they  do  not  very  often  get  riled." 

The  fact  that  women  are  less  disposed  than  men  to  compromise 
has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  belief  working  women  hold  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  remain  permanently  in  the  industrial  field. 
This  belief  gives  them,  in  the  opinion  of  many  secretaries,  a  some- 
what lessened  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  greater  willingness  to 
venture  more  This  opinion  is  given  for  what  it  is  worth;  it  hardly 
seems  consistent  with  the  generally  expressed  belief  that  a  woman's 
lack  of  permanency  in  the  industrial  world  makes  her  more  willing 
to  put  up  with  hardships  which  she  regards  as  temporary  and  less 
willing  to  risk  her  position  by  organizing. 

Turning  to  the  causes  of  strikes,  again  we  find  no  appreciable 
difference  between  men's  and  women's  unions.  The  following  table 
gives  the  causes  and  results  of  the  strikes  in  women's  unions  for  a 
period  of  eleven  years: 

STRIKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1895  TO  1905,  ORDERED   BY  UNIONS  IN  WHICH 
WOMEN  ONLY  WERE  MEMBERS,  BY  CAUSES  AND  BY  RESULT. 


Cause. 

Strikes. 

Number  of  strikes 
which  — 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

10 
2 
19 
1 

3 
1 

1 
2 
1 

5 
1 
11 

1 

4 

1 
4 

Against  reduction  of  wages  and  other  causes  

For  increase  of  wages 

4 
1 

1 

For  increase  of  wages  and  concerning  employment  of  certain  persons.  .  . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  concerning  recognition  of  union  and  union 
rules  

2 

For  increase  of  wages  and  concerning  working  conditions  and  rules  (a).  . 
For  increase  of  wages  and  in  sympathy  witn  strikers  and  employees 
locked  out  elsewhere 

1 

1 

For  increase  of  wages  and  other  causes  

2 

For  reduction  of  hours  

1 

1 
2 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  concerning  recognition  of  union  and  union 
rules      

1 
3 
1 
17 

1 
2 
7 

1 

2 
1 
1 
6 

For  reduction  of  hours  and  other  causes  

1 
1 
7 
1 
1 
1 

Concerning  docking,  fines,  and  charges 

Concerning  employment  of  certain  persons  

1 

9 

Concerning  employment  of  certain  persons  and  overtime  work 

Concerning  employees  working  out  of  regular  occupations  

1 
6 

1 

1 
1 

4 

Concerning  recognition  of  union  and  union  rules 

Concerning  recognition  of  union  and  union  rules  and  concerning  work- 
ing conditions  

Concerning  recognition  of  union  and  union  rules  and  employment  of  cer- 
tain persons  

1 

Concerning  working  conditions  and  rules  (a) 

In  sympathy  with  strikers  and  employees  locked  out  elsewhere  

1 

Other  causes  

2 

Total  

83 

35 

11 

37 

Not  including  union  rules. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  common  cause  was  the  desire  for 
higher  wages,  which  accounts  for  22.9  per  cent  of  the  strikes,  and 
that  strikes  concerning  the  employment  of  certain  persons  were 
almost  as  numerous.  Usually  this  last  cause  means  a  demand  for 
the  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  a 
discharged  foreman.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  combination  of  causes 
is  not  unusual,  and  also  that  recognition  of  the  union,  either  alone  or 
hi  combination  with  other  causes,  does  not  play  a  prominent  part. 
One  strike  was  for  day  instead  of  night  work  and  one  was  against 
overtime.  As  to  results,  the  balance  is,  on  the  whole,  in  favor  of  the 
strikers,  as  42.2  per  cent  were  won  and  13.2  per  cent  succeeded  in 
part,  while  44.6  per  cent  failed. 

AGREEMENTS. 

The  life  of  a  trade  union,  so  far  as  wages  and  hours  are  concerned, 
is  the  agreement  it  makes  with  the  employers.  A  union  which  can 
not  make  an  agreement  with  its  employers  may  accomplish  much  for 
its  members  as  a  beneficiary  or  as  an  educational  organization,  but 
in  the  distinctively  trade-union  field  it  can  not  be  considered  effective. 

Reports  on  this  point  were  received  from  195  unions,  but  six  of 
these  had  been  organized  only  since  January  1,  1908.  Leaving  these 
newly  formed  unions  out  of  the  count,  141  unions  out  of  189,  or  74.6 
per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  succeeded  in  making  agreements. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  these  are  label  or  stamp  agreements. 
This  becomes  very  apparent  on  an  examination  of  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  unions  by  trades  reporting  agree- 
ments or  no  agreements : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  UNIONS  ORGANIZED  PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1, 1908,  HAVING 
10  OR  MORE  WOMEN  MEMBERS,  WHICH  HAVE  AND  WHICH  HAVE  NOT  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS,  BY  TRADES. 


Trade. 

Number 
of  unions 
studied. 
(«) 

Unions  which  report  hav  ing- 

Not 
reporterl. 

Trade  agreement. 

No  trade  agree- 
ment. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Bookbinders  

8 
27 
11 
51 
5 
5 
10 
5 
7 
8 
22 
14 
6 
5 
15 

3 
23 
11 
41 
5 
4 
9 

37.5 
85.1 
100.0 
80.4 
100.0 
80.0 
90.0 

3 

4 

37.5 
14.9 

2 

Boot  and  shoe  workers 

Cigar  makers  

Garment  workers  (men's)      

5 

9.8 

5 

Garment  workers  (women's) 

Glove  workers  

1 

1 
5 
3 
1 
15 
1 

20.0 
10.0 
100.0 
42.9 
12.5 
68.2 
7.1 

Hat  trimmers 

Musicians 

Retail  clerks          .     .                         

4 

7 
6 
11 

6 
5 
6 

57.1 
87.5 
27.3 
78.6 
100.0 
100.0 
40.0 

Shirt  waist  and  laundry  workers  . 

Textile  workers  

1 

2 

Tobacco  workers              .... 

Typographical  workers 

Waitresses           

Miscellaneous 

9 

60.0 



Total 

199 

141 

70.9 

48 

24.1 

10 

o  Six  unions  organized  subsequent  to  January  1, 1908,  omitted  from  this  table. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  general,  where  the  label  or  stamp  can  be 
used,  the  proportion  of  unions  having  an  agreement  is  large.  Nearly 
all  the  locals  connected  with  the  United  Garment  Workers'  Union 
have  label  agreements,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
makers,  the  cigar-makers  and  tobacco  workers,  etc.  It  is  notable 
that  the  hat  trimmers'  unions,  which  are  almost  exclusively  composed 
of  women  and  conducted  by  women,  have  very  generally  succeeded 
in  making  agreements. 

Barring  the  musicians'  unions,  which  have  no  permanent  emplov- 
ers,  the  one  marked  example  of  failure  to  form  agreements  is  found 
in  the  textile  industry.  Undoubtedly  the  main  reason  for  this  is 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  industry.  As  stated  before,  the 
cotton  industry,  the  main  textile  industry  so  far  as  women  are  con- 
cerned, is  one  in  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  foresee  the  state  of 
the  market.  The  result  is  that  profits  vary  so  continuously  and  to 
such  an  extent  that  employers  are  very  loath  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment as  to  wages.  In  a  number  of  cases  agreements  have  been 
made  on  the  basis  of  some  sort  of  a  sliding  scale,  but  agreements  of 
any  sort  are  far  from  common  in  the  trade. 

Generally  speaking,  the  agreements  reported  by  the  unions  given 
in  this  table,  whether  label  or  otherwise,  deal  mainly  with  wage 
questions.  For  the  most  part  they  are  simple  agreements  as  to 
scale  of  prices,  especially  where  piecework  is  involved,  with  not  a 
very  large  number  of  other  conditions.  Women,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  quite  conservative  in  the  demands  they  have  made,  or  in  the 
concessions  they  have  asked,  from  their  employers.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  chief  criticisms  made  upon  their  unions  is  that  they  demand  little 
and  obtain  less  from  their  employers. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


WHAT  WOMEN'S  UNIONS  HAVE  ACCOMPLISHED. 
WAGES. 

In  regard  to  the  wages  of  women  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
any  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  union  activities.  A  union  is  apt  to 
be  made  up  of  workers  of  varying  grades  of  skill,  and  often  a  wage 
scale  will  be  found  to  affect  these  various  classes  differently.  The 
following  table,  therefore,  showing  the  number  of  unions  reporting  an 
increase  in  wages  must  be  used  with  caution.  It  by  no  means  implies 
that  all  the  workers  in  these  unions  secured  an  advance  in  wages. 
Still  less  does  it  indicate  the  general  trend  of  wages  in  the  industries 
involved  during  the  period  from  1890  to  1908.  It  simply  means  that 
the  unions  reported  have  at  some  time  during  this  period  gained  or 
failed  to  gain  an  increase  in  wages. 

UNIONS  ORGANIZED  PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1,  1908,  HAVING  10  OR  MORE  WOMEN 
MEMBERS,  WHICH  HAVE  EFFECTED  AN  INCREASE  OR  NO  INCREASE  IN  WAGES 
SINCE  1890,  BY  TRADES. 


Trade. 

Num- 
ber of 
un- 
ions 
in- 
vesti- 
gated. 

Number  and  per  cent  of  unions  reporting— 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

No  increase 
in  wages. 

Increase 
of  less  than 
10  per  cent. 

Increase 
of  10  per 
cent. 

Increase 
of  over 
10  per  cent. 

Increase, 
but  not 
per  cent 
of  increase. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

(a) 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 
(°) 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 
(•) 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

w 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 
(«) 

Bookbinders  

17 
36 
18 
83 
9 
7 
11 
58 
41 

17 

1 
10 
8 
6 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 

5.9 
27.8 
44.5 
7.2 
11.1 
28.6 
18.2 
3.5 
14.6 

8 
6 
6 
22 
4 
1 
5 
12 
2 

11 
3 
6 
10 
7 
11 

47.1 
16.7 
33.4 
26.5 
44.4 
14.3 
45.4 
20.7 
4.9 

64.7 
10.4 
28.6 
71.4 
77.8 
50.0 

4 
14 
2 
22 

23.5 
38.9 
11.1 

26.5 

4 

3 
1 
21 
4 
1 

""22 
33 

4 
13 

4 

1 

"*6 

Boot  and  shoe  workers  
Cigar  makers 

3 
1 
9 

8.3 
5.5 
10.9 

Garment  workers  (men's)  .  . 
Garment  workers(  women's) 
Glove  workers  

3 

3.6 

3 
3 
22 

42.8 
27.2 
37.9 

Hat  trimmers  

1 

9.1 

Musicians  

Retail  clerks  

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry 
workers  

2 

5 
6 
3 
2 
1 

11.7 
17.2 
19.0 
21.4 
22.2 
4.6 

Textile  workers  

29 
21 
14 

7 
5 

24.1 
23.8 

1 

3.5 

28.6 

Tobacco  workers 

Typographical  workers  

waitresses...           

9 

Miscellaneous 

22 

3 

13.6 

1 

4.6 

Total  

392 

53 

13.5 

3 

.8 

16 

4.1 

114 

29.0 

89 

22.7 

117 

o  Per  cent  of  unions  organized  in  each  trade  prior  to  January  1,  1908. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  only  53,  or  a  trifle  under  20  per  cent,  of  the 
unions  reporting  state  that  they  gained  no  increase  of  wages  during 
the  period  covered.  (°)  This,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  the 
union  has  done  nothing  in  the  matter  of  wages.  While  it  may  not 
have  been  able  to  secure  an  increase  it  may  have  been  of  the  greatest 
service  in  preventing  a  decrease.  There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a  union 
which  has  not  accomplished  at  least  this  for  its  members.  The  secre- 
tary of  one  Chicago  union  somewhat  pathetically  stated  that  their 
organization  was  small  and  had  not  accomplished  much,  but  that 
"were  it  not  for  our  small  union,  we  should  be  down  and  out." 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  it  does  not  follow  because  a  union 
reports  no  increase  in  wages  that  there  has  been  no  increase  during 
the  period.  There  may  have  been  an  increase  and  later  a  cut,  so  that 
the  final  result  is  nil,  even  though  for  a  considerable  period  wages 
were  materially  increased.  The  table  represents  the  gains  which  have 
been  held. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  unions  report  an  increase  without 
being  able  to  say  whether  or  not  it  amounts  to  10  per  cent.  These 
are  mainly  cases  in  which  piecework  is  concerned,  for  which  it  is  obvi- 
ously difficult  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  an  increase  differing  with 
the  different  lands  of  work  done.  Of  the  unions  which  are  able  to 
report  definitely  the  amount  of  increase  obtained,  the  majority  have 
gained  10  per  cent  or  over.  Comparison  between  the  industries  are 
not  practicable,  owing  to  the  varying  conditions  affecting  wages.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  table  makes  a  favorable  showing  for 
what  the  unions  have  accomplished  in  this  respect,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  wages  of  women  have, 
on  the  whole,  increased  since  1895. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

It  is  somewhat  easier  to  estimate  the  reduction  of  hours  than  the 
increase  of  wages.  In  the  following  table,  therefore,  the  number  of 
unions  which  report  a  reduction  of  hours  without  being  able  to  say 
just  what  this  reduction  has  been  is  very  small.  The  few  cases  so 
reported  are  those  unions  which  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours  for  certain  of  their  members  but  not  for  all,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  union  as  a  whole,  what  the  reduction  has 
been.  The  table  makes  a  general  estimate  of  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion in  hours  gained  in  the  period  under  consideration  by  the  unions 
investigated. 

« "The  period  covered"  is  the  life  of  each  body  reporting,  and  varies  widely  from 
local  to  local. 
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UNIONS  ORGANIZED  PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1,  1908,  HAVING  10  OR  MCHIE  WOMEN 
MEMBERS,  WHICH  HAVE  EFFECTED  A  REDUCTION  AND  HAVE  NOT  EFFECTED  A 
REDUCTION  OF  WORKING  HOURS  PER  DAY,  BY  TRADES. 


Trade. 

Num- 
ber of 
unions 
in- 
vesti- 
gated. 

Number  and  per  cent  of  unions  reporting— 

Not 
re- 
ported 

No  reduc- 
tion of 
hours. 

Reduction 
of  less 
than  1  hour 
per  day. 

Reduction 
of  1  hour 
per  day. 

Reduction 
of  more 
than  1  hour 
per  day. 

Reduction, 
but  not 
hours  of 
reduction. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 
(a). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

(a). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

(o). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
(«). 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 
(o). 

Bookbinders 

17 

36 
18 
83 

9 

7 
11 

17 
29 
21 
14 
9 
22 

2 

12 
2 
13 

1 
2 
5 

11.8 
33.3 
11.1 
15.7 

11.1 
28.6 
45.5 

9 
9 

52.9 
25.0 

4 
2 
14 
16 

1 

23.5 
5.6 

77.8 
19.3 

11.1 

1 

5.9 
11.1 
11.1 

4.8 

11.1 

1 
4 

Boot  and  shoe  workers.  .  . 
Cigar  makers 

9 

25.0 

2 

4 

1 

Garment  workers  (men's) 
Garment     workers 
(women's) 

6 

1 
2 

7.2 

11.1 
28.6 

24 

1 

1 

28.9 

11.1 
14.2 

20 

4 
2 
5 

3 
18 
3 
1 
3 
7 

Hat  trimmers 

1 

10 
1 
6 
6 
5 
5 

9.1 

58.8 
3.4 
28.6 
42.9 

Shirt,  waist,  and  laundry 
workers 

3 
2 
3 

17.6 
6.9 
14.3 

1 

5.9 

Textile  workers 

8 
4 

27.6 
19.0 

Tobacco  workers  
Typographical  workers.  .  . 

4 
7 

19.0 
50.0 

1 

4.8 

55.6 
22.7 

1 
1 

11.1 
4.6 

Miscellaneous 

7 

31.8 

2 

9.1 

Total  

293 

56 

19.1 

26 

8.9 

58 

19.8 

71 

24.2 

11 

3.8 

71 

a  Per  cent  of  unions  organized  in  each  trade  prior  to  January  1,  1908. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  table  does  not  indicate  the  gain 
in  hours  made  throughout  the  industries  included.  It  is  only  a  table 
of  the  reduction  of  hours  gained  by  unions  containing  women  members. 

It  is  probably  an  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  table  that 
56  unions,  or  25.2  per  cent  of  all  those  reporting  on  the  point,  state 
that  they  have  made  no  gains.  The  unions  reporting  a  decrease  of 
less  than  one  hour  per  day  are  very  apt  to  be  those  which  have 
secured  a  half  day  or  shortened  day  once  a  week.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  those  reporting  a  gain  of  more  than  one  hour  a  day  form  42.8 
per  cent  of  all  obtaining  a  reduction;  in  other  words,  the  reduction,  if 
secured,  was  frequently  a  substantial  one.  Apparently  the  unions 
which  have  found  most  difficulty  in  securing  shorter  hours  are  those 
in  the  boot  and  shoe,  and  in  textile  factories. 

GAINS  OTHER  THAN  IN  WAGES  AND  HOURS. 

Gains  in  wages  can  be  indicated,  gains  in  hours  may  be  tabulated, 
but  other  gains,  no  less  real,  are  less  susceptible  of  definite  estimate. 
Tables  can  hardly  be  constructed  to  show  the  abolition  of  petty 
exactions  and  injustices,  the  gain  in  hygienic  conditions  of  work,  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  ignorant  and  profane  foremen,  and  a  host  of 
other  things,  many  intangible,  some  trivial,  but  all  going  to  make  up 
a  most  important  part  of  the  worker's  comfort  and  well-being. 

Undoubtedly,  the  unions  have  done  much  in  these  directions,  and 
that  they  have  not  done  more  is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  curious 
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acquiescence  of  women  workers  in  the  unfavorable  conditions  in 
which  they  may  find  themselves.  A  very  striking  difference  in  this 
respect  was  noticed  between  women  and  men  secretaries  of  unions. 
Interviews  with  women  secretaries  in  their  own  homes,  or  elsewhere 
away  from  the  hearing  or  influence  of  their  employers,  brought  from 
the  majority  of  them  the  statement  that  the  treatment  and  conditions 
in  the  shops  and  factories  were  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  on  the  whole  were  satisfactory.  Only  in  a  very  few  cases  were 
the  women  willing  to  bring  any  charges  or  make  any  definite  com- 
plaints against  employers. 

When  one  comes  to  the  opinions  of  men  secretaries  of  mixed 
unions,  one  finds  altogether  a  different  attitude.  It  is  the  men  who 
find  fault  with  conditions  and  treatment.  Startling  charges  were 
made  in  many  cases  of  foul  conditions,  of  evil  treatment  and  favor- 
itism, sometimes  of  gross  immorality.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that 
men  should  be  more  free  to  speak  upon  this  last  point,  but  their 
general  frankness  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  experience 
in  trade  unionism  has  developed  in  them  more  restlessness  under 
grievances  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  change  them. 

Most  of  the  unions  realize  that  it  is  part  of  their  duty  to  try  to 
improve  conditions,  and  in  nearly  every  case  where  the  workers  have 
realized  that  they  had  a  grievance,  some  effort  has  been  made  to 
redress  it.  Frequently  this  effort  consists  simply  of  sending  an 
officer  or  a  committee  of  officers  of  the  union  to  lay  the  grievance 
before  the  firm  and  request  that  it  be  righted.  Very  often  this 
informal  presentation  of  the  matter  is  all  that  is  needed,  but  if  it  fails, 
the  union  may  make  more  formal  complaint,  or  even,  in  extreme 
cases,  proceed  to  strike.  More  often,  however,  a  strike  comes  only  as 
a  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  among  which  these  unredressed 
grievances  may  be  potent. 

The  greatest  of  the  more  intangible  results  accomplished  by  the 
unions  has  doubtless  been  obtained  through  their  insistence  upon 
proper  treatment  and  the  use  of  proper  language  by  foremen  and  fore- 
women in  dealing  with  members  of  the  union.  The  advantage  thus 
gained  by  union  members  usually  extends  to  all  others  working  hi 
the  same  place.  A  considerably  higher  standard  of  respect  and  con- 
sideration for  women  has  been  gained  in  many  factories,  so  that 
even  ignorant  and  rude  foremen  are  compelled  to  treat  the  girls  and 
women  under  their  supervision  with  respect  and  courtesy. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  UNIONS. 

According  to  the  findings  of  this  investigation,  social  features  play 
an  unimportant  part  in  women's  unions  as  at  present  conducted. 
Ordinarily,  every  woman's  union  has  some  annual  social  occasion,  a 
dance,  a  picnic,  or  something  of  the  kind,  but  beyond  this  few  of 
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them  seem  to  go.  Women,  if  interested  at  all  in  unions,  are  interested 
strictly  for  industrial  and  not  for  social  reasons.  There  seems  to  be 
a  double  cause  for  this  lack  of  interest  in  social  features.  In  large 
cities,  women  are  accustomed  to  look  for  their  pleasures  in  quite  other 
directions;  they  enter  the  trade  union  for  business  reasons  and  it 
does  not  occur  to  them  to  seek  amusement  there.  In  the  small 
towns,  on  the  other  hand,  the  women's  organizations  are  apt  to  be 
label  unions,  organized  perhaps  by  the  employer  and  entered  by  the 
employee  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  having  work.  Naturally  their 
interest  in  such  unions  is  not  keen,  and  they  take  only  a  formal  part 
in  them.  Nevertheless,  such  social  activity  as  the  unions  display  is 
most  apt  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  towns. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  women's  unions  seem  to  have  changed 
in  this  respect  within  the  last  few  years.  Writing  in  1903,  Mrs. 
Wlllett  says  of  women  in  the  clothing  trade : 

Unless  through  practical  compulsion  from  without,  I  doubt 
whether  any  woman's  union  has  maintained  itself  with  a  large 
membership  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  without  the  aid  of 
dances,  card  parties,  and  social  gatherings  of  other  kinds.  (a) 

Two  years  later  Miss  Herron,  in  her  study  of  unionism,  quotes  this 
opinion  with  apparent  approval,  (6)  as  far  as  organizations  in  the  cloth- 
ing trade  are  concerned,  though  she  expressly  states  that  it  does  not 
apply  outside  of  this  industry. 

Probably  the  change  is  due  to  the  fact  that  women's  unions  are  no 
longer  so  new  a  thing.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  comparatively  a 
novelty,  experimenting  with  various  activities  and  putting  out  tenta- 
tive feelers  in  different  directions;  now  the  first  period  of  experimen- 
tation is  over  and  they  are  settling  down  more  strictly  to  business. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTIVITIES. 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  women's  unions  have  accomplished 
practically  nothing  in  the  way  of  securing  improved  legislation. 
There  have  been  a  few  cases  in  which  they  have  appointed  committees 
to  appear  before  legislatures,  and  more  frequently  they  have  appointed 
them  to  keep  up  an  agitation  for  or  against  certain  laws,  but  neither 
case  has  been  common.  More  often  they  have  contented  themselves 
with  paying  an  assessment,  or  making  a  contribution  to  support  an 
agitation  carried  on  by  predominantly  men's  unions,  or  by  the 
central  organizations  which  represent  them  both. 

The  one  form  of  labor  legislation  which  most  women's  unions 
favor,  though  even  on  this  point  very  few  have  put  themselves,  as 

o  Women  in  the  Clothing  Trade,  Columbia  University  Studies,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  2, 
p.  195. 

&  Belva  M.  Herron,  Labor  Organization  among  Women,  University  of  Illinois  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  II,  No.  12,  July  1,  1905  (The  University  Studies,  Vol.  I,  No.  10,  May, 
1905),  p.  32. 
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unions,  on  record,  is  for  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  usually  to 
eight  per  day.  In  this  one  sees,  of  course,  the  effect  of  the  eight- 
hour  propaganda  which  has  made  this  the  prime  legislative  demand 
of  labor  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  this,  a  few  secretaries, 
assuming  to  speak  for  their  unions,  have  said  that  there  should  be 
more  legislation  for  factory  inspection,  and  a  very  much  better 
enforcement  of  that  already  obtained,  but  very  few  have  specified 
anything  beyond  these  generalities. 

Within  the  immediate  past  there  has  been  a  change  in  this  respect ^ 
for  which  the  Women's  Trade  Union  Leagues  seem  to  be  largely 
responsible.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  leagues  are  not 
unions,  but  bodies  including  both  union  members  and  outside  sympa- 
thizers, especially  women  of  the  educated  classes,  who  figure  promi- 
nently as  leaders.  As  stated  before,  their  aim  is  largely  to  secure 
such  remedial  legislation  as  they  consider  needed  for  women  and  girls 
in  industry.  Under  their  lead,  or  at  least  at  their  instigation, 
almost  a  new  epoch  is  being  developed  for  the  activity  of  women's 
unions  in  regard  to  legislation. 

In  this  movement  Chicago  has  taken  the  lead.  There,  in  the 
spring  of  1909,  after  several  conferences  had  been  held  as  to  what 
should  be  the  first  legislative  move  for  the  protection  of  working 
women,  the  waitresses'  union  (local  484)  announced  that  no  matter 
what  others  did,  they  would  have  a  straight  eight-hour  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  legislature.  The  Women's  Trade  Union  League  of 
Illinois  then  voted  to  support  this  effort  morally  and  financially. 
Such  a  bill,  popularly  known  in  the  legislature  as  "the  girls'  bill/' 
was  introduced  and  a  seven  weeks'  campaign  for  it  was  conducted 
almost  wholly  by  working  girls. 

A  law  limiting  women's  hours  of  labor  to  eight  had  been  declared 
unconstitutional  in  Illinois  in  1897,  so  the  new  bill,  drafted  twelve 
years  later,  was  modeled  after  the  Oregon  law,  which  had  been  de- 
clared constitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1908. (°)  Various  Chicago  women's  unions  made  contributions  run- 
ning as  high  as  $100  to  the  cause,  or  sent  representatives  to  Spring- 
field. The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  took  alarm  and  com- 
menced an  agitation  against  the  girls.  The  girls'  representatives 
spoke  against  the  association's  representatives;  each  side  had  its  at- 
torney and  the  excitement  was  intense.  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session  the  bill  was  taken  up  and  carried,  though  not  quite  in  its 
original  form.  To  secure  its  passage  the  girls  had  to  consent  to  the 
substitution  of  ten  hours  for  eight.  This  was  a  disappointment,  but 
nevertheless  the  first  step  had  been  gained;  a  legal  regulation  of  hours 
of  work  for  women  had  been  secured,  and  the  advocates  of  the  bill 
felt,  with  reason,  that  they  had  scored  a  success. 

ogee  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  75,  p.  631. 
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In  Missouri  a  somewhat  similar  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legis- 
lature through  the  efforts  of  the  Missouri  Woman's  Trade  Union 
League  for  a  nine-hour  day  and  the  suppression  of  night  work.  It, 
too,  was  fought  by  the  manufacturers,  but  was  finally  carried  with 
some  amendments. 

In  New  York,  though  there  has  been  no  such  legislative  activity,  a 
new  spirit  of  interest  in  women's  trade  unions  and  of  effort  for  their 
formation  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  New  York  Woman's 
Trade  Union  League.  Many  of  the  friends  of  the  movement  feel 
that  the  development  of  a  few  women  such  as  these  leagues  seem 
bringing  to  the  front,  women  capable  of  leadership  in  trade-union 
work,  women  around  whom  others  may  gather,  is  the  real  signifi- 
cance and  promise  of  the  women's  trade  unions  to-day. 

GENERAL  EFFECT  OF  TRADE  UNIONISM  ON  WOMEN. 

Among  those  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  unionism  among  women 
there  is  a  general  belief  that  in  those  organizations  which  have  sur- 
vived the  recent  period  of  depression  the  women  members  take  more 
interest  in  their  unions  than  ever  before.  Their  interest  is  not  yet 
by  any  means  general  and  keen,  but  there  seems  a  growing  con- 
sciousness on  the  part  of  women  that  they  need  the  advantages 
which  can  be  secured  only  by  united  action. 

This  increased  interest  is  shown  more  especially  in  the  unions 
composed  of  women  only,  where  women  have  full  power  to  determine 
the  union's  action  and  full  responsibility  for  results,  whether  good 
or  bad.  In  a  number  of  instances  unions  have  been  revitalized  and 
sometimes  saved  from  going  to  pieces  altogether  by  dividing  and 
reorganizing  the  men  and  women  separately.  In  such  cases  a  cer- 
tain rivalry  is  apt  to  spring  up  between  the  two  unions,  acting  favor- 
ably on  both.  Through  this  increased  interest  in  the  management 
of  her  own  union  the  woman  grows  to  a  wider  point  of  view  and  an 
interest  in  the  questions  affecting  her  fellow-unionists  and  the  workers 
as  a  body. 


CHAPTER  X. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT-CONDITIONS 

IN  1911. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  STATEMENT— CONDITIONS  IN  1911. 

[An  abridgment  of  a  statement  furnished  by  Miss  Helen  Marot,  secretary  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union 

League,  New  York  City.] 

The  foregoing  report  represents  the  conditions  of  women's  trade 
unions  in  this  country  down  to  the  winter  of  1909,  the  date  of  the 
closing  of  the  investigation  upon  which  the  report  is  based. 

The  report,  however,  would  do  serious  injustice  to  the  present 
situation  in  women's  trade  unions  if  it  were  not  stated  in  connection 
with  it  that  since  1909  there  has  been  a  most  marked  growth  in  the 
number  of  women's  unions,  a  still  larger  growth  in  the  membership 
hi  the  unions,  and  an  improvement  the  most  marked  of  all  in  the 
general  interest  taken  in  women's  unions  in  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  almost  all  trades  in  which  there  is  any  organization  at  all. 

Numbers  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  elements  in  trade 
unions.  A  small  union  may  have  much  more  influence  than  a  large 
one.  Nevertheless,  numbers  indicate  something,  and  while  general 
statistics  are  not  at  this  writing  (September,  1911)  available, 
enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain  that  there  has  been  a  very  large 
increase  in  numbers  since  1909.  While  the  convention  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  League  in  1909  reported  about  10,000  organ- 
ized women  in  New  York  City,  the  convention  of  1911  reported 
about  20,000.  Reports  of  gains  in  membership,  not  all  equally 
large,  but  all  substantial,  have  been  made  all  over  the  country. 

The  gain  seems  to  have  come  suddenly.  There  was  little  evidence 
of  real  vitality  or  dynamic  force  in  the  period  prior  to  1909.  But 
in  the  winter  of  1908-9  the  leaders  of  women's  unions  realized  that 
the  efforts  of  the  past  years  had  taken  root.  Court  decisions  adverse 
to  labor  and  the  prevalence  of  unemployment  just  at  this  time 
probably  had  considerable  effect  in  making  women,  as  well  as  other 
workers,  conscious  of  a  common  cause  and  of  a  new  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  their  fellow  workers. 

During  1908  and  1909  there  was  scarcely  a  trade  in  which  women 
worked  where  advice  with  regard  to  organization  was  not  sought  by 
representatives  of  the  trade,  and  in  many  trades  heretofore  unorgan- 
ized the  first  efforts  at  organization  were  put  forth.  None  of  the 
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leaders  were  prepared,  however,  for  such  an  expression  of  unrest  as 
developed  in  connection  with  the  strike  of  the  shirt-waist  makers  of 
New  York  City  hi  the  faU  of  1909. 

This  strike  deserves  special  mention,  as  it  was  the  first  great  strike 
of  women.  It  gave  the  movement  for  organization  an  impetus  in  all 
trades  and  disclosed  some  important  features  with  which  the  organiza- 
tion of  women  in  America  will  have  to  count  in  the  future. 

The  shirt-waist  makers'  "general  strike,"  as  it  is  called,  followed 
an  eleven  years'  attempt  to  organize  the  trade.  The  union  had  been 
unable  during  this  time  to  affect  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  con- 
ditions of  work.  In  its  efforts  during  1908-9  to  maintain  the  union 
in  the  various  shops  and  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  members  who 
were  active  union  workers,  it  lost  heavily.  The  effort  resolved  itself 
in  1909  into  the  establishment  of  the  right  to  organize. 

The  strike  beginning  in  a  single  large  shop  later  involved  the 
greater  part  of  the  industry  in  New  York  City.  As  nearly  as  was 
estimated,  30,000  workers  answered  the  call,  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
trade.  Of  these,  6,000  were  Russian  men,  2,000  Italian  women,  pos- 
sibly 1,000  American  women,  and  about  20,000  or  21,000  Russian 
Jewish  girls. 

While  the  strikers  formulated  a  number  of  specific  demands,  the 
issue  of  the  union  shop  was  regarded  as  important  beyond  all  others. 
Before  the  strike  every  shop  was  "open,"  and  in  most  of  them  there 
was  not  a  union  worker.  In  the  13  weeks  of  the  strike  312  shops  were 
converted  into  "closed"  or  full  union  contract  shops,  and  only  17 
shops  remained  nonunion. 

The  shirt-waist  strikers  of  New  York  were  joined  by  the  Philadel- 
phia shirt-waist  makers.  Although  the  strikers  in  Philadelphia 
showed  the  same  temper  that  their  sisters  displayed  in  New  York, 
the  strike  was  less  successful  in  its  results.  Instead  of  a  result  in 
specific  gains,  the  questions  in  dispute  were  left  to  a  permanent  board 
of  arbitration. 

Since  the  shirt-waist  strike,  which  ended  in  March,  1910,  6,000 
women  came  out  in  the  strike  of  the  Cloak  Makers'  Union  of  New 
York  City.  The  trade,  however,  is  practically  controUed  by  the  men. 
The  only  significance  of  this  action  of  the  female  members  of  the 
Cloak  Makers'  Union  lies  hi  the  fact  that  this  large  body  of  women, 
practically  all  the  women  in  the  trade,  were  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  strike.  This  was  true  also  of  the  garment  workers'  strike 
in  Chicago  the  following  winter  and  of  the  strike  of  the  pearl-button 
workers  in  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  the  strike  of  cloak  makers  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  are  still  in  progress. 
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The  history  of  these  strikers  emphasizes  what  has  been  shown  in 
the  previous  history  of  organization  of  women,  that  women  are  will- 
ing to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  in  conjunction  with  others  for  a 
common  cause.  But  women  are  still  lacking  in  self-confidence  in 
administrative  work  and  men. still  believe  that  they  can  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  women's  unions  more  successfully  than  can  the 
women  themselves.  While  women  form  80  per  cent  of  the  Shirt 
Waist  Makers'  Union,  the  entire  staff  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
executive  board  are  men. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  all  the  unions  in  which 
general  strikes  have  occurred  the  membership  is  largely  foreign.  If 
from  the  unions  the  majority  of  whose  membership  is  foreign  we 
turn  to  American  unions,  we  find  the  women  conducting  their  affairs 
with  remarkable  efficiency. 

An  illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  American  women  in  organizing 
their  affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  difference  between  the  attitude  of 
American  and  foreign  women  toward  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
administration,  is  found  in  the  new  branch  of  the  Neckwear  Makers' 
Union  in  New  York  City.  This  union  covers  the  women  in  the 
factories,  or  the  " inside  shops,"  as  they  are  called  hi  the  trade. 
There  has  been  an  organization  in  the  contract  shops  for  seven  years. 
The  workers  are  exclusively  foreign,  many  not  speaking  one  word  of 
English.  The  organization  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  men.  When  the  new  organization  of  " inside  workers"  was  formed 
there  was  no  question  of  giving  the  administration  of  the  union  over 
to  men.  It  was  at  once  assumed  by  the  women  members,  who  in 
one  year  gained  more  than  had  been  accomplished  in  the  seven  years 
previous. 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
is  another  indication  of  the  new  life  among  women  workers  and  shows 
how  general  it  has  been  throughout  the  country.  Up  to  1908  the 
leagues  had  continued  their  efforts  more  because  of  their  faith  in  the 
inevitableness  of  trade-union  organization  of  women  than  because  of 
actual  response  to  their  efforts. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League 
in  1911  there  were  76  delegates  representing  27  trades  in  which  women 
were  organized.  These  trades  include  the  following: 

Bindery  women,  boot  and  shoe  workers,  press  feeders,  Typographical 
Union,  retail  clerks,  textile  workers,  shirt-waist  makers,  hat  trimmers, 
News  Writers  Union,  garment  workers,  petticoat  makers,  cloth  hat 
and  cap  makers,  gold  leaf  layers,  stenographers,  commercial  teleg- 
raphers, neckwear  makers,  cigar  makers,  glove  workers,  straw  and 
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felt  hat  workers,  suspender  workers,  journeymen  tailors,  elevated  road 
employees,  beer  bottlers  (tin  f oilers),  button  workers. 

In  Chicago  the  individual  membership  of  the  league  is  now  (Sep- 
tember, 1911)  about  900  and  the  affiliated  membership  25,000,  of 
which  15,000  are  women.  In  New  York  City  the  league's  individual 
membership  is  630  and  the  affiliated  membership  55,184,  of  which 
20,029  are  women. 

In  1909  there  were  four  branch  leagues.  Since  then  five  have  been 
added.  Leagues  are  now  found  in  the  following  cities:  Boston;  New 
York;  Springfield,  111.;  Chicago;  St.  Louis;  Cleveland;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Baltimore;  and  Denver. 
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SAMPLES  OF  AGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  WOMEN'S  ONIONS  AND 

EMPLOYERS. 


SPECIAL-ORDER   CLOTHING   MAKERS. 

Pant  Operators'  Local  Union  No.  232  of  Chicago,  United  Garment 

Workers  of  America. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  entered  into  this  twenty-sixth  (26) 
day  of  February,  1904,  by  and  between  the  National  Wholesale 
Tailors'  Association,  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  a  corporation,  and  all  of 
its  members,  parties  of  the  first  part,  and  Local  Union  No.  232  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  all  of  its  members,  parties 
of  the  second  part.  Witnesseth: 

First.  Parties  of  the  first  part  recognize  Local  Union  No.  232  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  and  agree  that  such  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Wholesale  Tailors'  Association  that  employ 
parties  of  the  second  part  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter  during  the 
existence  of  this  contract  shall  be  governed  by  the  folio  whig  wage 
scale  and  working  conditions: 

For  all  sewing-machine  work  on  pants,  the  entire  making  price  of  which  is 

less  than  $1 18  cents. 

For  all  pants  the  making  price  of  which  is  $1 20  cents. 

For  all  pants  the  entire  making  price  of  which  exceeds  $1 25  cents. 

For  all  bicycle  pants  and  Broadtail  pants 30  cents. 

For  all  riding  pants,  not  less  than  40  cents  a  pair. 

EXTRAS. 

For  whole  or  half  belt 5  cents. 

For  whole  lining J 5  cents. 

For  half  lining 1  cent. 

For  four  loops 1  cent. 

For  six  loops 1$  cents. 

For  each  pair  of  flaps  or  side  pockets  flies 1  cent. 

For  stitching  around  pockets  once  with  white  thread 1  cent. 

For  stitching  down  side  pocket  to  canvas 1  cent. 

For  each  pair  of  extra  buckle  straps 1  cent. 

For  lace  puffs  on  sides 5  cents 

For  lap-welt  or  cord  seams 1  cent. 

For  double-stitched  welt  seam 2  cents. 

For  raw-edge  stitching 5  cents. 

For  braid,  single  row 5  cents. 

For  braid,  double  row 10  cents. 

For  continuous  or  stitched  waistband 1  cent. 

Second.  No  operator,  buttonhole  worker,  tacker,  or  serger  shall 
be  allowed  to  do  hand  sewing  on  pants. 

Third.  The  employer  agrees  not  to  discharge  any  member  of  above 
local  on  account  of  such  member's  activity  hi  union  matters. 

Fourth.  The  working  hours  shall  be  nine  (9)  hours  per  day.  The 
stop  for  dinner  shall  be  from  twelve  (12)  o'clock  noon  until  12.45 
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p.m.  Overtime  shall  be  allowed  when  necessary,  but  in  no  case 
shall  work  be  done  on  union  meeting  nights,  and  no  work  shall  be 
done  after  1  p.  m.  on  Saturdays  during  the  term  of  this  contract 
unless  by  special  permission. 

Fifth.  No  operator  or  apprentice  under  the  age  of  16  shall  be 
employed  to  operate  a  machine  in  said  employer's  establishment. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  members  of  this  union  allow  children  to 
gather  in  shops  where  said  members  are  employed,  either  to  help 
finishers  or  carry  work  from  shop  for  home  finishing,  as  it  takes  the 
children  from  school. 

Sixth.  Labor  Day  and  all  other  legal  holidays,  except  the  12th 
and  22d  of  February,  shall  be  observed  without  special  notice  from 
either  side,  and  no  work  shall  be  required  to  be  done  on  such  days. 

Seventh.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  if  said  employer  does 
not  pay  the  scale  of  prices  agreed  to  in  this  contract  all  the  members 
of  this  union  working  for  such  employer  will  be  called  out  by  the 
union. 

Eighth.  The  said  employer  agrees  to  admit  the  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  above  union  into  his  establishment  at  any  time  on 
legitimate  business. 

Ninth.  The  above  scale  of  prices,  which  shall  take  effect  on  Tues- 
day, March  1,  1904,  shjall  continue  in  effect  until  February  28,  1905, 
both  days  inclusive.  A  contract  for  1905  shall  be  submitted  on  or 
before  November  1,  1904,  and  in  the  event  that  the  contract  can  not 
be  signed  on  or  before  December  15,  1904,  the  same  wage  scale  and 
working  conditions  shall  remain  for  another  year. 

Tenth.  This  contract  is  executed  in  duplicate,  each  of  which  is  an 
original  for  all  purposes. 

SPECIAL  ORDER  CLOTHING  MAKERS,  U.  G.  W.  OF  A., 

Pant  Operators  Local  Union  No.  232. 

TJ^  __ 

J3J  -  —         , 

President. 
ATTEST: 

--  ,  Secretary. 


Employer's  signature. 


Local  484,  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employes'  International 
Alliance  and  Bartenders'  International  League  of  America  Affil- 
iated with  the  American  and  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor. 

This  contract,  made  and  entered  into  this _  day  of 

A.  D. by  and  between  the  Chicago  Waitresses'  Union,  Local  484, 

affiliated  with  the  American  and  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  of 
the  City  of  Chicago,  County  of  Cook,  and  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented by ,  legal  business  agent  of  said  union,  and 

,  party  of  the  second  part,  agrees  to  employ  as  waitresses 

only  members  in  good  standing  in  Local  484,  except  when  the  union 
is  unable  to  furnish  an  employee;  then  the  employer  may  employ 
anyone  he  desires,  provided  the-  employee  makes  application  to 
become  a  member  of  the  union  within  10  days  after  employment. 
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Restaurants: 

Steady  waitresses $ per  week 

Steady  waitresses,  6  days,  60  hours 8.00  per  week 

Lunch  and  supper  waitresses,  6  days,  36  hours  or  less 6.00  per  week 

Dinner  waitresses,  6  days,  3  hours  or  less  a  day 4.00  per  week 

Extra  supper  waitresses,  6  days,  3  hours  or  less  a  day 4.50  per  week 

Night  waitresses,  6  days,  60  hours 9.00  per  week 

Extra  girls,  10  hours  a  day 1.50  per  day 

Extra  girls,  10  hours  Sunday 2.00  per  day 

1  lead  waitresses per  week 

Head  waitresses,  6  days,  60  hours 10.00  per  week 

Ushers per  week 

Ushers,  6  days,  60  hours 9.00  per  week 

Ushers,  dinner,  6  days,  3  hours  or  less  a  day 6.00  per  week 

Hotels  (for  10  hours'  work  or  less  a  day): 

Steady  girls,  $20  per  month,  room  and  board;  without  room',  $30. 

Extra  girls,  same  as  scale  for  restaurants. 
Summer  resorts  and  clubs: 

Steady  girls,  $25  per  month,  room  and  board. 

Extra  girls,  $2  a  day  for  10  hours'  work  and  car  fare  both  ways. 
Banquets  (50  cents  an  hour,  not  less  than  3  hours): 

No  profane  language  shall  be  used  to  waitresses. 

There  shall  be  only  one  split  in  a  10-hour  watch. 

Waitresses  shall  not  do  porter  work. 

If  employers  desire  uniforms,  they  must  furnish  them  free  of  charge. 

Employers  shall  pay  for  laundry  of  all  working  linen  and  furnish  same. 

Overtime  shall  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  hour  or  fraction  thereof. 

Waitresses  shall  be  permitted  to  wear  the  insignia  of  their  union. 

No  waitress  shall  be  permitted  to  leave  her  place  of  employment  during  working 
hours  except  in  case  of  sickness,  when  a  substitute  shall  be  furnished  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Waitresses  shall  be  furnished  with  proper  quarters  to  change  their  clothing. 

They  shall  report  for  duty  at  least  15  minutes  before  the  hour  called  for. 

They  shall  be  furnished  with  good,  wholesome  food. 

Waitresses'  Union,  Local  484,  will  be  responsible  for  all  help  booked  through  the 
office,  discipline  members  for  incivility  to  customers,  and  reimburse  proprietors  for 
all  losses  caused  through  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  members,  providing  the  report 
is  made  in  writing  to  the  organization,  and  accusation  substantiated  before  a  grievance 
committee. 

All  prices  shall  be  the  minimum. 

All  hours  shall  be  the  maximum. 

All  bookings  must  be  made  through  our  business  agent  or  the  secretary  in  the  office. 

Should  the  wages  paid  by  any  house  prior  to  the  date  of  this  contract  exceed  those 
called  for  in  the  foregoing  scale,  said  wages  shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  thereof. 

Head  waiters  or  head  waitresses  are  required  to  give  business  agent  a  list  of  wait- 
resses the  first  week  of  each  month. 

Waitresses  must  wear  their  monthly  working  button  where  our  union  is  recog- 
nized. 

No  breakage  shall  be  charged  for  except  in  case  of  carelessness,  and  then  at  cost 
price  only. 

Waitresses  shall  not  be  reprimanded  in  the  presence  of  guests. 

Waitresses  walking  out  during  meals  shall  be  fined  $1. 

Waitresses  after  being  hired  and  failing  to  report  for  duty  shall  be  fined  $1. 

Signed 

[SEAL.]  - 


For  Local  484. 
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Distribution  of  women  in,  by  States 139,140 

Dues  in  womens'  unions 199 

Effect  of  industrial  depression  of  1907  on 136 

History  of  women  in,  1825  through  the  Knights  of  Labor 9-132 

History  of  women  in,  from  organization  of  American  Federation  of  Labor 133-229 

Illinois,  number  of  women  in,  by  trades,  1908 139 

In  particular  trades,  women  in 159-196 

Increase  in  number  and  membership  of,  since  1909 221 

Knights  of  Labor,  women  hi 111-132 

Label  and  strike  unions 201,202 

Local  assemblies  of  women  in  Knights  of  Labor . 128-132 

Massachusetts,  number  of  women  in,  by  trades,  1908 139 

Missouri,  number  and  percent  of  women  in,  1902  to  1908 148 

Missouri,  number  of  women  in,  by  trades,  1907 139 

National,  women  in 15-17,87-89,108-110,148,149,192,193 

New  York,  number  and  per  cent  of  women  in,  1894  to  1908 146 

New  York,  number  and  per  cent  of  women  in,  by  industries,  1902  to  1908 147 

New  York,  number  of  women  in,  by  trades,  1908 139 

Number  and  per  cent  of,  having  women  only,  women  in  majority,  and  women  in  minority,  by 

trades 200,201 

Number  and  per  cent  of  women  in  specified  trades  who  are  members  of. 138 

Proportion  of  women  to  men,  in  Knights  of  Labor 123-125 

Proportion  of  women  to  total  membership  of,  by  trades 136 

Social  conditions  in  women's 214, 215 

Trades  in  which  women  are  organized,  discussion  of 159-196 

Women  in,  1908 135-139 

Women  in,  1911 219-224 

Women  in,  in  specified  States,  by  trades 139 

Women  in  specified  trades,  number  and  per  cent  of,  who  are  union  members 138 

Women's,  temporary  character  of 141-144 

(See  also  Organisation;  Strikes;  Unionism  among  women.) 

.Troy,  N.  Y.,  laundry  workers  of,  organization  of 16,106,107 

Typographical  Union,  International- 
Admission  of  women  to  membership  in 16,103-105,190,191 

Attitude  of,  toward  organization  of  women 189-191 

Typographical  workers,  organization  of  women 16, 103, 105, 188-191, 200, 203, 204, 207, 211, 213 

U. 

Umbrella  sewers,  organization  of  women  employed  as 13, 15, 40, 100, 101 

Union  label,  adoption  of— 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union 173 

United  Garment  Workers' Union 168,169 

Union  Label  League,  Women's  International 159 

Union  Linen  Collar  and  Cuff  Manufactory,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  establishment  of 107 

Union  movement  among  women,  general  course  of,  since  1890 145-152 

Unionism  among  women — 

Decline  of,  causes  of 149-152 

Effect  of 217 

Extent  of,  in  1908 135-139 

Extent  of ,  in  1911 219-224 

Opposition  of  employers  to 145, 149-151 

Trades  in  which  women  are  organized,  discussion  of 159-196 

(See  also  Organization;  Strikes;  Trade  unions). 

Unionists,  men,  attitude  of,  toward  work  and  organization  of  women 45-49, 

57, 92, 93, 104, 114, 115, 144, 145, 152, 155-157 
Unions,  trade.    (See  Trade  unions.) 
United  Garment  Workers'  Union  of  America- 
Organization  of  women  under 160-170 

Sample  agreement  of  local  union  of,  with  National  Wholesale  Tailors'  Association 227,228 

United  Men  and  WTomen's  Trading  Society,  Baltimore,  Md 39 

United  Seamstresses'  Society,  Baltimore,  Md 39 

United  Tailoresses'  Society,  New  York  City 12,13,36,37 

United  Textile  Workers  of  America,  organization  of  women  under 176, 177 

V. 

Vest  Makers  and  Basters' Union,  New  York  City 162 
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Wages,  effect  of  women's  unions  upon,  by  trades 211,212 

Waitresses- 
Action  of  Chicago  union  of,  in  securing  legislation  regulating  hours  of  work,  1909 216 

Agreement  of  Chicago  union  of,  with  employers 228, 229 

Organization  of 186,187,200,203,204,207,211,213 

Washington,  D.  C.,  typographical  union,  admission  of  woman  compositor  to 105 

Westfield,  Mass.,  strike  against  women  at 92 

Women,  organization  of.    (See  Organization  of  working  women;  Trade  unions.) 

Women's  Cooperative  Anti-Chinese  Society,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  organization  of 107 

Women's  International  Union  Label  League 159 

Women's  Trade  Union  League,  National 157-159, 177, 223, 224 

Women's  Typographical  Union,  No.  1,  New  York  City 16,104,105 

Women's  unions  and  employers,  samples  of  agreements  between 225-229 

Workingmen's  Association,  International,  organization  of  women  in 88, 89 

Working  Women's  Association  of  New  York 91 

Working  Woman's  Labor  Union  for  the  State  of  New  York 89,90 

Working  Women's  Protective  Union,  New  York  City 91 
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